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How to trap soil insects before they hurt! 


Soil insects are leading a hard life these days. 
No longer can these hidden enemies ravage 
crop roots at will. Aldrin applied directly to 
the soil or mixed with starter fertilizer gives 
effective, fast kill of rootworms, wireworms, 
seed corn maggots, white grubs, and other 
underground pests. 

Because of its effective control of soil pests, 
aldrin is widely used throughout those areas 
growing corn, tobacco, potatoes, vegetables, 


peanuts and other crops. Here are some of 
the benefits you get with an aldrin soil 
treatment: 


@ Proved control. Used on millions of acres 
in recent years, aldrin stands out as a leader 
in soil pest control. 


@ Increased yields . . . higher quality. Free 
of soil insects, plants develop healthy, firm 
root systems to guard against lodging and get 
maximum soil nutrients for greater yields. 


aldrin 


Tuber and root crops get top protection against 
downgrading due to soil insect damage. 


e Early seed germination . . . early harvest. 


Crops that get off to an early start, free from © 


soil insect damage, mature more quickly—you 
can harvest earlier. 
It will pay you to look into the many benefits 
you get from aldrin treatments for soil insect 
control. Your insecticide dealer has formu- 
lations containing aldrin. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Straight-lug \Nedge-in action 
walks away with winter’s meanest jobs! 





Why Super-Sure-Grip does more work, 
keeps tire costs low — 


EXCLUSIVE, RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS, 
coming closer together at shoulders 
(A) take a “wedge-in” bite that 
firms loose soil—gives “the greatest 
pull on earth!” 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R helps ruler- 
straight lugs bite deeper, pull better! 
LONG, EVEN WEAR—ruler-straight 
lugs work evenly against soil, roll 
smoothly on road—and so wear. 
slowly and evenly! 
RE-LUGGING SAVINGS — vastly 
stronger body keeps Super-Sure-Grip 
fit to re-lug or retread—and re-use. 
Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio 











HAULING A CRANKY SPREADER over wind-swept, slippery 
slopes can make many a tractor tire spin helplessly. 


But Super-Sure-Grip ruler-straight lugs seem always to find a 
hold—and Goodyear’s exclusive “wedge-in” action makes the 
most of it! 

This proves again that, while Super-Sure-Grip appearance may 
be copied, only the real thing can save you so much time, gas 
and money on every farm job. That’s why survey after survey 
shows — 


MORE FARMERS PREFER GOODYEAR TRACTOR TIRES 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES PUT TOGETHER! 


Look for this sign; there’s a 
Goodyear dealer near you. 


OOD/YEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires (ret mcm nes maver company, ton, onto 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’*~every Sunday-ABC Radio Network-THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
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— been farming a long time. I’ve built up 
my business with more land, more machinery 
and more fertilizer, along with a lot of work. I’ve 
sold corn and fed corn, and burned it in the stove. 
I’ve got a cribful sealed up now. I’ve seen $26 hogs 
and $34 cattle, as well as present prices. In all this 
-time, I figure I’ve worked my way out of every 
squeeze that came up. When I get pinched, I bring 
down my costs a little more. Right now fertilizer 
helps me cut costs better than anything else. 


“Tractors, machinery and fertilizer kept me in 
business when my son and the hired man went in 
the army. More land and more fertilizer kept us 
going when the boy came back—with another 
family to feed. I figured it was easier to make 
money on a big farm with enough plant food in the 
soil to give crops the gumption to grow. 


“T don’t grow more than 40 acres of corn now. 
We used to grow 100. But we get as much feed off 
the 40 as we did off the 100. And every bushel of 
corn and every ton of silage costs us less. We use 
plenty of fertilizer to get 90 to 110 bushels of corn 
to the acre. We used to get 40 to 50. Hired hands 
are expensive, land and taxes keep going up. But 
fertilizer is still about as low in price as it was 10 
or 20 years back. 


“With lots of fertilizer I can grow corn for less 
than 60 cents a bushel. It used to cost me $1 a 
bushel when I used less fertilizer. I can stay in 
business today growing 60-cent corn. With ferti- 
lizer, I can even show a profit on my oats. I get 4 
tons of hay to the acre now instead of 144. I’ve 
doubled the pounds of beef I get off of pasture. 
Fertilizer is a real friend —it has been the biggest 
single help I’ve had to keep making money from 
farming. 


“Spring won’t wait for 1956 farm programs to 
get ironed out. If somebody can help jack up the 
price of crops, fine! But I’m going to make sure I 
grow my crops as cheap as I can with the help of 
plenty of fertilizer! That’s my farm program!” 


Fertilizer grows farm profits. Fertilizer gives 
you more crops for your money, labor and time, on 
every acre you plant to cash crops, feed crops and 
cover crops. Fertilizer cuts costs per bushel or per 
ton of crop produced. Use more fertilizer to open up 
your margin of profit between costs and sales prices 
and you'll never be a marginal farmer! 





See Your County Agent 
Ask your County Agent to = 


recommend the analyses and ££} 

the amounts of fertilizers best ' 
suited to produce big yields of the crops you 
grow on your soil. His advice to you is based on 
the latest official recommendations from your 
Extension Service and Experiment Station. 


See Your Banker 


Bankers are alert to good 
investments. They know that 





the short period of a growing season. If you 
need money to buy more fertilizer, most 
bankers consider the extra yields produced 
by fertilizer as an excellent risk. 


See Your Dealer 


Your fertilizer dealer can sup- 
ply you with a good brand of 
fertilizer in the amounts and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fertilizer 
to you on time by placing your order early 
and accepting prompt delivery. Use more fer- 
tilizer than ever before and have it on hand 
when you need it. Remember, fertilizer grows 
farm profits. Use enough to really pay you big! 








= fertilizer pays a big return in © 














The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. 
Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer in- 
dustry as America’s leading supplier of 
nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 


NITROGEN 


7 





NITROGEN DIVISION aitiea chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. ¢ Ironton, 

Omaha 7, Neb. © Indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Columbia 1, $. © 
Atlanta 3, Ga, © Kalamazoo, Mich. © Columbia, Me. 








Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits 
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‘I've seen a couple 
of couplers... 


GUUR BARE 
is the greatest!” 


“I've compared ‘em all. Some are 
good, bad, indifferent. But you take 
this Shur-Rane coupler! It does 
everything you could ever ask. 

It's quick and easy to use (doesn’t 
have any pesky springs or other 
contrivances to worry about), it holds 
up the tallest risers without a 

wiggle, its latch is a cinch to operate 
and it doesn’t leak a bit. In short, 

it's the best on the market and 

it really does the job.” 


We know you'll be more than 
satisfied when you get your complete 
SHUR-RANE irrigation system. 

Just mail the coupon and you'll 
receive complete information. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PLANNING SERVICE 


An irrigation system's efficiency is directly 
dependent upon the care and planning 

of the original installation. That’s why 
with Shur-Rane planning service you have 
absolute assurance of trouble-free 
performance year after year. 

From start to finish, from pump to sprinkler 
heads, the planning and installation 

of your system is in experienced, capable 
hands—and it’s guaranteed! 


SAUR-RARE 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


wee Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
@ Florida Division 

Lakeland, Florida 

Gentlemen: Please send me literature I have 

checked and your Bulletin 30. 








O fprinkier wigation = Systems 
NAME_ 

ADDRESS 

TOWN STATE 
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To Your 
Swing 


It’s balanced to pack 
power into every stroke. 
«+. reduces fatigue... 
lets you do more with 
less effort. 


@ Chops Faster 
Keen cutting edge retains 
its sharpness—bites deep, 
frees easily. 


@ Lasts Longer 

One-piece steel head, made 
of special analysis steel, re- 
sists wear. 


The smartly styled mod- 

ern finish of the Plumb 
Jet Wing Axe makes it a 
tool of exceptional beauty. 
The black bevels on the 

polished head, and the red 
handle, is an exclusive 


Plumb finish. 


Available in single bit and 


double bit beveled patterns 








OREADNAUGHT 
DAYTON 


PLUMB 


HAMMERS - HATCHETS + AXES + FILES 
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We Salute the Southern 


Poultry 
Industry 


Our lively and beautiful Febru- 
ary cover is intended to do two 
things. First of all, we rejoice to 
put into 1,300,000 Southern 
homes one of the finest paintings 
of our most famous living South- 
ern artist, an all-time favorite of 
Progressive Farmer readers— 
Athos Menaboni of Atlanta. Sec- 
ondly, we rejoice to use this paint- 
ing as a salute to all the great and 
growing number of Progressive 
Farmer readers who successfully 
rely on poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts for a large or major part of 
their farm income. In two impor- 





tant cotton growing states—North 
Carolina and Georgia—the total 
cash farm income from broilers, 
eggs, baby chicks and chickens is 
greater than the cash farm in- 
come from cotton! This Menaboni 
painting, of which we bought re- 
production rights, is now owned 
by Mrs. Mary Mobley of Atlanta. 


Open Letters to Some 
Important People 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 

The Lord being willing, on June 
1 I will have been a member of 
Progressive Farmer's editorial staff 
for 32 years. Never during all 
those years can I recall a time 
when your comments as expressed 
in the mail that comes over my 
desk were sharper, or more point- 
ed, or more indicative of down- 
right hard thinking than in these 
last three months. It has added 
greatly to my optimism about the 
future. I hope you're speaking 
out in your farm meetings, to your 
urban friends, and to your Con- 
gressman as you are to us. 

Nearly all the writers have 
struck me as persons who believed 
they had a righteous cause and 
who were willing to stand up and 
fight for it, but who intended to 
do it with brains and facts and 
appeals to commonsense and rea- 
son. May all their tribe continue 
to increase. 


Getting Down to Facts 


Mr. Elliott V. Bell 
Editor and Publisher 
Business Week 

New York 26, New York 
Dear Mr. Bell: 

In your Dec. 10 summary of 
farm conditions, you begin with 
the implication that the farmer 
has been living out of the public 
trough for 100 years and still isn’t 
satisfied. How any reputable edi- 
tor with a sense of public respon- 
sibility and ordinary fairness 
would let such a statement get 
into his columns is beyond me. 
Many other groups were feeding 


out of the public trough long be- 
fore the farmer knew what the 
word subsidy meant and, further, 
have been feeding out of the pub- 
lic trough all these many years to 
a far greater extent than all spe- 
cial payments to farmers would 
ever total. Did you ever hear of 
the Tariff of Abominations, away 
back in 1828? 

The farmer has never believed 
that “higher prices for his prod- 
ucts is the one overriding solution 
to all of his problems.” I daresay 
there’s not a good farmer in Amer- 
ica who wouldn't tell you that effi- 
cient production and manage- 
ment practices are the foundation 
of a sound farm program. He is 
sick and tired of producing more 
and more efficiently and getting 
relatively less for it. Actually, for 
a hundred years the farmer has 
heavily subsidized urban devel- 
opment and industrial expansion 
with low food and fiber prices and 
the lives of his own children whom 
he reared and trained and then 
gave to the cities ready to work. 

You say that, “In 1949, farm- 
ers produced $15 worth of corn 
to the acre; now they produce $53 
worth. Wheat has jumped from 
$10 output per acre to $38, and 
cotton from $20 to $113 per acre. 
Some of this rise is due to higher 
prices, of course.” 

Did you mean 1955? 1939? 
1933? The statement as you print- 
ed it is so ridiculous that it would 
not even be worth notice, if repu- 
table urban businessmen didn’t 
accept such figures and compari- 
sons as fact. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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LIGHT UP 
A LUCKY 








its light-up 
time! 


LIGHT-UP TIMES. Lingering 
after dinner, doin’ the dishes, 
watching TV ... great times to 


light up a Lucky. This is the 
cigarette that means fine tobacco 


...and it’s TOASTED to taste bet- 
ter. You'll say this is the best-tast- 





ing cigarette you ever smoked! 





STRIKE 


| 


“u | 


(ae 
| 
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| 
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Luckies 


taste better 
Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother! 


a2aN 
©A.T.Co, PRODUCT OF She Amurivan Jobaceo Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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creased yield, higher quality and ear- 
lier maturity! 


Spring is just around the corner— 
and right now is the time to plan for 
a RACEBILT aluminum irrigation 
system for your farm ....so that you 
can enjoy greater profits this year! 


Your nearby RACEBILT dealer is 
ready to assist you in your planning 
—go in now while his stocks are in 
good supply and let him explain how 
Racebilt systems can make 1956 a 
more profitable year! 


You can be 
| sure if its a 
RACEBILT sys- 
tem — manufac- 
tured by the pio- 
neer in portable 
aluminum irriga- 
tion and recog- 
nized for highest 
quality through- 
out the world! 

















RACE & RACE, INC. \ 


Winter Haven, Florida, Dept. A-i 
Please send me, free, complete 

information about RACEBILT portable 

aluminum irrigation systems. 


NAME. 





A 





CITY. STATE 
PLEASE PRINT 

















FIRST IN IRRIGATION—FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 
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-By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


The New Soil-Bank Plan 


Tue Eisenhower-Benson soil-bank plan aims at two main goals: 
To cut production; and, at the same time, reduce surpluses. The 
plan probably won't increase farm income. But officials hope it 
will help keep income somewhere near last year. 

The plan follows the one laid down by the national Farm 
Bureau at its recent convention. Among other things, it would 
feature payment to farmers in surplus stocks for underplanting 
allotments of cotton, wheat, and perhaps rice and corn. 

A cotton grower, for instance, could underplant his allot- 
ment if he chose. That would be up to him. If he underplanted, 
he would be issued a certificate. He could either cash it, which 
he probably would do, or exchange it for CCC cotton stocks. 

Administration hope is that growers will underplant cotton 
and wheat allotments by some 20 per cent. 

Allotment acres not planted would be placed in what is called 
an “acreage reserve.” This reserve would be part one of the 
Administration’s two-part soil-bank plan. Part two of the bank 
would be a “conservation reserve,” made up of additional acres 
taken out of crops, and put into grass, trees, or water storage. 
Acres in one reserve could not be placed in the other. 

“Conservation reserve” payments would be made through the 
ACP—for which Ike asks a $350 million increase. That much 
extra, above ACP’s present $250 million, could be invested this 
year, “if the Congress acts in time,” the President said in his 
special farm message to Congress. If compliance could be check- 
ed rapidly enough, payments could be made before harvest and 
before elections. 

Grazing would not be allowed on the “acreage reserve.” It 
also would be forbidden on “conservation reserve” acres “for a 
specified period.” Planting history would not be lost on acres in 
either reserve. Farmers would make up their own minds as to 
whether they wanted to take part. 


Some Surprises in Administration Plan 


— You will want to watch what happens to cotton on Capitol 
Hill. Ike proposes that support should be figured on “average 
grade and quality,” instead of Middling % inch as now. 

Rough calculations by cottonmen at USDA indicate the 
change would bring down the support price by 1.25 to 1.50 
cents per pound. That would be less of a drop than if the base 
were 1 inch, as has been suggested. 

The President also wants Congress to “consider” basing cot- 
ton controls on bales instead of acreage allotments, starting in 
1957. “If this change had been in effect in 1955,” the National 
Cotton Council asks critically, “what would farmers have done 
with the 4.5 million bales they raised in excess of the 10-million- 
bale quota?” 

Quantity allotments, the council fears, “might play havoc 
with cotton producers,” and punish them for being efficient. 

Other features of the Administration program you will want 
to watch are these: 

1) Ike asks for an end to the federal tax on gas that you use 
on the farm. This one is already headed for final o.k. by Con- 
gress. You can logk for some savings this year. 

2) A surprise to some is the President’s request to put a dol- 
lar limit on the size of price-support loans to any one individual 
or farming unit. This idea has been put forward in the past by 
Democrats and has a good chance of approval. 

8) The Administration suggests that corn be brought under 
the “acreage reserve,” along with cotton and wheat. Barring this, 
says Mr. Benson, he would like to see corn allotments ended and 
support put on a zero to 90 per cent basis . . . so that he could 
put the floor at a level “comparable with other feed grains.” 

4) The school milk program probably (Continued on page 10) 





Read a nonsense 
joke the other day 
that I get a big kick 
out of telling. 


“There was this poor fella who didn’t 
have all the stuff upstairs, y'know. J 
guess he was about thirty or so, and 
his brother gave him a watch. Course 
he dropped it the next day and the 
watch stopped. He prys the watch 
apart and there’s a dead cockroach in 
the works. He looks up with an expres- 
sion of triumphant discovery and says, 
... ‘Aaaaa-Haaaa! No wonder it stopped! 
The engineer! . . . He is dead!’” 


(I take it you don’t like nonsense 
type jokes.) 

I’m feeling foxey tonight because the 
wind’s howling outside and here I sit, 
toasting my feet in front of the fire, with 
a steaming hot cup of coffee and a bowl 
of popcorn. Maybe winter’s not so bad 
after all. 


The past week or so, folks have been 
planning for their spring chicks. Egg 
prices have been pretty good, looks 
like a good place to put some corn, $0 
they'll be more layers housed next fall 


. so then the egg prices will most ” 


likely drop a little. Who knows? 


There’s one thing that’s sure. No mat 
ter how good the prices, they'll never he 
so high that you can afford to be wasteful 
when it comes to poultry management. 


O’course, nobody is wasteful on pur- 
pose. But you might be wasteful be- 
cause you don’t keep records on egg 
costs, or because you don’t have time 
to study up on the latest poultry feed- 
ing and management ideas. 


That’s where your Watkins Dealer 
can be a real help, because he makes it 
a point to keep right up to the minute 
on the safest way to get chicks started, 
the best way to get ‘em ready for the 
laying house and the cheapest way to 
make a dozen eggs . . . and that’s what 
really counts. 

Here’s a quickie check list for poultry: 

1. Buy good chicks. You waste feed 

and labor on poor-breds. 

2. Be ready before they come ..- 

clean and disinfect the brooder. 

3. Have the right feed, with all the 

growth nutrients and fortification 
science provides. 

4. Be prepared to stop disease . -- 

fast. 


Your Watkins Dealer has a whole se- 
ries of poultry products to help .. . 
disinfectants nd insecticides, a power- 
ful Terramycin-Vitamin medicine called 
TV Special, and of course, Min-Vite for 
Poultry — the MINeral-VITamin-anti- 
biotic concentrate that lets you “mix 
your own” balanced poultry rations at 
a considerable savings. 


Talk it over with your Watkins Deal- 
er. Be ready when those chicks come. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Now that farmers are covered under the Social 
» Security Act, you may have wondered exactly how 
far it will go toward protecting you and your 
family—today and in the future. While Social 
Security benefits are extremely important, in most 
cases they won’t be sufficient to provide all the 
income you may feel you and your family should 
have, 

Life insurance is the ideal way to round out your 
total financial program—and your New York Life 





F agent can help you plan this program. 
For example, he can give you helpful information 








How to team up Social Security and Life 


Insurance security...for maximum security! 





about qualifying for Social Security benefits at age 
65. He can show you how much your widow and 
children could receive under Social Security, if you 
should die while the children are under age 18— 
and what your wife would receive for life after age 
65; or there may be other questions which he 
could be helpful in answering. 

Modern life insurance can be designed to fill 
financial gaps that may exist in your plans for the 
future. Your New York Life agent will be happy to 
work with you and plan the insurance program 
that’s best suited to your individual needs. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life, a mutual company, pays dividends to policyholders only. 
It is one of the strongest legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 


Together, life insurance and Social Security can 
assure you of protection for your family and a 
definite income for yourself when you retire. See 
the New York Life agent in your county soon, or 
mail the coupon today for your free copy of ‘What 
Social Security Means to the Farmer and His Family.” 


The New York Life Agent in Your County 
is a Good Man to Know 


New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. PF 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me—at no obligation— 


(CD Full information on your limited-payment life in- 
surance policies. 


(C My free copy of your booklet called ‘What Social 
Security Means to the Farmer and His Family.” 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone. 
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PHILLIPS 66° TROP-ARTIC 


ALL-WEATHER MOTOR OIL 





@ All year around, Phillips 66 
TROP-ARTIC is the right motor oil 
for your farm equipment, because 
it’s a summer and winter oil in one. 
It flows freely when it’s cold; it 
resists thinning when it’s hot. 


A 





IT’S PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS! 


10 = The Progressive Farmer 


TROP-ARTIC cuts oil consumption— 
reduces wear, corrosion and engine 
deposits—helps prevent costly time- 
wasting breakdowns, and saves on 
replacement parts. Compared to 
older types of motor oils, Trop- 
ARTIC can even double the life of 
an engine. 


TRop-ARTIC is a finer heavy duty 
oil for heavy farm work. It has 
proved it meets the exacting demands 
of the Mil-0-2104 Supplement | test. 
Use it to Jubricate and protect your 
truck and tractor—and your car 
as well. 


So for all-star motor oil perform- 
ance, get TROP-ARTIC All-Weather 
Motor Oil from your nearby Phillips 
66 Dealer or your local Tank Truck 
Driver, who offers a complete line 
of Phillips 66 Oils and Greases for 
all types of farm equipment. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


What’s New in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


will be extended for two years, as suggested by Mr. Benson. The 
Secretary also wants $75 million per year for the school-lunch 
milk instead of $50 million as in the past. Congress probably will 
go along. The House passed a bill last year calling for what the 
Secretary is asking. 

5) The President and Benson have promised “stepped up” 
pork buying to help hog prices. Congress already had urged the 
Secretary to do this—and he does not need new legislation. 


Sen. Ellender Talks About Plan 


We had a talk just the other day with a man who will have 
about as much to say as anybody about the farm program you 
get this year. He is the chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com. 
mittee, Sen. Allen J. (for Joseph) Ellender of Louisiana. 

We walked in on the Senator a couple of days after he had 
heard the President’s special farm message. Mr. Eisenhower has 
some good things in his program “mostly borrowed from the 
Democrats,” Mr. Ellender makes clear. There are, however, a 
number of “improvements” his committee will make, he said. 

One is likely to be more funds for the soil bank than Ike is 
suggesting. Mr. Ellender also thinks the soil bank will be “more 
effective” if tied in with price supports. (The Senator has since 
said that compliance in the soil-bank program should be com- 
pulsory, else there should be no price supports.) He doubts that 
many farmers will underplant allotments—unless incentives are 
high, or price supports withheld from noncooperators. 

He thinks that support for cotton and some other crops can 
be put on a “quality” basis—above 90 per cent for best quality, 
below it for poorer grades. Did he think, we asked him, that 
Mr. Benson would agree to this? 

Mr. Ellender indicated with a shrug that he could not tell, 
but had hopes.. (Since our interview with Mr. Ellender, the See- 
retary has made it pretty clear he would be against “flexing” 
above 90 per cent. Mr. Benson has said in the past that he might 
favor support based on quality, but from 90 per cent on down.) 


ASC Committees May Be More Important 


If a soil bank is put in operation soon—which looks likely— 
you will find your Agricultural Stabilization & Conservation 
(ASC) committees getting even a lot more important. New funds 
for the soil bank, say about $1 billion per year, probably would 
be handled by the committees. 

Because of this, and for the usual reasons, you may want to 
make a note of some recent changes in state committees. Under 
his “rotation” policy, says Mr. Benson, he has appointed Elmo B. 
Roberts of Enterprise to the Alabama committee. Mr. Roberts 
replaces Thomas J. Traylor of Sardis. Mr. Roberts owns and 
operates a farm where he grows cotton, peanuts, and feed crops. 

William A. Day of Bradenton has been named a new mem- 
ber of the Florida committee. He succeeds the late Ernest B. 
Sutton of Polk City. Mr. Day manages a farm that produces 
beef cattle and citrus fruit. 








This Month We Congratulate — 


]. Ernest Lambert, Wilcox County, Ala., recently elected presi- 
dent of the American Polled Hereford Association. The 
Polled herd of R. E. Lambert & Sons is said to be the largest 
and oldest east of the Mississippi. 


Senator Lister Hill, cited for distinguished service by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. In the 49 years of its history, 
but three such awards have been made. 


Pledger Carmichael, newly named agricultural extension editor 
in Georgia, to succeed O. B. Copeland who has moved to 
North Carolina to head all information activities for North 
Carolina State College. 


Byrd community in Marion County for having won the grand 
prize in the 1955 Alabama Rural Community Improvement 
Program. Among many other achievements, no cotton grow- 
er in the community made less than a bale of cotton per 
acre. In the program last year were 122 communities from 








48 counties. 
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1956 advancements in feed 
should result in 


a super start for 
your chicks... 


Cauives are you are buying 
better chicks and giving them 
better care than you used to — 

know the value of a good 
start in developing a good hen. 


If so, you will be getting a real 
thrill out of feeding Purina’s 
Super Startena with the new fast- 
start formula. Dr. Harold Wilcke, 
Purina’s Assistant Director of Re- 
search, reports it’s the best starter 
ever produced by Purina. 


The difference is so eye catch- 
ing, we have called the new for- 
mula “Purina Super Startena.” 
And here are some of the things 
you will actually see: 


Super Growth. Many thou- 
sands of chicks in Purina Re- 
search tests have averaged 5.6% 
bigger than ever before on Start- 
ena, And they took 7.4% less 
feed per pound of gain. 


Super Safe. You can order 
Startena with a built-in coccid- 
iosis control. It’s the best control 
ever tested by Purina Labora- 
tories to help you protect chicks 
from the worst killer of all chick 
diseases, 


Super Vigor. You can see 
brighter yellow shanks, perkier 
red combs, and fast, smooth 
feathering. 


Super Economy. It takes 
only 2 pounds of Super Startena 
per light-breed chick, 3 pounds 
per heavy. This is a real savings, 
because most feeds recommend 
3 to 4 pounds of starter—or more 
— before the chicks are ready for 
a growing ration. 


What makes 

the difference? 

Some of the formula changes that 
made these improvements, of 
course, are closely guarded se- 
crets. Others can be told, and 
here they are: 


Less fibre, more energy, more and 
better protein sources, and a very 
high level of health-giving vita- 
mins and minerals . . . all Micro- 
Mixed for complete distribution 
of even the tiniest ingredients. 


When you pay 25¢ to 65¢ for a 
pullet chick to grow a high- 
producing hen, it’s just good com- 
mon sense to buy a quality starter 
ration. And with new Purina 
Super Startena you may actually 
save money, because you buy less 
starter to do the job. 


See your Purina Dealer with the 
red and white Checkerboard 
Sign. Get your 1956 Super Start- 
ena and watch those chicks live 
and grow. You'll be glad you did. 





to 4¢ per dozen eggs. 





New SUPER Line of Laying Chows 


Purina has a complete new line of Super Laying Chows, formu- 
lated to help top poultry raisers get more eggs per bag of feed. 
Super Layena, Super Cage Layena, and Super Lay Chow contain 
added productive energy, protein, and vitamins. In the East, 
Where the new Super Chows were field-tested, many poultry 
raisers with top-producing hens lowered their feed cost by 2¢ 








97.3% LIVABILITY ON 
TWO MILLION CHICKS 


Startena is better this year than last. 
And last year 11,198 poultry raisers 
who kept careful records averaged 
97.3% livability on their chicks, They 
all fed 2 to 3 pounds of Startena per 
chick, They raised 2,364,891 chicks. 


These poultry folks did something 
more, They sanitized the whole house, 
feeders, and founts with Purina Disin- 
fectant before putting in chicks, And 
most of them kept Purina Chek-R-Tabs 
in the drinking water for the first 
month, to halt spread of diseases. 


25¢ Discount — This year your Purina 
Dealer wants you to try these chick- 
saving health aids. Just cut out this ad 
and take it to him. He'll give you a 
25¢ discount on the two of them pur- 
chased together. Please tear it out now, 
before you forget. Ask your Purina 
Dealer about chicks, feeders, founts — 
all your chick starting needs, 





FARM TV 
SPECTACULAR 


GRAND OLE OPRY 





Don’t miss the big February hour-long 


show. Grand Ole Opry goes Western 
with guest stars Tex Ritter and the Sons 


of the Pioneers on these stations: 


TOWN CHANNEL TOWN CHANNEL 
FEBRUARY 4 FEBRUARY 15 
Atlanta, Ga. 11 Panama City, Fla. 7 
Columbus, Ga. 6 Pensacola, Fla. 8 

Rome, Ga. 9 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 17 FEBRUARY 18 
Dotan, og . 
Mobile, Ala. 

FEBRUARY 11 Augusta, Ga. 6 

Birmingham, Ala. 6 Thomasville, Ga. 6 

Orlando, Fla, 6 

Macts Gi.” 18 FEBRUARY 19 

Savannah, Ga. 11 Albany, Ga. 10 












Purina folks are 













In the 14 Deep South States, there are..o. 


188 Purina Salesmen 
1,451 Purina Dealers 
and 11 Purina Mills 
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Reduce 
your 
seed hed 
preparation 
costs 
with 


















Lift-O-Flex Disc Harrow— 
the adjustable disc harrow 
for most lift-type tractors 


flee: 


Pulverizers— 
sprocket and roller 





Your seed bed preparation costs stay 
low when you use efficient Roderick 
Lean and Vulcan tillage tools. There’s 
a tool for every tillage need in the Farm 
Tools Division line—disc, spike and 
spring-tooth harrows ... rotary hoes... 
... foller and sprocket pulverizers ... 
fertilizing subsoiler. Ask your dealer 
for more information or send now for 
free bulletins. 


FARM TOOLS DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH 


FORGINGS COMPANY 
62 Thorn Street, Coraopolis, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH RODERICK LEAN 
VULCAN HARVEY 


—the quality line of tillage and 
materials handling tools 
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The Progressive Farmer advertising sales staff, including President Eugene Butler and General Manager Fowler 
Dugger. Salesmen are located in New York, Chicago, Dallas, Birmingham, Raleigh, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 








The World of Advertising 


A report to our readers on advertising 


policies of The Progressive Farmer. 


By PAUL HUEY 


Vice President and Advertising Manager 


In earlier issues, our readers have 
been given reports on the editorial 
and circulation departments of The 
Progressive Farmer. This is a re- 
port on the advertising department. 

All departments work as a close- 
ly integrated team, but each has 
its specialized responsibilities in 
turning out the completed product 
that goes to your homes each month. 

Publishing a modern magazine is 
a big manufacturing job and, un- 
like the manufacturing of most oth- 
er products, we must create a com- 
pletely new model from cover to 
cover 12 times a year. 

A little more than half of the 
space in each “new model” is filled 
with editorial material for the en- 
lightenment and enjoyment of our 
readers, men, women, boys, and 
girls. The rest of the magazine is 
made up of advertising, which we 
believe to be equally interesting 
and enlightening. 


Without our revenue from adver- 
tising, there could be no Progres- 
sive Farmer as you know it today. 
The cost of your subscription would 
be many times what you pay, and 
you would find the magazine to be 
far less colorful and interesting. 

It is with pride that we refer to 
our advertisers. They are repre- 
sentative of the most reliable, the 
most successful business organiza- 
tions in our country. Their mes- 
sages are filled with the latest facts 
on new and improved products and 
services essential to better farming 
and good living. The first public 
knowledge of most of our great 
new products and developments is 
usually gained from advertising. 


Beyond the pride we take in the 
amount, the high quality, and the 
great variety of advertising carried 
by The Progressive Farmer, we also 
take pride in the fact that many ad- 
vertisements seen elsewhere are not 
permitted to appear in this maga- 
zine. That is because The Progres- 
sive Farmer continues its historic 
policy of guaranteeing its advertis- 
ing, and for that reason alone we 
must refuse many who seek to ad- 
vertise with us. Our readers would 
probably be astonished if they knew 
how much advertising we decline 
in behalf of their interests each 
year. It is almost a daily occur- 
rence to refuse space to advertisers 
whose reliability we cannot vouch 
for, to those whose copy is in poor 
taste or in violation of fair play in 
business, and to those whose prod- 
ucts we will not encourage. For 
example, The Progressive Farmer 
has never accepted the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages, and it pio- 
neered in the censorship of patent 
medicines, investment schemes, 
worthless mail-order items, and a 
long list of others whom we would 
not support with our advertising 
guarantee. 


Some people have had the idea 
in times past that advertising 
caused merchandise and services to 
cost more. That opinion has long 
since given way to the more en- 
lightened understanding that ad- 
vertising increases sales and brings 
the price down within reach of 
more and more new masses of pur- 
chasers. Advertising stimulates 
competition, thereby forcing every 
manufacturer to do his level best 


to put out a better product at the 
lowest possible price. 

Consider the fact that it costs our 
advertisers only 4 cent to deliver a 
full 4-color page into each of your 
homes through The Progressive 
Farmer. The cost is only 4/10 
cent to reach each of our 1,300,000 
subscriber families with a full black 
and white page. The cost of having 
a salesman call on you to deliver 
one of these messages would be a 
matter of dollars. It is obvious that 
the price tag on what you buy 
would not be lowered, had the 
manufacturer not spent that frac- 
tion of a cent to interest you in 
what he had to sell. Indeed, with- 
out the speed and power of adver- 
tising, his smaller volume of sales 
would cause the price to be consid- 
erably higher. 


Advertising teaches the consum- 
er to be discriminating and to de 
mand the most for his money-it 
teaches us that the price tag has 
less meaning than the reputation 
of the manufacturer behind a re- 
spected brand of merchandise. 

We like to think of The Progres- 
sive Farmer as a great show win- 
dow to bring into your living room 
a vast array of merchandise which 
you could not see in days spent in 
shopping. This helps you make de- 
cisions or weigh needs and values 
on your own time as a family unit 
Then when you go to your dealer, 
you are better prepared to make 
wise decisions on what you buy. 
And it does take preparation to be 
a wise buyer these days. Right im 
this issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er you will find many products ad- 
vertised that were not in existence) 
10 years ago, or even 1 year agoy" 

One of the biggest segments of 
the $8 billion spent annually for 
advertising in our country is for the 
promotion of agricultural pr 
in their original state or as prod 
manufactured from raw mat 
originating on the farm. Pick up 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Meet and drive this new 
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Electric conveyor does away with carrying and lifting and cuts his manpower needs by 50%, 
says C. R. Hack of Berwick, Pa. He uses it to handle ear corn and baled hay, easily and quickly. 


Abundant electric power 
reduces manpower needs, 
hoosts production and profits 


Electricity is supplying “muscles” and “long arms” for all kinds 
of farm jobs—storing ear corn, for example. In more than 300 
farm operations, low-price electricity is saving manpower, increas- 
ing production and profits, making farm life more enjoyable. 


Weather in F ebruary 


By Barry Schilit 





ESTIMATED DEPARTURE FROM 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE 











DAILY 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF 
AVERAGE RAINFALL 











Comments on Forecast 
for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


All sections of Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida are expected to be colder and wetter than 
normal in February. This forecast is in re- 
verse of the weather pattern last year in most 
sections of these states. Temperatures should 
average as much as 4 or 5 degrees below nor- 
mal at most inland stations. Along the coast, 
conditions will be somewhat closer to normal, 
but still noticeably colder than last February. 

Most of Georgia and northern Florida will 
be especially wet. Total rainfall should reach 
150 per cent, or more, of normal. Elsewhere 
in this three-state region, rainfall will average 
from 110 to 130 per cent of normal. 

Last year, Alabama averaged slightly wetter 
than normal, but statewide totals in Georgia 
and Florida were 25 to 35 per cent below nor- 
mal. Ground water levels in northern Florida 
and southern Georgia remained at record low 
levels for the sixth consecutive month. 

Florida’s rainfall pattern in February 1955 
was unusually erratic. For example, Key West 
recorded 1/20 inch for the entire month; while 
Pensacola had more than triple its normal rain- 
fall, with a total of 10.25 inches. Of this sig- 
nificant total, 9.16 inches fell in a single 24- 
hour period. 
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He Left His Mark 

















As electricity’s benefits to the U. S. farmer increase, so do his 
needs for more and more electric power. He’s using twice as much 
as he did ten years ago. By 1962 he’ll need twice as much again. 


The added power for more electric help will be supplied by 
America’s more than 400 independent electric light and power 
companies, and by local farm electric groups. They are all planning 
and building ahead now so there'll always be plenty of electricity 
to make the business of farming more attractive than ever. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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Or no man can it be more aptly 
said, “The world is better for his 
having lived,” than of the late 
William H. Danforth, founder of 
giant Purina Mills. He had a pro- 
found effect on the lives of thou- 
sands of people. 

Early in his life he developed 
a creed of challenging himself and 
others. He dared all whom he 
met personally, and the hundreds 
of thousands who read his famous 
book, “I Dare You,” to “stand tall, 
live tall, think tall.” 

He believed and taught that 


four-square living would make 
any person’s life better. His four 
fold development plan advocated 
full growth of a person—mentally, 
physically, religiously, and social 
] 


y. 
Thousands of the country’s top 
young people learned—and now 
live—the “I dare you” creed taught 
at the American Youth Founda 
tion Camp in Michigan. No one 
that ever read Danforth’s book or 
met him failed to catch and prat- 
tice the “I dare you” creed. 
are better for it. C.G. Scruggs. 
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S. J. Stokes, Jr., knows fine tobacco— from seed to 
cigarette! Down in the heart of the Bluegrass, Mr. S. J. 
Stokes, Jr., of Colonial Hall near Lexington, Kentucky, op- 
erates a leading tobacco and tobacco seed farm, specializing 
in raising choice Burley tobacco seed. Mr. Stokes has grown 
up with fine tobacco, and knows it from seed to cigarette . . . 
which is why he picked VICEROY as his favorite among all 
cigarettes! 


“Viceroys have that 
Real Tobacco Taste 


I miss in every other 
filter brand !- 


And no wonder! Only Viceroy gives you 
20,000 tiny filters in every tip—twice as 
many as the next two largest-selling filter 
brands! That’s why you get that clean, 
fresh, real tobacco taste! 
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~ Viceroy’s exclusive filter is made from pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural ! 
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A CONTINUED down- 
trend in farm income shapes 
up for 1956. Outlook varies 
somewhat for different com- 
modities. 


I> Cotton price decline is al- 
most sure. Based on cur- 











crop for the first time in 
several years. Full support 
rate will apply to more 
Southern counties this year, 
since more will classify as 
commercial corn-producing 
areas. It will mean cur- 
tailed acreage, but in- 








rent carryover estimates, a 
record 14 million bales 
next August, price supports 
under the new law could be 
"flexed" down to 75 per 
cent of parity. As of mid- 
December 1955, this would be about 26 cents per 







creased price — even though 
the price support rate will 
be lower than for 1955. 





I> Soybean growers report 
they're ready to grow more 
of this oil crop. Last year's weather favored 


pound, on the average. More likely is some change ~ yields in much of the South, and in some areas beans 
in base grade, plus shift to modern parity. Based fit diverted cotton acres better than most other 


on present proposals before Congress, this might 
lower the average support rate to near 30 cents. 


IS Dairy product prices may average lower for the 
year. Production per cow, low feed costs, and a 
pick up in dairy herd building all point to large 
Supplies, some lower price. Total gross income wi 
equal, may exceed 1955. Net income will be main- 
tained, mainly because of lower feed costs. 


> Beef cattle buildup has finally halted, and 1956 
should mark the beginning of decline. But reduc- 
tion in numbers won't have too much price effect 
through the first six to nine months of the year. 
Cattle feeding has soared to new peaks throughout 
the country, especially in the South and Southwes 
Heavy sales of fat stock will depress prices. 

By summer's end, however, a marked tightenin 
in feeder, stocker, and 
fat cattle supplies 


crops. A lower support rate may be in store for 
this year's bean output. Income will depend pretty 
much on weather; but with a normal season, it 
should be as big or bigger than 1955. 


r I~ Tobacco prices could be better in 1956. Carryover 
11 will remain large, but lower grade burley is moving 
rapidly into buyers’ hands at near-record price 
levels. Reduced acreage of all types points to 
lower production, unless the season is again excep- 
tionally good. Better prices are likely to offset 
production drops, with total income down some. 
Tobaccomen report that expanded filter use is 
creating unusual domestic demand for all burley 
grades, especially low grades. This could point to 
Se. a shift from milder, higher priced fluecured types. 
It could lead to the same kind of fluecured buildup 
gz trouble burley growers faced in 1954. 


I> Labor expense will be 





should strengthen prices 
markedly. If Government- 


leased cropland under Barometer 


up in 1956. Long-time 


of Farm Business trend in migration of 


labor off Southern farms 





proposed new programs 


has been speeded up in 





can be grazed, a sharp Jan. 1 - Oct. 30,1955 Jan. 1 - Oct. 30, 1954 . 
lige eeanues fer all *Fertilizer Bought (tons).............----- 7,324,589 6,527,523 FORGRS ' MEGRES 

5 Year 1954-55 
Decks aenstse aaa Cotton Exports, Aug. 1 = Jan, 6... 708053 bales? 1,632,440 bolest | XS> Trends that will af- 
would develop quickly. Cotton Used in U.S., Aug. 1-Nov. 30.. 3,070,576 bales = 2,893,377 bales fect Southern farmers' 





I Hog farmers will face 


pocketbooks in 1956 are: 
Crop Year 1955-56 Crop Year 1954-55 











Wheat Exports, July 1 -Oct. 30 (bu.).... 65,533,000 61,795,000 

& CON sated. 198: PFiRO Sizable irrigation in- 
Level Sor meat of the year 1955 1954 crennen--firetabio aaa 
and a declining output. Tobacco Exports, Jan. 1 - Oct. 30, 1955 (Ibs.).. 428,800,000 355,000,000 —_—— ! 
Even with very favorable Domestic Consumption Cigarettes, over most of South last 

a oth feed i CEIIEY, TIN oo ccostacatgsvecsrcssccssiccccesncess 383,000 368,600 year did not lower the 
corn and other feed grain i 
siheeu, profits will be Jan. 1 - Nov.30, 1955 Jan. 1 - Nov. 30, 1954 Yess os rte ary 
sharply squeezed. The Pulpwood Receipts (cords)..........-. 24,254,000 20,695,000 rrigation SyStems. 





unfavorable price-cost 
Total Concentrate Supply Per 


Much improved land prepa- 


Oct. 1, 1955 Oct. 1, 1954 
ration—Land leveling J 





























fo is . Grain-Using Animal Unit.............2...--s0--0000 1.13 tons 1.03 tons and contouring with bi 
ed to reduce sprin s 
eee i t a . FEDERALLY-INSPECTED LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER, U.S. equipment, forced on 7 
web caps: ig hess Jan. 1 - Nov. 30,1955 Jan. 1 - Nov. 30, 1954 many by irrigation needa 
fall's marketings. Real SES, ea 17,438,700 16,893,800 has paid extre-dell ae 
improvement in hog situ- Coven 0866200 Pyne oa 
ation won't be well un- Sheep and Lambs ................ 13,229,000 12,980,100 More insect contro} proba) 
derway until very late ems—Given a nor 
in 1956. BROILER PLACEMENTS IN THE U.S. season, overwintered 


I> Corn acreage will be 


4 Wks. Ending Like 4 Wks, Jan. 1 - Dec. 31, 1955 

Dec. 31, 1955 Year Ago ° 
22 Reporting Areas.... 81,622,000 55,011,000 1,028,376,000 ticularly, will be out] 
Southern States Only.. 63,030,000 38,836,000 787,889,000 in force. 






sects, boll weevils 








increased substantially. 


~ *Fertilizer figures cover 10 Southern States—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, raisi 
Record and near-record Florida, Alebome, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. Interest in shee 
yields over the South +The cotton year runs from Aug. | to July 31 the following year. is cont inuing to grow 


tNew York Cotton Exchange figures. 





made corn a paying cash 



















Southeastern areas. 
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NOW 


“SWING - 
CAT 










NOW ...3 MORE BONUS REASONS 
FOR OWNING CAT DIESEL TRACTORS! 


Meet the newest and largest member of the “Swing- 
Around” Cat Tool Bar family: the No. 6 Tool Bar —com- 
panion equipment for the Cat D6 Tractor! Like the popular 
No. 4 and No. 2 Tool Bars for Cat D4 and D2 Tractors, the 
No. 6 makes it possible for you to own a complete set of 
Cat tillage equipment plus a bulldozer at a very nominal 
cost. You can speed up your tillage work and move dirt and 
clear land for less! Here’s how: 


Cut machinery investment. . . You can own a Cat Tool Bar 
“== and farm-type Bulldozer for no more than the cost of an 
industrial type bulldozer ALONE. 





Save on tool costs .. . Farm the Cat Tool Bar way and you 

‘ can owna complete set of heavy-duty Cat tillage equip- 
ment at big savings. You need only the basic tools — no duplicate 
controls, wheels, chassis. Cat Tool Bar equipment is built extra- 


rugged to withstand the brute strength of the powerful tractors. 





ROUND" 


TOOL BARS 














Ear No. 6 ‘’Swing-Around” 
imps hold beam securely, 

© permit swinging the draft 
ta for bulldozer operation. Ad- 
ulate tool and bulldozer pen- 
Fovide a tip-tilt feature to the 





Work your farm better... With the low-cost tools you 
need you can do the jobs you've always wanted to do... 
and do them better. Subsoil, chisel, renovate pastures and work 
seedbeds deeper, clear land, move dirt. At a touch on the conven- 
ient hydraulic control lever you raise, lower, hold or permit the 
tools to float at any desired position. 


See your Caterpillar Dealer for complete details ... He 
will gladly show you how owning Caterpillar equipment will 
increase your work-capacity ... cut fuel costs 60% to 80% 

.do many jobs ordinary machines can’t. He will help you 
select the equipment you need — subsoilers, chisels, culti- 
vators, disk ridgers, ditcher, listers and many others. He will 
demonstrate the tractor and equipment you need... you 
take the controls... you check production ... you see the 
real performance with your own eyes... you make every 


be | 


test! Say “when”! 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Coterpilior and Cot ore Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Troctor Co. 
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Look for 


(J AFB-205 Milk House 

(CD) AFB-210 Milking Parlor 
(C] AFB-211 Utility Building 
| ( AFB-212 Pole-Type Barn 
| ( AFB-213 Re-surfacing 


((] AFB-214 Pole-Type 
Poultry House 


() AFB-216 Pole-Type 
Machine Shed 


Box 777, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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ASONITE 


4 


pare BSE Po Op ¢ rs 


r-—MASONITE PRESDWOOD---— 


([] AFB-204 Community Nest [] AFB-217 Bunker Silo 
(CD) AFB-218 Brooder House 


(] AFB-219 Comb. 
Brooder-Range 


((] AFB-220 Bulk Storage Bin [_] AE-268 Remodeled 
() AFB-158 Econ. Range 


Shelter 


(CD AFB-176 Econ. Poultry § (] AE-274 Garage Workshop 


([] AFB-186 Econ. Brooder 
Masonite® Corporation, Dept. PRF-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 3 plans checked above. 


the man who makes the difference 


Bo “Pe, 
s:-Can 5 sPecial aipore Pp 
King hour, *"*¢teg ja te builds” TYP0 Bary 


NEWEST CONSTRUCTION— 
GREATEST DURABILITY— 
LOWEST COST 


Masonite offers 23 farm and home building plans, free, 
using Tempered Presdwood®, the grainless hardboard 
made from wood that will not split, splinter or crack. 
Nail, saw, drill, plane Presdwood just like wood with 
ordinary carpentry tools. 


Plan wisely before you build. When considering new 
construction, remodeling or repairing, it will pay to get 
a Masonite easy-to-follow working plan. 


USE COUPON —CHECK ANY 3 OF THESE PLANS. WE WILL SEND THEM FREE OF COST. 


(C] AFB-191 Tilt-Top Hog 
House 


(] AFB-193 Ind. Hog House 
([] AE-267 Sewing Room 


Kitchen 
oO AEB-312 Workbench 


() AE-275 Enclosed Porch 
(_] AE-297 Attic Room 




















How We Lived When 


Land Brought 


20c an Acre 
By Laura Banks 


I WAS reared in the country. In 
1871 my parents bought 321 acres 
of land in Walker County, Ala., 
with lots of different kinds of tim- 
ber on it. At that time it cost 50 
cents an acre. 

They built a one-room house of 
large pine logs. A huge fireplace 
furnished plenty of cooking space, 
as well as a place to keep warm. 
The room served as living room, 
kitchen, dining room, bedroom— 
and meathouse. I remember see- 
ing my mother reach up to the 
overhead joist to cut down some 
sausage neatly done up in white 
shucks and hung up to dry. 


They cleared up a patch or field. 
They fixed a pen with a shed roof 
for 10 head of sheep that my 
mother’s people gave her. The 
first two or three years were tough, 
but progress was steady. 

In later years, they put up more 
buildings. They added a cow, a 
hog, and a few chickens. 

After some eight years, two lit- 
tle girls had arrived. 

Folks in older settled places 
gave us a lot of fruit trees, most 
of them of good varieties. Our 
thrifty parents soon learned to dry 
fruit. They didn’t know about 
canning fruit at that time. 

The flock of sheep increased 
and produced wool. Mother card- 
ed, spun, and wove cloth. She 
made warm linsey dresses, pants, 
shirts, coats, blankets, socks, and 
stockings for the family. She card- 
ed and spun or knitted by light 
of a brass kerosene burner or a 
few coals and a knot of pine. 

Just after dark one night, I was 
sent out into the yard for a knot 
of pine. When I reached to get 
it, I screamed. My parents rushed 
out — thinking I had been bitten 
by a snake. 

But they found that “it was a 
little light came toward me.” My 
father told me the bug wanted to 
hold a light for me to see—it was 
only a lightning bug. 


Three more rooms were added 
with a porch on each side of the 
building. This made an ideal place 
for children to play when it rained 
in summer. But we children learn- 
ed, as we grew older, that life 
wasn’t all play, but a lot of work. 

On rainy days after gathering- 
time in fall, we would all go to 
the barn and shuck a lot of corn. 
There were quite a few beautiful 
red ears in the heap. 

The cow that furnished milk 
and butter for the table was fed 
cotton seed, good meal, and plenty 
of shucks. 

When night came we held a 
family devotional. 





Before you buy 
poultry netting, 
see the new 


KEYLINE 


netting and make 
this simple test 


ORDINARY NETTING 


Stretch a sample of ordinary hexagon 
poultry netting in your hands. See how it 
loses shape. It sags. It bulges and bags. 


KEYLINE NETTING 


Now, stretch a sample of Keyline—the 
new netting reinforced with horizontal 
wires. It stays smooth and flat! 


This simple test shows why 
Keyline poultry netting 
stretches tightly, evenly. 

You stretch the horizontal 
wires. The ‘‘reverse twist” 
weave of Keyline adjusts at 
once to give a neat, flat sur- 
face. The bottom hugs tight to 
the ground. The top is straight 
and taut. 

This new, improved poultry 
netting costs no more than or- 
dinary netting. See it before 
you buy. 






| By the makers of 

Red Brand® Fence, 

Red Brand® Barbed Wire, 
and Red Top® Posts. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY 


Peoria 7, Iinols 
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Don't Gamble with Hog Cholera... i=g O\VYVANG : 
“iting - Vaccinate with 
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—_— You might be lucky this year — or you might not. 
an or- You just can’t afford to gamble against the heavy losses that 
bei result from hog cholera! Dead pigs pay no profits. [D) (U) OWA 
So instead of taking a risky gamble, stop hog cholera Erysipelas Bacterin” for ERYSIPELAS 
before it starts. Give your hogs safe, dependable immunity ; : f : 
against this costly disease. Erysipelas is another widespread swine 
! Vaccinate with ROVAC — because ROVAC is your best disease that causes heavy death and 
protection against hog cholera. ROVAC assures profit losses. Vaccinate against erysip- 
at least two-year immunity — and cannot cause the disease. elas with DUOVAX for dependable 
ie Don’t gamble with hog cholera — vaccinate with immunity. Only one injection required. 
ts ROVAC and be safe and sure. You can rest easy knowing DUOVAX requires no antiserum — and 
you have the best available insurance on your hog cannot cause or spread erysipelas. 





profits. Write for free literature. 


*Hoc CuHoiera Vaccine (Modified Live Virus) Rabbit Origin— Vacuum Dried ROVAC®. 

U. S. Pat No. 2,518,978, 

**Erysipeias Bacrertn Duovax®— Whole Killed Culture —Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae — Aluminum 
oa Hydroxide — Adsorbed and Concentrated; 








linols 
\ Lederle’ LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER. NEW YORK 





Special Introductory Offer! 


SAWE 50« 


on every 100 Ib. bag of 


RED HAT 


STARTING MASH 








Here’s an amazing offer . . . tremendous savings for you 
on RED HAT Starting Mash! You save 50¢ on the 
100 Ib. bag! 25¢ on the 50 Ib. bag! And 10¢ on the 
25 Ib. bag! 

We want you to try RED HAT Starting Mash, contain- 
ing C-87, the “just right” combination of essential 
nutrients which get your baby chicks off to a good start. 
Rich in bone and body-building nutrients, RED HAT 
Starting Mash with C-87 offers important advantages 
to poultry growers. Thousands have found that C-87 
means faster growth, higher livability, greater uniform- 
ity, better feathering and pigmentation and more free- 
dom from nutritional diseases. We believe once you try 
it you'll always use RED HAT Feeds. 


Act now! See your local 
RED HAT Feed dealer. 

Or write for the name 

of the dealer nearest you! 





RED HAT 


FEEDS 


ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, Decatur, Alabama 
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Horseshoe Bend bridge, standing near Dadeville; Ala. 


“Kissing Bridges” 


Have Stood Against Weather and Time 


By KATHLEEN CHEAPE 


N O matter how remote the scene 
or rural the road, a motorist: driv- 
ing through the South sees about 
him marks of modern civilization. 
Electric wires follow the roadside. 
Television antennae bring. far- 
away corners of the world into 
living rooms. But a motorist on a 
country road may suddenly come 
upon a reminder of a quieter day. 
Old covered bridges still stand as 
a monument to bygone times. 
Called “kissing bridges,” they 
served a more useful purpose than 
a place for horse-and-buggy 
“spooning.” They were built be- 
cause of a belief that being cov- 
ered from the weather, they would 
last longer. Also, the covering 
added strength against wind. 





Near Blount Springs, 
Blount County, Ala. 


Early builders must have used 
sound reasoning. Many of these 
bridges still stand. There are 
more than 50 covered bridges in 
Alabama, found in 12 counties. 
Blount boasts 16; Cullman, 15; 
Calhoun, 7; Lee, 4; Tallapoosa 
and Talladega, 3 each; Montgom- 
ery, 2. Colbert, Coosa, Etowah, 
Sumter, and Tuscaloosa counties 
have one each. 

Over 50 covered bridges in 


Put together with wooden 
pegs in 1850, standing 
in Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 
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Port Royal, Montgomery 
County, Tenn. 


Georgia span streams in 21 coun- 
ties. Banks has 10 and Troup 6, 
4 of which are in use. Oglethorpe 
has four, three of which connect 
with other counties. Barrow has 
four; two on the Jackson County 
line, and two on the Walton Coun- 
ty line. Franklin has three, two of 
which are county-line bridges. 
Lumpkin and Gilmer also have 
three each. Counties with two 
covered bridges each are: Madi- 
son, Meriwether, White, Dawson, 
Forsyth, Hall, Early, Oconee, 
Cobb, and Walton. Upson has a 
county-line bridge plus one other. 
Bartow, Jackson, and Newton 
have one each. 

Covered bridges have many 
enemies —fire, and flood, and 
“progress.” A number have been 
replaced because automobile and 
truck traffic need wider bridges 
that can hold heavier loads. 

If you are looking for a spot of 
beauty, you can walk across an 
old covered bridge and listen to 
the sound of boards, and watch 
the sunlight fall through the lat- 
ticework, and be carried back to 
an era of bustles and buggies and 
Sunday afternoon strolls. 
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“MY EATON 2-SPEED AXLE 
HELPS ME GET 





FOR SHEEP !” 


+--reports sheep rancher Happy Shahan, 
Brackettville, Texas 
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two of 8 Y RANCH sprawls over 24,500 acres,” says Ha Shahan. “I’ve got more 
P y PPy g 
ridges. than 9,000 lambs, 1,000 head of cattle. I buy lambs in the fall, shear them 
4 have in March, sell in April—my big month. When the market opens high, I must be 
gh there in time to sell before the price breaks. Thanks to the Eaton 2-Speed Axle, 
awson, Ican get there when the price is right. 
doonee, “The sheep market is in San Antonio, 120 miles away. Before we hit the 
1 has a highway, though, there’s plenty of rough going on the ranch — rocky, 
— semi-mountainous land, narrow cactus trails over the steepest gullies 
you ever saw. But Eaton’s low-gear range takes this terrain right in Saves HOURS. “Traveling to market with a 
many stride... and our GMC truck pulls the trailer through easily — full load, or returning empty, the Eaton 
1, Be without bruising livestock or damaging equipment. 5 gre wean eo in a Ese ws age 
, ‘ ‘ : . . job,” remarks Happy Shahan. “Ev 
ile a “The quicker we travel, the less shrinkage in the lambs. With fast kegel shoei; Eaton's high-geer ranges 
bridges Eaton’s high-gear range, we’re sure of fast legal speeds on the cuts down motor RPM, gives me longer 
. highway. That’s mighty important. We get a better price for engine life and more miles per gallon. 
f ths stock yee. ‘ ’ hee Bente hi And because of Eaton’s easy shifting, a 
spot 0 ock, and trucking costs are lower, also. I’ve been ranching day’s driving is a lot less tiring.” 
- 7 for 16 years, and I wouldn’t own a truck without an Eaton — at 
sten ” SAVES DOLLARS. “Truckers around here 
watch 2 Speed Axle. ; need Eaton 2-Speed Axles,” claims Chester 
the lat- An Eaton 2-Speed Axle can save you time, trouble and dol- Slimp, Jr., Vice President, Motor Truck 
back to lars. Ask your dealer today for a demonstration. Sales Company, GMC dealer in San 
ies and Antonio. “They want two-trucks-in-one—a 


hard-pulling vehicle for field work, a fast 
truck for highway hauling. Only an Eaton- 
equipped truck meets demands like that.” 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


MORE THAN 2 MILLION EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 





PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: 
Why tolerate out-dated, slow- 
traffic highways? Speak up 
in your state for more and 
better roads, 
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FERTILIZER 


5% MINIMUM 
GUARANTEED warmecen 33.* naan 





16 15%. mereare mm" 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER 
is guaranteed to contain 33.5 % nitro- 
gen. Special conditioning gives the 
rounded pellets increased resistance 
to caking during shipment or in 
storage. This fertilizer flows freely, 
spreads evenly. Its uniform high 
quality is guaranteed, 


Lion . . . the Largest Manufacturer of 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
in the World, also produces Sulphate 
of Ammonia Fertilizer and Anhydrous 


Ammonia. 
* x x 


A SOW TEST is the first step toward 
the intelligent use of money-making 
plant foods. See your county agent, 
vo-ag teacher, or soil conservation leader 
for advice and assistance. 


LION OIL 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 





BASED ON STATE EXPERIMENT 
STATION TESTS... 


each 5] 
properly invested in 


LION 
AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


will return an average 
increased yield 

worth $2 to $4 on 
small grains 








Other average returns: $3 to $5 on cotton; 
$3 to $4 on corn; $3 to $4 on wheat. 


Whether you grow small grains as a money-crop or take 
your profit in beef or milk, here’s the way to beat the 
cost-price squeeze! Extensive tests made by State Ex- 
periment Stations and agricultural colleges across the 
nation bear out the fact that each dollar properly invested 
in Lion Ammonium Nitrate brings the average results 
shown above. These results are based on the application 
of the amount of nitrogen per acre recommended by 
State Experiment Stations to soil having sufficient phos- 
phorus and potash. 


Your dollar, invested in the proper commercial fertilizers 
including yield-increasing Lion Ammonium Nitrate, 
can pay remarkable dividends. Actual costs and gains will 
depend upon variable factors, including prices, but Lion 
Ammonium Nitrate, properly used, invariably pays more 
than it costs. 


Yes, the answer to the cost-price squeeze is to grow more 
on less land—which you can do through the intelligent 
use of fertilizers. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate is a superior fertilizer contain- 
ing two types of nitrogen—quick-acting nitrate nitrogen 
to get growth started fast, and longer-lasting ammonia 
nitrogen to insure continued growth. For pre-planting, 
side-dressing or top-dressing with solid nitrogen, insist 
on Lion Ammonium Nitrate. Get more for your money. 
See your favorite fertilizer supplier for your requirements. 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: LION Oll BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. © INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, Des Moines, fa. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, Lo. 
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Our editors assume no te. 
sponsibility for opinions ex. 
pressed in Mail Box letters, 


A Star in Our Crown 
Let me add a star to your crown 
in February. Congratulations to 
the best farm magazine in the 
States! Mrs. Francis Lynch, 
Cooke County, Ter, 


New Slants on Cotton 

I hope The Progressive Farmer 
keeps on thinking aloud in regard 
to the cotton situation! The 56 
allotments are out, and the out- 
look is disturbing. 

Does anyone think a cotton 
grower’s union would control cot- 
ton for domestic use at less than 
parity? The Government should 
provide a substitute contract. Pro- 
duction payments can assure farm. 
ers a square deal. 

There is no excuse for the Goy- 
ernment to buy cotton and pile it 
up. Other countries have goods 
and services we can use. In the 
process of trading, we can make 
more than fair-weather friends. 

Let the farmer grow a stated 
amount for use in this country, 
assure him of fair returns for such 
an amount — parity, or if 90 per 
cent of parity, make up the differ. 
ence by land rental. 

Since we have surplus cotton, 
production controls must be con- 
tinued. But if our system of acre- 
age allotments is not improved, 
we may as well say good-bye to 
most of the Southeastern crop. 
Allotments should be to the man 
and not to the land and should be 
salable for the crop year ahead. 
Then, trading among farmers 
would cure a lot of trouble. And 
every allotted acre might be 
planted. R. W. Taylor, 

Chambers County, Ale. 





Want To Help Martins? 

Decimated ranks of the purple 
martin are in for help, if L. M. 
Hardy can get the help of gourd 
planters. 

Mr, Martin packages six “martin 
gourd” seed and a leaflet asking 
recipient to grow or build pole 
high homes for these helpful birds 
now approaching extinction. Mr 
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Hardy is waging a one-man delay- 
ing action by mail. Directions for 
protecting the nests against vermin 
are included in the package. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
L. M. Hardy, Eaton Park, Fla., 
Box 99. Florence Baker, 

Suwannee County, Fla. 


Wants Poundage Controls 

Why not control crops by the 
pound rather than the acre when 
they are bought and priced by 
the pound? 

Suppose I have a 3%-acre to- 
bacco allotment over a period of 
years. I average 1,000 pounds per 
acre. Another farmer has a 15- 
acre allotment. He is better able 
to rotate, has better tobacco plots, 
and averages 1,250 pounds per 
acre.. Acreages are cut. I get 2% 
acres. He gets 10. He buys an 
imrigation system, increases ferti- 
lizer, puts tobacco closer in the 
drill, and produces 2,000 pounds 
per acre. I cannot afford irriga- 
tion. I still produce 1,000 pounds 
per acre. 

Who is building up the surplus? 
The big farmer. Who is paying 
for his profits? The little farmer. 

George Ralph Stancil, 
Marion County, Fla. 


We'd like to hear from other to- 
bacco growers on this. The South- 
ern cotton farmer would stand to 
lose severely with poundage con- 
trols. Why? California and the 
Southwest are probably near their 
limit in lint yields per acre; we 
can raise ours still higher than we 


did in 1955. 


_Farm Homes for Aged 

Many of our old people are 
moving into federal low-income 
housing projects. Usually they are 
crowded, and children may be a 
nuisance and worry to these old 
people who have reared their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

I understand that the average 
cost of a dwelling unit in one of 
these projects is about $10,000 of 
the taxpayer's money. We have 
millions of acres of unused farm- 
lands. Why couldn’t the Govern- 
ment buy this land and divide it 
into 2- to 5-acre tracts, build a nice 
little cottage on each tract, and 
have units of 10 or more tracts to- 
gether? I believe this could be 
done for $3,000 or $4,000 per 
house, Each house and lot could 
be turned over to a retired couple 
at a very low rent. 

A village like this would be an 
asset to any community. Old peo- 
ple could do what they chose and 
raise a large part of their food. 

Wallace H. Upton, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


Remembers Story of Thirties 

Ihave been reading The Pro- 
gtessive Farmer for more years 
than I can recall. However, my 
first vivid recollection is of my 
mother’s following some serial 
story back in the early thirties and 
how she would look forward to 
each installment. I believe the 
story was a murder mystery. One 

(Continued on page 24) 





A Bell Solar Battery is put into place on a telephone pole in 
a cotton field in Americus, Ga. This battery, which converts 





the sun’s energy directly into electricity, is being used to pro- 
vide power for an experimental line serving rural customers. 


A rural telephone system 
that works on sunlight 


A rural telephone system in Ameri- 
cus, Ga., is getting its power from the 
same source which helps the peanuts, 
cotton, pecans and peaches flourish — 
the sun. 

A Bell Solar Battery —a recent in- 
vention of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories —is placed at the top of a 
telephone pole. It converts the light 
of the sun directly into electricity, 
which provides power to carry con- 
versations on telephone lines. 

In the daytime, excess power is fed 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


into a storage battery to operate the 
line at night and during bad weather. 
The Solar Battery is so simple — no 
moving parts or corrosive chemicals — 
that it should last indefinitely. 

Result of the sun-powered rural tele- 
phone line experiment in Americus is 
being watched closely by telephone 
men everywhere. For it is another 
important step in Bell System’s con- 
tinuing search for new methods and 
materials that are extending and im- 
proving rural telephone service. 
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2. THE AXLES YOU NEVER SEE 


Timken Company research en- 
gineers use this machine to test 
new designs of combine axles for 
stress and deflection. That pre- 
vents future breakdowns in the 
field. It’s another way in which 
the Timken Company works 
with implement manufacturers to 
give you better, longer lasting 
implements. 


1. HARVESTS TWO MILES 
OF CELERY 
A DAY, SAVES $20 A MILE 


This celery harvester, built by a 
Michigan farmer, harvests a quar- 
ter-mile row in 1% hours. That’s 
about 2 miles in a day. And it saves 
$5 per row or $20 a mile. By old 
hand methods, it took 2% hours to 
harvest one row, using the same 
number of men. 


A whirling knife tops the celery, 
and a V-shaped knife cuts the base 
of the stalks. Then, with the stalks 
still erect, 2 belts guide them onto 
the endless belt that carries them 
to a roller conveyor where the 
packers take over. It’s another ex- 
ample of how mechanized farming 
leads to greater farm profits. 


To help you make the most of 
mechanized farming, more and 
more implement manufacturers are 
mounting more and more moving 
parts on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings. That means less time out 
for lubrication, maintenance and 
breakdowns. 





3. HOW TO MAKE A 
SNOW PLOW OUT OF 
AN OLD BOILER 


An Iowa farmer converted an 
old boiler tank, some strap 
iron, and three %” rods intoa 
scoop that does double duty 
as a snow plow and cob buck- 
et. At a cost of about ten dol- 
lars he made sit-down jobs 
out of real chores. 





NOTE: $10.00 FOR IDEAS: We'll pay $10.00 for each mechanized 
farming idea that we accept and publish. Send photos of implements 
and description to The Timken Company, Dept. PF-2, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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This symbol on a product means as bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER (> THE 
TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
j 
@ano THRUST~()— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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4. HOW TO SPOT A 


BETTER IMPLEMENT VALUE 


When the label ‘Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped” appears on the 
implement you buy, you can be 
sure its bearings are the best. 
Timken bearings practically 
eliminate friction, reduce wear, 
keep moving parts in positive 
alignment. That’s why they’re 
America’s No. 1 bearing value. 
Look for the “Timken” label 
when you buy equipment. It’s 
your sign of value. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio. 











The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 23) 


of the main characters was named 
Alma Brent. 

For about 10 years I have sub- 
scribed to PF. It is definitely the 
best farm magazine on the market, 
for my money. Wallace Ward, 

Brunswick County, N. C. 

Mr. Ward is referring to “F, riday 
the Thirteenth,” by Beale Davis, 
The serial began in October 1930, 


“Errand of Mercy” 

“Errand of Mercy on Christ- 
mas Morn” on your December 
cover was so beautiful. It shows 
that God provides and takes care 
of us all. I was born and raised on 
a large farm and can understand 
the meaning of this picture. Thank 
you very much for Christmas 
greetings. Rilla B. Crist, 
Rockingham County, Va, 


Your December issue had one 
of the most beautiful covers J 
have seen in a long time. My wife 
has already framed it. This pic- 
ture brought back memories. A 
few years ago I found a newbom 
calf one cold, rainy evening. I 
hauled it home in my children’s 
little red wagon as the mother 
cow followed behind. 

Archie T. Barron, 
Perry County, Miss. 


Liked Christmas Story 

Your story “The Christmas 
Doll,” brought back happy mem- 
ories to me. . .. The black ribbed 
stockings, the hard work, the irons 
in front of the fire, the Primitive 
Baptist Church, seeing other little 
girls with lovely things I wanted. 
. . . Then some of the acts by 
Puss could have been lifted right 
out of my life. I, too, felt the 
shame of doing a wrong deed and 
the cleansing of righting it. 

All this proves that poor, hon- 
est parents who teach Christianity 
by living it in front of their chil- 
dren, instilling in their hearts the 
power and effect of prayer, are 
the backbone of a nation. 

Mrs. Nonnie Cox, 
Forsyth County, N. C. 


I have just finished reading 
“The Christmas Doll,” by Clara 
Gandy Andersen, in your Decem- 
ber issue. It brings back nostalgic 
memories of long-ago Christmases 
in rural East Texas. I hope you 
will print more stories by Mrs. 
Andersen in the near future. 

Mrs. Cecile Jackson, 
Bowie County, Tex. 


I like most of the stories you 
publish, but I especially liked 
“The Christmas Doll,” in Decem- 
ber. It is the most tender, moving 
story I have read in a long time. 

Beulah Reynolds, 
Polk County, Ark. 


Material Over Spiritual? 

The last two issues of your mag- 
azine have saddened me because 
the triumph of material over spit- 
itual was so plainly evident. My 
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favorite department for many, 
many years has been Country 
Voices. In it all kinds of people 
have expressed their heartfelt 
thoughts, usually in simple words 
and phrases. In reading it, a 
warmth and a sense of fellowship 
came to you. Something of the 
same thing you get from a smile 
and friendly handclasp. 

Now, these friendly people and 
their thoughts are pushed aside 
for a tractor or a car. The layout 
of the page says—“The car, the 
tractor, farm machinery is the im- 
portant thing; Country Voices? 
Who cares about them? Push 
them out to the edges. Who has 
time to think about men’s souls, 
men’s minds?” That’s what your 
page saysto me. Mrs. J. R. Long, 

Perry County, Ala. 


In December, last-minute 
changes forced us to cut short 
“Country Voices.” We are glad to 
get Mrs. Long’s reaction. 


Social Security for Surpluses? 

I think you should give more 
publicity to the advantages of 
social security for farmers. If all 
the farmers who have reached 
their 65th birthday would take 
full advantage of social security 
benefits and retire, most of them 
would fare better, and crop sur- 
pluses would disappear in a few 
years, in my Opinion. 

For the farmer who was born in 
the year of 1891, the social secur- 
ity law is especially attractive. I 
am one of those farmers who was 
born 10 years too soon. 

Oscar W. Caswell, 
Sumter County, Ga. 


We doubt if early farm retire- 
ment through social security will 
reduce farm surpluses very much 
in the early future. The cotton 
and wheat farmers who will retire 
aren't the ones who are producing 
the oversupply. We do believe 
that as the retirement program be- 
comes fully effective, it will have 


a definite effect on total farm pro- 
duction. 


One solution of the farm sur- 
plus problem would be to require 
all farmers to retire at 50 on social 
security. J. P. Whittinghill, 

Breckinridge County, Ky. 


We wonder if Mr. Whittinghill 
has figured out who would pay for 
the 20 or 30 years of retirement. 


Likes Youngfolks’ Feature 
I read your column, “Editor’s 
Chat With Youngfolks,” every 
month and think it is fine. I live 
on a farm and am 17 years old. 
Louise Martin, 
Campbell County, Tenn. 


Wants No Dog Covers 

Dogs are all right, in their 
place; but I do not want them to 
take the place of babies, beautiful 
Scenes, etc., on the cover of your 
Magazine. Please do not have dog 
covers at any time! I enjoy The 

Progressive Farmer very much. 
Gladys Whitaker, 
Magoffin County, Ky. 


Babies and children—and dogs 
—are always popular as covers. 











New! CA Mounted Tiller Disc Plow. Complete 
range of depth and leveling adjustments. Hy- 
draulically raised and lowered. 


Backfilling with blade reversed. Heavy-duty, 6-foot 
scraper is quickly mounted with SNAP-COUPLER hitch. 
Blade adjusts for angle or pitch for cleaning, back- 
filling, ditching or grading. Extension available for 
increasing length to 9 feet. End plates, if desired, 














Working 


oe with TRACTION BOOSTER Implements 


Look at the wide range of implements the CA 
Tractor handles! 


Better still, see how easily the CA handles 
them on every farm job. 


You're sure to ask, “How can this tractor do 
it?” The answer is simple — it’s Allis-Chalmers 
engineering in action. For in the CA Tractor, 
there’s a minimum of horsepower used to move 
tractor weight — more engine power is usable 
working power! 


Extra weight for traction, usually built into 
tractors, is not needed with CA TRACTION 
BOOSTER implements. Implement weight is 
transferred automatically to tractor drive wheels 
to increase traction, reduce slippage and keep you 
moving ahead. 


You get Iabor-saving convenience, too! SNAP- 
Couper hitch, Power-Shift wheels, and two- 
clutch power control are standard equipment on 
the CA Tractor. 


Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is ready to demon- 
strate. Ask him. 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


CA Mounted Disc Harrow. 5% and 7-ft. sizes. 
Hydraulically raised and lowered. Factory-seal- 
ed BauL-Pak bearings — no greasing. 





Quick-change loader. The CA farm loader lifts a %- 
ton load; reaches 8 feet high — lowers for clearance 
inside buildings. Operation is easier with tractor’s two- 
clutch power control. Drive-in mounting — quick... 
easy, just insert pins. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Bat-Pax and Snap-Covrter are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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TRACTOR TIRE 
AIR MEASURE GAUCE 


CUTS YOUR , 
FARM TIRE COSTS |= 














g00¢ 

You can cut your farm tire costs by using the Free a 
Firestone Air Measure Gauge. It will eliminate 70% of coul 
premature tractor tire failures that are known to result = 
from overinflation and underinflation of rear tractor tires, hard 
The new Firestone Air Measure Gauge is so simple 

that even a child can use it correctly. It will always indicate 
correct tractor tire inflation to provide maximum traction, ie 
regardless of the metal or fluid weights applied to tractor tion 
wheels or the varying loads placed upon tires when dif- 38 
ferent implements are used. er 
Firestone Air Measure Gauges are available free of = 
charge at Firestone Dealers and Stores. Tell your Firestone up. 
Dealer or Store Manager the size of the tires on your ~ 





tractor and you will be given a gauge for that specific size. 
Get yours FREE at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 


Tractor tire tread depth (above) is in- 
stantly and accurately measured by inserting 
the handle end of the new Firestone tractor tire 
Air Measure Gauge between the tread traction 
bars. If tread depth “‘A”’ is indicated (as shown 
here) the rim of a properly inflated rear tractor 
tire will fit snugly into the notch on the arm 
of the gauge marked “A” (right) when the 
handle arm of the gauge is placed on the 
ground and turned toward the tire rim. If the 
rim is above the notch, an overinflated con- 
dition exists. If the rim rests below the ‘“‘A,” 
the tire is underinflated. 





MAKE FIRESTONE YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL YOUR TIRE AND SERVICE NEEDS 





Copyright 1956, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on Radio or Television every Monday evening over ABC 
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By J. W. FANNING 


“ 

From the way things look now, farming ought to fare as 
well in 1956 as in 1955. Profits will depend on planning and 
good judgment, and not on price rises. Costs will keep worry- 
ing you. Caution will make sense, but don’t get scared.” 

This is how a Georgia farmer sees farming in 1956. He 
couldn’t see any easy money on the farm. He feels that the 
best thing to do is to play a good and sound game of farming, 


and count as safe only dollars that come from planning and ° 


hard work. Here are reasons to back up this opinion: 


1. Demand for farm products will be good. 

Folks in town have money. Personal incomes run at an 
annual rate above $300 billion. That’s a record. Jobs are 
plentiful, with more than 65 million people at work. Produc- 
tion is large. The yearly value of things produced is nearly 
$385 billion and climbing fast toward $400 billion. Popula- 
tion’s rising, another baby every 8 seconds. 

Debts are rising, but controls to keep things in line are 
being used. This is an election year with nobody wanting any 
let-up in good times. Even foreign trade seems to be picking 
up. Possibly, demand will not be big enough to take every- 
thing produced plus some out of the surplus at higher prices. 
However, folks should -buy in 1956 as they did in 1955. 


9. Prices will be steady. 

There are enough of most things to keep prices from going 
up because of shortages. There is more than enough cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, and feed. Hogs are more than plentiful. 
There is enough beef, mutton, poultry, and eggs. We are 
turning out more stuff than buyers will take at rising prices. 
Buyers settle at their prices, not the seller’s. So it looks like 
prices will do well to hold steady, near 1955 levels, in 1956. 


8. Costs will be strong. 

Your costs will be as great in 1956 as in 1955. Each year 
farmers depend more on store-bought stuff to operate their 
farms. Demand for these items is high. They are not going 
to get cheaper. Labor will probably stay on the short side in 
supply and up in cost. 


4, Margins will be close. 

Net income won't be easier to make in 1956. With prices 
steady and costs strong, good farming is the only way to clear 
much money. The safe course is to figure on the same prices. 
Don’t buy until you have sized-up your net income. Margins 
could be close, depending on how much you produce and 
how much you spend making it. Planning and close trading 
are the only ways to stay within margins. 


5. Risks will be high. 

Farming is getting to be risky business. This year risks 
will be like 1955, possibly greater. Most of us must borrow 
as much as last year. Cash expenses will be high. Price shock 
a are scarce. Reserves are lower. Risks are nothing 


new. Watch carefully and handle with management. 


6. Management is on a hot spot. 
_ Never before has management been on such a hot spot. 
Ittakes figuring, and planning, and doing things right to come 
ea 
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out on top. There’s not much chance for easy money. But 
good farming, with topnotch practices in production and 
marketing, ought to pay fairly good profits. 

With these situations facing us, what should we do? 


1. Plant your allotted acres. 

It is not easy to find another source of income quickly. 
Most of us are hooked up to make cotton or peanuts or to- 
bacco. With price supports in the picture, it makes sense to 
plant your allotted acres. Make as high yields as you can. 


2. Shoot for high yields. 
High crop and livestock yields give good returns for land, 
labor, and capital. 


8. Hold on to livestock. 

Don’t let lower hog prices make you stop raising hogs. 
Just because beef prices haven’t gone up is no reason to sell 
out. Chicken and egg prices have been better and lower. 
Dairying could be nicer. But if you went out, what would 
you do? On the whole, livestock profits seem about as good 
as those from crops. The future looks pretty good. Hold on. 
Do what it takes to make money. Produce all the feed you can. 


4. Take care of your timber. 

A lot of folks called on their timber for help during the 
past few years. Give this crop good care. Spend a little 
money thinning or planting. Keep fires out. 


5. Watch your debts. 

Most farmers have to borrow lots of money. Don’t spread 
debts out so much. Borrow to pay cash. There are good bar- 
gains for the man with cash. Borrow enough for economical 
production. Watch debts to buy stuff used in living. 


6. Keep one eye cocked on the situation. 

When record good times don’t bring top farm profits, too, 
you'd better keep your eyes on the situation and your farm 
plan under control. Any slowing down in business can cause 
more weakness in farm prices. It looks like brakes are being 
put on credit. That’s one way to cut back on speed. Maybe 
the best thing to do is to stay close to shore, farm the best we 
can, and keep one eye cocked on the situation. S 

Big things are likely to happen to farming in 1956. Gov- 
ernment policies are being studied. Lay your program out 
soundly, and steer your way safely through these waters. 
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Georgia Research Keeps 


Money spent for farm research in Georgia re- 
turns rich dividends not only to Georgia farmers, 
but to farmers of all the South. In Georgia, alone, 
300,000 acres are planted in Coastal Bermuda. 
Tests have shown that with similar treatment, 
Coastal Bermuda will produce 116 pounds of beef 
more per acre than Common Bermuda. With beef 
selling at 20 cents per pound, Coastal Bermuda 
pastures are returning to Georgia farmers an extra 
$7 million per year. A low estimate would be that 
a million acres of this grass is planted in the South. 

Of Georgia’s 3 million acres in corn, 1 million 
are planted in hybrid corris bred on Georgia sta- 
tions. Tests show that planting of these hybrids 
results in an increase of 5 bushels per acre. With 
corn valued at $1.25 per bushel, here is an extra 
$7% million. Another low estimate would put acres 
in the South planted to these Georgia-bred hybrids 
at 3 million. 

The value of Dixie reseeding crimson clover on 
a million Georgia acres for nitrogen, grazing, hay, 
silage, and seed will amount to at least $9 million. 
In the past five years, the average peanut yield per 
acre in Georgia has increased from 700 to 900 
pounds. Better varieties, improved practices such 
as spacing, fertilizer, cultural methods, and disease 
and insect control account for this. 

These are a few examples of what research in 
Georgia is doing to make richer farming in Georgia 
and the South. Work of the University of Geor- 
gia College of Agriculture Experiment Stations has 
helped improve farming in the South in these 
specific ways: 

1. New plant varieties and hybrids have been 


&. 


R. O. Hammons, USDA worker 
of the Coastal Plain Station, 
checks peanut breeding work. 


Edwin James, Regional Plant Introduc- 
tion Station, examines a very promising 
strain of millet introduced from Africa. 


released. Among these are (a) Coastal Bermuda 
grass; (b) Suwannee Bermuda grass, especially 
adapted for growth in deep sands; (c) Empire cot- 
ton, a beltwide adapted variety; (d) Dixie 18 corn, 
a hybrid especially suited to the Coastal Plains; 
(e) Georgia 101 corn, a contest winner in the moun- 
tain area; (f) Dixie reseeding crimson clover, a blend 
of three strains of crimson clover; (g) the Dixie 
Spanish peanut; (h) Starr millet and Tift Sudan, 
two crops adding much to temporary grazing; 
(i) Truhart pimiento; (j) Arlington and Atlantic 
oats; (k) Chancellor wheat; (1) Victor and Giant 
velvet beans; (m) Hunt Muscadine grapes; (n) sev- 
eral varieties of blueberries; (0) the Romack winter 
pea; (p) the Cliett Bunch Porto Rico sweet potato, 
and the Georgia Red, a new sweet potato. 

Growing out of the breeding program, which 
developed Coastal Bermuda, is a turf research pro- 
gram. It has developed two outstanding lawn 
grasses, Tiflawn and Tiffine. They are low-growing 
Bermuda grasses, popular on golf courses, lawns, 
and parks. 

Working closely with the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association, the stations produce breeder 
and foundation seed. The farmer can get a good 
supply of registered and certified seed of the better 
varieties or hybrids. New hybrids and varieties are 
being developed which will add to the South’s 
farm wealth. 

2. The stations are improving the livestock in- 
dustry. Some contributions are: (a) the hogging-off 
program for swine developed for the Coastal Plains, 
followed by most hog growers of that area; (b) re- 
lease of tested breeding stock to raise livestock 


Ahead of Tom 


By GEORGE H. KING, Associate Director, 
College of Agriculture Experiment Stations, Athens, Ga. 


The Station continues to promote the pi- 
miento industry. Dr. Hugh Dempsey 
shows some results of his breeding work. 






quality in the state; (c) research in use of good 4 
winter forage, both for dairy and beef cattle as 


grazing or for silage; (d) feeding studies with all } 


types of feeds; (e) largest cross-breeding program | 
with swine, dairy cattle, and beef cattle in the South. — 

Livestock workers and agronomists have worked | 
together in the evaluation of forage crops and pas- 
ture plants. 

8. The stations have brought about improved 
fertilizer practices in production of all Georgia 
crops. Where some 40 grades of fertilizer used to 
be recommended, this number, with the coopera- 
tion of the extension service and the Georgia Plant — 
Food Education Society, has been reduced to Il, 
Manufacturers and farmers are accepting these 
results. 

4. As a service to farmers, the stations test each 
year some 50,000 samples of soil. These samples 
represent almost every county in the state. 

5. The stations have led in development of 
crop-drying facilities. 

6. Improved tobacco-curing methods have been 
developed. Plans are available for the best-type 
tobacco barn. 

7. A peanut combine has been developed. Its 
principles are included in most commercial peanut 
combines. 

8. Station workers are constantly doing research 
on control of insects and diseases of Georgia plants. 
Outstanding are work done on blue mold disease 
and green peach aphid of tobacco, and the control 
of the cowpea curculio. A continuous survey makes 
possible an up-to-date catalog of all plant diseases 
in Georgia. 


as 
Cotton being grown for production 
of foundation seed gets a 
looking over by N. D. McRainey: 
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This cheeping entry in Georgia’s Broiler Test work gets a very care- 
ful looking over from Dr. E. Broadus Browne and Dr. C. K. Laurent. 


= ‘ — Bs OM : : 
C. C. Murray, dean and director of the University’s College of Agriculture, and George 


H. King, associate director in charge of the work in agricultural experiment stations, 
get a view of the research program as a whole as it applies to the state’s economy. 


9. The Southern Regional Poultry Testing Sta- 
tion is operated by the Georgia stations in coopera- 
tion with 13 Southern states and Puerto Rico. In 
addition, research is done on nutrition, manage- 
ment, and diseases with broilers and layers and 
with turkeys. 

10. The work in food processing is accepted by 
the Quartermaster Corps in evaluation of army ra- 
tions. Georgia stations possibly have more data on 
the keeping of food than any others in the South. 

11. Farm economists (Continued on page 162) 
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Frank P. King and J. L. Stephens are 
in a field of Bahia grass. It is part of 
a combined fertilizer and strain test. 


Vietor and Giant velvet beans are a 


result of breeding work. Warren the Tifton Station, studies tobacco prob- 
t touches some of the pods. lems that face Georgia tobacco growers. 


J. G. Gaines, USDA cooperative worker at 
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Every one of our loyal 1,300,000 subscriber-families has helped make 


possible this astonishing record of Progressive Farmer success. 


Our thanks go out to all of them .. . as well as to all our superb 


organization of men and women in editorial, advertising, circulation, 


and administration work usually listed on page 6 each month. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor and Board Chairman, The Progressive Farmer Company 


4 first issue of The Progressive Farmer was 
printed in Winston (now Winston-Salem), N. C., 
Feb. 10, 1886. This month, therefore, we celebrate 
the 70th anniversary of our founding. 

Younger members of our editorial staff have 
asked me to review briefly the 70-year story of the 
magazine with which I have spent most of my life. 
Unfortunately, no detailed record of the many fine 
men and women who have worked with me is pos- 
sible. Col. L. L. Polk, founder of The Progressive 
Farmer, almost literally died of overwork as the 
head of the Farmers’ Alliance, the most powerful 
farm organization in American history. He died in 
1892. From then until 1899 J. L. Ramsey was edi- 
tor, and I succeeded him. 

In 1903, as president of a new publishing com- 
pany (with Dr. B. W. Kilgore as a lifelong director) 
I bought the subscription list and good will, and in 
1908 I had the supreme good fortune to have two 
able men buy a large interest in the company. They 
labored with me for more than a quarter-century— 
Dr. Tait Butler as vice president and editor until his 
death, and John S. Pearson who long served as gen- 
eral manager and is still treasurer. I served as presi- 
dent from 1903 to 1953, when we turned over the 
presidency to Eugene Butler, able son of an able 
father and long editor of our Texas Edition. Alexan- 
der Nunn, Dr. W. C. Lassetter, Joe Elliott, Miss 
Sallie Hill, and Romaine Smith round out our pres- 
ent top list of able edition and department editors. 

What has been the real record of The Progres- 
sive Farmer in the 70 years since 1886? It cannot 
be told in the increased number of pages per issue, 
ranging from 8 newspaper-size pages in February 
1886, to 180 in February 1956 . . . nor in number 
of subscribers from probably 2,000 in 1886 to over 
1,300,000 in 1956 . . . nor in growth of advertising 
revenue or number of editorial workers. Rather the 
story must be told in terms of a group of major 
decisions affecting the quality of service we have 
sought to render Southern farmers and the spirit in 
which we have sought to work. 


Decision No. I—A Dedication 


Decision No. 1 was made away back in Febru- 
ary 1886, when Col. L. L. Polk in our very first issue 
set down the ideals he intended The Progressive 
Farmer should always follow—and set them down 
in words which even now suggest the eloquence 
which made him the best loved American farm 
leader of his generation: 

“Serving no master, ruled by no faction, circum- 
scribed by no selfish or narrow policy, its aim will 
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be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of 
the state. On all matters relating 
especially to the great interests it 
represents, it will speak with no 
uncertain voice, but will fearlessly 
the right defend and impartially 
the wrong condemn.” 

Here indeed was Decision No. 
1 regarding the publication whose 
destinies we now direct: 

The Progressive Farmer must be a dedicated, 
uncontrolled, uninhibited, unbossed champion of 
the farmer’s welfare. It must never be the special 
servant of other interests, but rather the farmer's 
“retained attorney” to speak for him and tell his 
side when other persons or publications might not 
do so. 





Dr. Poe 


No. If— No Partisan Politics 


Decision No. 2 was made by me when I organ- 
ized our company (then called the Agricultural Pub- 
lishing Company). After Col. Polk’s death, The 
Progressive Farmer had indeed continued to fight 
for the farmer’s welfare, but it had almost destroyed 
itself by political partisanship and factional bitter- 
ness. The only way the paper survived was by 
renouncing such policies, and I wrote into the 
bylaws of our company in 1903: “The paper will 
be kept absolutely free from all partisan politics and 
political scheming. . . . I shall expect perfect free- 
dom to discuss current events and current problems 
in a clear and fearless manner, but without bitter- 
ness and partisanship.” 

That The Progressive Farmer should never be- 
come the tool of scheming politics or politicians— 
this was our historic Decision No. 2. 


No. II — Southwide Service 


When Col. Polk wrote his salutatory, he spoke 
only of serving “the whole people of the state.” And 
in that day of horse-and-buggy travel, with such 
things as motor transportation and rural mail deliv- 
ery not even dreamed of, “the state” was as great 
an area as he could expect to serve. But the world 
moved fast. By the time we organized our pub- 
lishing company in 1903, we had decided that the 
influence of The Progressive Farmer should not be 
confined by the boundaries of one state and its 
neighbors. We believed we could render real help 
to struggling and ambitious farmers all over Dixie. 





F New president, EUGENE BUTLER 


After 50 years as president, 1903- 
| 53, Dr. Poe became board chair- 
| man in 1954 and was succeeded 
* as president by Editor Eugene 
' Butler of our Texas Edition. 


“For the South, the Whole South, and Nothing But 


-the South” became a slogan of our intensified devo- 


tion to the Southern farmer’s own peculiar needs— 
foreshadowing our later operations from our present 
four regional offices at Raleigh, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Dallas with five editions each month. 
Historic Decision No. 3 then, we may call this 
broadening of our vision and of the circulation area 
of our magazine until it became Southwide in scope. 


No. [V—Strong Local Editions 


This Decision No. 3, however, referred only to 
a marked increase in volume or quantity of service. 
Another historic decision, made five years later, had 
to do with the value or quality of service. We de- 
cided that farmers in distinct agricultural areas of 
the South required separate and outstanding edi- 
torial service. Dr. Tait Butler, a top man in North 
Carolina’s state department of agriculture but who 
in 1895 had founded the Southern Farm Gazette at 
Starkville, Miss., was invited to become the sole 
vice president of our company and editor of what 
became essentially a Mid-South Edition of The 
Progressive Farmer. The oldest farm paper in Texas 
was later acquired and became the basis of the 
present Texas Edition of The Progressive Farmer. 

In all the succeeding years our local edition 
service—not merely local editions, but local editions 
fully staffed by men of stature for service—has been 
“the keystone of the arch” of our editorial structure, 
and I believe will always remain so. 


No. V—For All the Family 


Decision No. 5 went still further. Along with 
the farmer’s own new thirst for knowledge about his 
crops, his livestock, and his land, there had grown 
up among farm women a no less eager yearning 
more helpful knowledge about the nutrition, health, 
and general welfare of their children, their hus 
bands, and themselves. In Southern rural progress 
home demonstration work soon acquired an almost 
equal place with farm demonstration work. 
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here again The Progressive Farmer made a historic 
decision. In the person of Mrs. W. N. Hutt, we 


: pioneered by employing a full-time, professionally 


equipped woman editor trained in home economics 
(or “domestic science,” as it was then called). Even- 
tually we also employed a full-time youngfolks edi- 
tor and began giving more space to youngfolks than 
any other farm magazine. 

The Progressive Farmer became a magazine not 
only for farm men, but for the whole family. 


No. VI— Clean Advertising 


What was major Decision No. 6? I believe it 
was when The Progressive Farmer again pioneered 
by denouncing the veritable flood of quack doctors, 
fraudulent patent medicines, and other frauds that 
polluted the pages not only of newspapers but of 
many of the so-called best religious papers at that 
time. Along with the Ladies’ Home Journal, whose 
Edward Bok did so much to expose patent medicine 
frauds, The Progressive Farmer became one of the 
first publications in America to refuse to carry any 


such advertising. Not only this, we decided to 
guarantee the reliability of all advertising we carry 
—a course we thought might lead to much litigation 
and losses, but never did. 

Our leadership in the field of clean advertising— 
as represented by this Decision No. 6—became a 
proud landmark in Progressive Farmer history. 


No. VII— A Modern Magazine 


Time marches on. Until 1932, The Progressive 
Farmer had been only a farm paper—a weekly farm 
paper. But since 1903 America had grown and 
American agriculture had grown. Especially had 
the American magazine industry grown. Four-color 
features and four-color advertising had been de- 
veloped. The Progressive Farmer stood at the cross- 
roads. Should it remain merely a plain black-and- 
white farm paper of the old school of the eighteen 
hundreds? Or should it instead become a modern 
20th century farm magazine—modern in makeup, 
layouts, and typography—with four-color covers and 
inside illustrations, and with the ultimate dream and 


no 


purpose of becoming “The Most Beautiful Rural 
Magazine in America”? It was a fateful decision to 
make. Yet while the dark clouds of depression hung 
over American business in the early nineteen thirties 
and retrenchment was the general rule, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer decided instead to advance. 

We decided to become a monthly magazine, 
modern in makeup, and beautiful in appearance. 


A Persistent Ideal 


In conclusion, I might go back to one more 
decision made when our Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany was organized in 1903. “The paper’s chief and 
highest purpose,” I then wrote, “will be to inform 
and help our Southern farmers about every vital 
problem—at the right time, in the right way, by the 
right men. . . . In short, it will be devoted to every- 
thing that makes for the uplift and betterment of 
farm life.” 

Thus we have sought to make The Progressive 
Farmer distinguished for Timeliness — giving help 
and information “at the right time”; for Accuracy— 
furnishing correct information “by the right men”; 
Comprehensiveness—being interested in the farm- 
ers “every vital problem” and “everything that 
makes for the betterment of farm life”; Courage— 
speaking out on all matters affecting the welfare of 
agriculture, regardless of who is helped or hurt; 
and last but greatest of all, a genuine love for farm 
people, without which all other values would fail. 


Our Eleven-Plank Platform 


Many years ago, our editors adopted as our motto, 
“To Help Make the South A Land of Plenty, A Land of 
Beauty, A Land of Rural Comradeship,” and proclaimed 
the following eleven objectives: 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

. A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. 

. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 

. Modern equipment for every worker. 





“COOD-BYE, | BILL, WE'LL FIGHT FOR BETTER T aINCS.” 


The above picture on our February 1936 “Golden Anniversary Issue” represents 
- Colonel L. “a Polk leaving his farm to found The Progressive Farmer 50 years before. 
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10. 


11. 


. Club work and vocational training for every child. 
. Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from 


a purebred sire. ~ 

Support of farm organizations, farm and home 
agents, and other agricultural agencies and rural 
cooperative programs by every family. 


. Two-armed farming—meaning a well balanced in- 


come between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying, 
and poultry—plus full gardens, corncribs, smoke- 
houses, and feed barns to insure a good living at 
home as the business policy of every farmer. 


. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legisla- 


tion, taxation, and education. 

Fair prices for farmers, fair wages for labor, and 
fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every 
economic policy. 

Love of the country community, of church and 
school and Sunday school, of country things and 
country sports and recreation, of books and music 
and art to enrich and ennoble life for everyone. 
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Irrigation helped Mr. Mikkelsen 
get a 132 bushel corn yield from 
this field. It also made it possible 
to get ryegrass and crimson 
clover up and off to a good start 
in September on the same field. 
Dec. 15, 40 steers were grazing 

4 acres in these crops. 


Mr. Mikkelsen uses this 
100-hp. portable engine 
and pump rig to move 
water from storage 
pond to fields. 
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These Gulf Coast Farmers Found That 


$ ORN Paid for 


Irrigation 


Doss it pay to irrigate corn? Most observers 
agree that irrigation systems will pay where acre 
value is high, as with tobacco and vegetable crops. 
However, many are not sure that it would pay on 
field crops suchas corn or cotton. 

The South, as a whole, had a bumper corn crop 
last summer. In Baldwin County, Ala., we had an 
excellent average. Our rains during the critical 
corn-growing time were scattered. 

The Kaiser brothers, Mike and John, had 105 
acres of broccoli that failed. They planted the land 
to corn in March. For vegetable crops they use a 
10-inch well. 

During the dry spell in May and early June, 
they applied water three times to most of this area. 
They applied it twice to one area, and once to one. 
The field averaged just over 80 bushels per acre of 
cribbed corn. Corn nearby, planted and fertilized 
the same way, made only 20 bushels. Based on 
Government support price, there was a difference 
of over $8,000 due to water alone. Cash outlay 
totaled $300, or about $3 per acre for labor. This 
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does not include overhead or cost of the well and 
pipe. Since they had all this equipment anyway, 
only a small part could be charged to the corn crop. 

Einar Mikkelsen, Baldwin County, got a 182- 
bushel yield with irrigation, compared to less than 
40 from nearby areas. He said, “We would have 
had almost nothing without #, as corn had been 
planted very thick.” 

The Kaisers pump their water directly to the 
field. Their well is large enough (10 inch) to keep 
up a steady flow. They feel it is deep enough so 
they will not run out of water. They got a good 
flow at 80 feet, but went on down to 235 feet. 

The Mikkelsens have a lower overhead opera- 
tion. They use a single 4-inch well, 80 feet deep, 
with a centrifugal pump. (Total cost is less than 
$600.) Water is pumped from well to a storage 
pond 400 x 80 feet and 7 feet deep. Water is 
pumped from pond to field with a 100-hp. engine. 
It came from war surplus and didn’t cost much. 
Most of the overhead is in % mile of pipe. It seems 
that this 1955 corn crop paid for costs to date. 


By H. I. WEST 


Walter Anderson of Jackson County, Fla., got 
114 bushels with irrigation, compared with 27 with- 
out. He pumped water from a flowing well nearby, 

Dr. C. E. Hutton, superintendent of the West 
Florida Experiment Station, Jay, Fla., said, “If we 
had had an irrigation system in operation in 1952, 
1953, 1954, and 1955 we could have paid for the 
cost of installing it with the increase in our com 
crop.” They got an average increase of 23 bushels 
of corn in 1955 in test areas with irrigation. 

Their 8-inch well and irrigation project resulted 
from experimental work. Dr. Hutton piped water 
from his house for his first tests. He got an increase 
of 45 bushels due to water. He was convinced that 
their limiting factor in raising corn was water. 

He concluded this after experiments to increase 
water-holding ability of soils and in subsoiling. 

All corn in this area yields in the low 40-bushel 
class. He also concluded that soil types are impor- 
tant. A short distance away with another soil type, 
corn yields were doubled. 

Once a system is put in, it can be used for 
many other crops, too. 

How much does an irrigation system cost? Much 
depends on water supply. A 10-inch well like the 
Kaisers’ will run about $7,000. A 4-inch well like 
Einar Mikkelsen’s costs $600. He uses 4-inch pipe. 
One like Walter Anderson’s costs almost nothing, 
The pipe runs from $1 per foot and up. The best 
estimate we can get using an 8- to 10-inch well 
complete with pipe, etc., for 100 acres runs about 
$15,000. That is a charge of $150 per acre. 

The best estimates we have been able to get, 
including labor, overhead, and other costs is $2.50 
per acre-inch of water. About half of this is fig- 
ured as labor. An 8-inch application is figured at 
$20. Often it will take much less. 

Dr. Hutton put about 1 inch of water on his 
sod corn project at a critical time last summer. He 
figures he got a 30-bushel increase for this inch 
of water. 

Until one has done everything else to insure 
best yields, he is not ready for irrigation. That 
means work for a 70- to 80-bushel corn crop. It 
means close spacing with heavy fertilization. 

During the critical period, corn uses % inch of 
water per day. Up to that time, it will use .18 to 
.20 inch of water per day. An inch of rain, which 
is good rainfall, will not last long. That means 6 
to 8 inches of water per month. Anything below 
that will cut yield. 

Most people don’t irrigate soon enough. They 
wait two or three days for expected rainfall. 

A look at our rainfall maps shows there is # 
place for irrigation. 
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An Egg Co-op Brings Success to 


Folks Who Wouldn't Give Up 


A HARD-WORKING people slow to give up 
when they found it not easy to make a living in a 
new land are today operating a poultry cooperative 
in Hernando County, Fila., that sells 51,000 dozen 
eggs weekly. Hernando is on the West Coast above 
Tampa. The cooperative centers about Masaryk- 
town on its southern border. It’s a community 
made up of about 500 people who came from 
Czechoslovakia or are of Czechoslovakian descent. 

They came to America in the early nineteen 
hundreds. During the boom of the twenties they 
came to Florida and planted citrus groves. But 
citrus in the area was not successful. In the next 
few years, these families tried various truck crops 
and other enterprises. 

Two farmers tried layers. They had fairly good 
success. Others began to get chickens. Egg produc- 
tion slowly grew into a major farm enterprise. 


Harry Brinkley, county agent in Hernando 
County, told us he started talking with them about 
a possible co-op market for their eggs in 1945 when 
boys began to come home from World War II. 

“We continued to talk,” Agent Brinkley said. 
“Then, in 1951, A. G. ‘Lou’ Mazourik bought a farm 
and moved in from up east. He had had experience 
in a co-op up there. He began to talk co-ops.” 

“Lou” told us this story. “One night a group of 
us was busy vaccinating chickens on a cooperative 
basis, swapping work. We got to talking about 
buying supplies and marketing eggs together. It 
looked like the time was ripe to really get busy. 

“We called County Agent Brinkley down and 
discussed the idea with him again. Then, right 
away, we had Dr. Edwin Cake, our extension mar- 
keting specialist, down to help us. We kept working 
on the idea, and Dr. Cake and Harry kept coming 
back to help us work out the details. 

“Finally, in February 1953, we got organized 
and set up to do business. We had 27 charter mem- 
bers with about 81,000 laying birds. 

“In 1953, our first year, we produced about 750 
cases of eggs per week. In 1954, this jumped to 
about 1,200 cases per week. At present, we are 
selling about 1,700 cases per week. We now have 
92 producer-members with about 250,000 laying 
birds. We operate in four counties, and have a 
waiting list of 26 producers who want to get in. 
Others will come in as fast as our facilities will allow 
and we are able to develop our market. 

“Where is your market?” we asked. 

“Publix Super Market,” Lou replied. 
“Publix takes all our eggs. It’s the only 
chain of super markets in the state that 
handles only Florida-produced eggs.” 


The co-op handles chicks, vaccines, 
medicines, and other supplies. It adds only 
4 per cent to cost of supplies to members 
to get operating funds. The co-op pays 
members 4 cents per dozen under the 
Tampa wholesale market. Publix pays the 
co-op 2 cents under wholesale price and 
does the grading and packaging. 

Lou, who has been president and gen- 
eral manager from the beginning, told us 
their feed cost dropped 50 cents a hun- 
dred in three weeks after organizing. 

“What has been the big advantage to 
producers in your co-op?” we asked him. 

“It's given us independence in buying 
feed and supplies as well as selling eggs. 
Before, each producer just about had to 
buy feed and sell his eggs through the same 
place. We had no say-so about price of 


either. Now, when we speak together, our voices 
carry weight. 

“Then, what is the answer for your fine suc- 
cess?” we asked Lou. His reply was this “Most 
farmers are not flush with money to finance busi- 
ness. We are no different. We could afford to pay 
moderate membership fees and lend small amounts 
to the cooperative to help finance building our head- 
quarters building. But mostly, we could give hard 
work ‘for free’ because of a vision and a desire for 
better things. That willingness to work without 
pay, or glory, is as essential in the infancy of a 
cooperative as is the need of a market and a supply. 

“The co-op insists on good egg-handling meth- 
ods by its members to meet Publix’s demands for 
only high-quality eggs. Our producers are doing a 
good job of producing quality eggs.” 

In 1955, the co-op replaced one truck at a cost 
of $4,300, bought a new refrigerated tractor trailer 
truck for $7,600, and increased plant facilities 300 
per cent. These, plus other improvements, amount- 
ed to $24,000 capital improvements in 1955. In 
addition, they wound up 1955 operations with $16,- 
000 on hand for dividends and revolving credit. 


We had the pleasure of visiting with Arnold 
Kappeler, a director, who has about 3,200 laying 
hens. “The co-op is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened for egg producers in the area,” he said. “It 
gives us more buying and selling power. We are 
able to buy supplies at practically wholesale prices. 
Just recently we saved $6 by getting medication for 
1,400 pullets with which we had some trouble.” 

This came from a member who is still selling 
his eggs on his own. Even so, he says his $50 annual 
dues has come back to him many times over just 
from the influence of the co-op in the community. 

Another visit was with Victor Blaha and his 
wife Jean. Victor is a director in the co-op. He fur- 
ther emphasized the new independence the co-op 
had brought them. Jean told us the co-op had 
brought them a good market for their eggs, as well 
as a ready supply of good chicks, medicines, and 
equipment. Then too, they said, one of the finest 
results was development of a real cooperative work- 
ing spirit and fellowship in the community. 

Now, they not only work together, they have 
developed a fine community center where they meet 
regularly to sing, dance, and play together. 








By HAROLD BENFORD 


Associate Editor 











































































Arnold Kappeler told us 
his $50 annual dues came 
back to him many times 
over just from the co-op 
influence in the area. 


Vv 


We found Director Victor Blaha, his wife Jean, and 
son George feeding chickens and gathering eggs. 
They told us the co-op had brought a good egg mar- 
ket as well as a ready supply of good chicks, medi- 
cines, and equipment and a new community spirit. 
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Here Jean Blaha is feeding pullets 
which she says they must keep 
coming all along in order to have a 
constant supply of eggs for market. 
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Members of the Atmore Truckers’ Association in Escambia County, Ala., own and 
operate two modern cotton gins that turn out a total of 150 bales of cotton each day. 





Hogs like these were sold through the Farmers 
Cooperative Market in Monroe County, Ala. 


These Farmers 


Like other members, George Byrd, assistant 
manager of the Farmers Cooperative Market 
at Frisco City in Monroe County, takes pride 
in their feed grinding and mixing service. 
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Worked Together for 


Improved Markets 


By FRED J. HURST 


A GROUP of Irish potato growers in Escambia 
County, Ala., in 1941 formed the Atmore Truckers’ 
Association. They bought a packing shed and a 
grader, and started grading and selling potatoes. 

In May 1949, inspired by the success of Atmore 
Truckers’ Association and dissatisfied with a mar- 
keting situation, farmers in Monroe County, Ala., 
organized the Farmers Cooperative Market at 
Frisco City. 

The farmers in both groups often paid too high 
prices for what they bought. They suffered losses 
from outmoded marketing practices. They had no 
dependable source of good seed. They had little 
control over the way in which their products were 
handled and sold. 

They decided to organize for group action. This 
way they could sell their products more profitably. 
They could buy farm supplies more economically. 
And they could provide farm services better. 
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In their second year, the Atmore Association 
bought a building and added a farm-supply busi- 
ness. They bought seed, feed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
and other materials. They bought higher analysis 
fertilizers and more reliable seed. 

Members bought the local livestock barn and 
sales facilities. They hired an auctioneer and sold 
their cattle and hogs to better advantage and at a 
lower commission charge. 

In the next years, the association bought two 
modern cotton gins with nine gin stands that can 
turn out a total of 150 bales of cotton a day. 

They built a modern packing shed to make 
easier the handling and sales of potatoes and other 
truck crops. 

They put in a feed mill and mixing equipment 
and ground corn and forage for members and 
patrons. They added minerals and proteins. Feeds 
included locally grown materials, 


The most recent addition was a brick cotton 
warehouse next to their own cotton gins where they 
can store their cotton. 

Last year the association sold $2,660,725 worth 
of farm products. It bought $380,554 worth of farm 
supplies. It rendered $123,532 worth of farm sery. 
ices. This totals $3,164,811. 

The association sold $1,221,496 worth of cattle 
and hogs; $980,028 worth of cotton; $206,958 worth 
of cotton seed; $117,733 worth of corn; $96,03] 
worth of potatoes; $35,511 worth of soybeans; and 
$2,968 worth of wheat. 


The association bought for its members $114. 
934 worth of feed; $143,558 worth of fertilizer, 
$81,999 worth of seed; and $40,063 worth of in. 
secticides and other materials. 

It ginned 6,862 bales of cotton for $57,178; and 
earned $23,249 for crushing, grinding, and mixi 
feed; received $22,149 for warehousing cottons 
$20,956 for hauling cotton seed from the gin to 
distant buyers. 

The association served 2,260 members and pa. 
trons. It has made savings for its members. It owns 
more than two blocks of land that is located near 
the heart of the city, and buildings, gins, feed mill, 
warehouses, storehouses, livestock and sales bam, 
and machinery that today could not be bought for 
$% million. 

The association’s daily selling of cotton has 
proved a popular service. The association sells all 
of the cotton it gets each day to avoid risks. Sales 
of cotton seed are handled by the association in a 
similar manner. 

T. P. Whitten, former Alabama farm research 
worker and extension agent, manages the associa- 
tion. A board of directors, made up of nine farmers, 
has helped the association succeed. 


Led by a former employee of the Atmore Truck- 
ers’ Association, P. J. Norris, W. E. “Willie” Dear, 
J. A. Hayles, and other interested farmers, the 
Monroe County Association was formed. They sold 
$10,000 worth of preferred stock, borrowed $2,500 
from a local bank, and bought the livestock sales 
facilities for feed grinding and mixing. At the 
present time it is building a 50,000-bushel storage 
house for corn. 

In 1950, the association bought an old building 
and added a farm-supply service. 

In 1953, they bought the only cotton gin in 
Frisco City. They started ginning and selling their 
own cotton and cotton seed. They have ginned from 
2,500 to 3,188 bales of cotton a year. 

The association built a cotton warehouse and 
put in a feed mill and corn sheller in 1954. 

The farm-supply business grew so fast thata 
new and larger store had to be built in 1954, 

The association is thinking of doubling size of 
facilities for feed grinding and mixing. It is build 
ing a 50,000-bushel storage house for corn. 


Last year the Farmers Cooperative Market sold 
$1,551,837 worth of cattle and hogs; $493,785 
worth of cotton; $80,932 worth of cotton seed; and 
$55,479 worth of corn. It put $2,182,033 into 
members’ and patrons’ pockets. 

It bought $368,649 worth of feed, seed, ferti- 
lizer, insecticide, and other needed supplies for its 
members. 

It ginned 3,192 bales of cotton and sold 2,594 
bales. 

The association has its own livestock sales bam 
and facilities, its farm store, feed mill, corn sheller, 
cotton gin, cotton warehouse, almost debt free. The 
only cash the members have put into it is the orig 
nal $10,000 in 1949 and the buying of $8,000 worth 
of certificates in 1954 to build the feed mill. They 
are getting interest on this investment. d 

Charles W. Grant, Auburn graduate and expet- 
enced farmer and businessman, is manager of this 
cooperative. 
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Meal for a weight watcher —SOUP and FRUIT! 


Here’s a tempting lunch or a light supper — fruit—and you have a meal so good yOU = gasses 

packs enough goodness to carry you __ feel better for it for hours! ——— 

t «,/ *] ’ 
rough to the next meal. Yet it’s really Why? Because this light meal brings you Camptell 





a . 


* SOUPS SUPPLY BASIC NUTRITIONAL NEEDS ; 


PROTEINS—for upkeep and growth 








low in calories! just about everything a good meal should! VOENSES 

First and foremost: Campbell’s Chicken _ Proteins, vitamins, minerals, energy — these VEMING ond THNERALS—Tor. wey 
Noodle Soup. A sound soup if ever we _—you’ll find aplenty, and you couldn’t be CHICKEN CARBOHYDRATES—for energy 
tasted one—chock-full of goldenegg noo- _— getting them in a pleasanter way! NOODLE LIQUIDS—for digestion 
dles, and flavor-full of country chicken—the Today, watch your weight —and like it! « SOUP, Cae os caeedas eens Ctpeeneen hese. 
best of the white and the dark meat, too. Make one meal soup and fruit. ( ae 


You can choose almost any Campbell's 


Soup. A cream s Vegetable S 
mz Aceon souporVenenbiesrr’ Once a day... every day... SOUP! 
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From Texas comes the new Rio Gold cantaloupe. Its thick meat and rich, excellent flavor foretell a bright future. 


MELONS 


Old Favorites Take On 
Newer, Tastier Styles 





Congo, a standout for both 
shipping and home use. A 
heavy yielder, it is resistant 
to fusarium wilt and anthrac- 
nose. (The tough rind 
stands up under shipping.) 


Charleston Gray looks 

promising for home and 
shipping. It’s highly , 

resistant to disease, meat 

is quite red and 

highly flavorful. 
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One of the “babies,”> New Hampshire 
Midget is a leader among the icebox 
melons. Small families like its size, 


K OR real enjoyment, you can’t beat an abundance of watermelons 
and cantaloupes. Think how good they will taste next summer! Plan 
now to grow all that you and your friends can eat. Don’t forget there’s 
good money in selling your surplus, too. 

The Congo is probably the most extensively grown of all water- 
melons. It is an excellent shipper and equally as good for home use 
and local markets. It is quite resistant to both fusarium wilt and 
anthracnose. Quality of the meat is excellent. It is a long green melon 
with darker green stripes. Because the rind is thick and tough, it ships 
with a minimum of breakage and. bruising. Under good growing con- 
ditions, melons usually run from 30 to 40 pounds. Don’t fertilize 
heavily. Apply little or no nitrogen as a sidedressing, as heavy amounts 
tend to cause hollow heart. To further lessen hollow heart, harvest 
just before full maturity. 

While Charleston Gray is a new melon, it has been grown long 
enough to establish itself. It was developed at the USDA Southeastern 
Breeding Station at Charleston, S. C., and has quickly gained popu- 
larity, both for shipping and home use. This long gray melon is not 
quite as large as many other*varieties. Weight usually runs from 28 
to 35 pounds under good growing conditions. It is highly resistant 
to both fusarium wilt and anthracnose, and does not readily sunburn. 
The rich, red meat along with jet black seed give it a very attractive 

appearance when cut. It yields well and 

has a delicious flavor. You can leave it 

on the vines several days after it is ripe 
By L. A. NIVEN without having it deteriorate in quality 

and flavor. This, of course, is a very de- 
Photos by John McKinney sirable trait. 

and Jack Goodson The New Hampshire Midget is a 
leader of the so-called icebox varieties. 
Weighing only 3 to 5 pounds when ma- 
ture, it is quite popular for home use, 
local markets, and roadside stands. Its 
earliness, 60 to 70 days from seed to ripe 
melon, is one of its desirable qualities. 
Rind is very thin, a mottled grey. Meat 
is a deep red and highly flavored. 

New and better cantaloupes are con- 
stantly being developed. A new one from 
the Weslaco Branch of Texas Experiment 
Station, developed by G. H. Godfrey, is 
Rio Gold. Note the thick meat and bright 


color. Flavor is excellent. 
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Thunderbird styling...Thunderbird 
"GO”...and Lifeguard safety are just 
a few of the reasons why more people 
buy Ford station wagons than the next 
two makes combined! 


Yes! There are more reasons than ever why 
Fords are favorites among the station wagon 


The Ford Parklane Station Wagon is brand-new! Car- 
peted throughout, this 2-door, 6-passenger dandy has 
limousine comfort and doesn’t mind rolling up its sleeves. 


Why Ford tops the ‘tote-em Poll! 
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8-passenger Country Sedan—This 4-door beauty 
gives easy access to both front and rear seats. 


Country Squire—Mahogany-finished steel panels 
give woodlike beauty. 4 doors, 8 passengers big. 


set! These stunning do-it-alls with Thunderbird- 
inspired styling are head-turners wherever you 
go. And whether you choose a 2-door, 4-door, 
six- or eight-passenger wagon, Ford’s Stowa- 
way seat lets you convert it from luxury liner 
to cargo carrier in a split jiffy. 

But Thunderbird looks and a “double life” 
aren’t the only reasons for the popularity of 
Ford station wagons. You can have the 






Thunderbird’s “GO,” too, at no extra cost for 
the new Thunderbird Y-8 engine is the standard 
eight in all Ford station wagon models. 


To top it all off, Fords are the only wagons 
with Lifeguard Design...a new family of 


safety features which help protect you and yours 
from the major causes of injuries in the event 
of accidents. Come in soon! Choose the Ford 
station wagon to fit your living scheme. 








Ranch Wagon—This all-around favorite for work 
or play has two big doors, easily holds 6 big people. 








6-passenger Country Sedan—lIt has 4-door conven- 
ience and, like all ’56 Fords, has Lifeguard Design. 


Custom Ranch Wagon—It’s a 2-door, 6-passenger 
fashion plate. Easy-to-clean interior can take it. 


They sell more because 
theyre worth more ! 


‘56 FORD 


STATION WAGONS 
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10 SPEEDS 
FORWARD with a McCormick 


FARMALL 
300 or 400 tractor 


Now, start and quit with the neighbors, but outwork 
them all with a Farmall 300 or 400! Pull the TA lever 
for two speeds in each gear—10 forward and 2 reverse! 
Match power to the load exactly to plow 10% or more 
in a day—to go acres farther between gas fills! 

Call on a TA power-burst — up to 45% more draw- 
bar pull—to keep going when others stall or shift down. 
Plow tough spots without time-killing shifting or gas- 
eating wheel slippage . . . without gimmicks that get 
you through by shallowing out! 


& 
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Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrate your-size Farmall 

on your farm. Try Torque Amplifier, Hydra-Touch, Fast- 

Hitch, and other farm-easy features. Ask about the IH 
/ Income Purchase Plan of Buying. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER peace 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks .. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units—General Office, . 
Chicago 1, Illinois, 





Change speed instantly. Pull the TA 
lever to reduce speed one-third .. . 
increase pull-power up to 45%. 
Stay in TA all day, if needed, or 
just push the TA lever to resume 
full gear speed. 


> 


Sod...steep slope, but no shiftdown! 
Pull the TA lever instead of shifting 
to keep going, non-stop! Plow nearly 
two extra acres daily with a Farmall 
300 and Fast-Hitch 3-furrow plow. 


Send for FREE Catalog TODAY! 


P. O. Box 7333, Dept. PF-2, Chicago 80, Illinois 
Tell me more about Torque Amplifier and other time and 
cost-saving Farmall advantages. Send catalog checked: 


O Farmall 400 tractor 0 Farmall 300 tractor 


| international Harvester Company 

| 

a 

| (4-plow) (3-plow) 


a Se ie 
Address___ 
Ro | EC 
My IH dealer i: 
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New Developments in 


Artificial Breeding 


By W. C. LaRue 
Associate Editor 


THE economic value of artificial 
breeding is enormous. It has been 
estimated, for instance, that the 
471,704 dairy cows artificially bred 
in the South in 1954 (USDA figures) 
will return nearly $16 million more 
yearly through increased production 
of their offspring. 

Newest major development in ar- 
tificial breeding is the use of frozen 
semen. Among the advantages of 
the frozen semen process are these: 

1. It preserves semen from out- 
standing bulls for use after their 
death. Present and future research 
will determine how long frozen se- 
men may be preserved, but indica- 
tions are that it may be good for 
several years. For instance, cows 
bred with semen two years old are 
now with calves; and bull semen fro- 
zen for more than three years has 
been used successfully. Also at the 
North Carolina experiment station 
frozen semen from a fine bull that 
died several months ago is being 
used successfully. Semen from young 
bulls may be stored and, if they later 
prove desirable, their entire supply 


of frozen semen will be available. 

2. “Banks” of frozen semen may 
be built up in seasons when the de- 
mand is light and used when demand 
is great, thus conserving a far greater 
part of the potential supply than 
would be otherwise possible. Some 
scientists estimate that by use of all 
his semen in frozen form a single 
proved sire might be bred to as many 
as 100,000 cows in one year. 

3. Farmers may be more selective 
in choosing the semen from the exact 
sire to fit their needs in breeding, es- 
pecially where line breeding or the 
family lines are important in pure- 
bred breeding programs. 

4. Much longer life of frozen se- 
men makes distribution easier and 
allows localities to carry a stock of 
semen rather than rush orders and 
rush insemination of fresh semen be- 
fore it loses its value. 

5. The frozen semen process is 
well adapted to beef cattle as well 
as dairy cattle, and is a significent 
aid to the improvement of breeding 
herds. In Texas and other Southern 
States purebred beef breeders are 
making use of this new technique. 

6. Breeders of purebred beef and 
purebred dairy cattle are finding the 
use of frozen semen valuable in ex- 





tending the use of their herd sires. 
For instance, a group of Guernsey 
breeders might establish a pool of 
semen from various sires owned by 
members of the group and later used 
as needed by members. 

New methods and improvements 
in all methods of artificial breeding 
are pushing first-service conception 
rates to higher levels. “Yet the farm- 
ers understanding and cooperation 
is still about 50 per cent responsible 
for the success or failure of insemi- 
nation,” say the experts. Here we 
stress seven important steps in which 
the average farmer needs to make 
new progress: 

1. Since the time of insemination 
is critically ‘important, the farmer 
should watch his cows carefully to 
see when the “heat” period begins. 


Usually symptoms appear 8 to 10 
hours before the actual heat period 
begins. By recording all heat dates 
on barn breeding charts, you can an- 
ticipate heat periods and be more 
sure to catch cows at the right time. 

2. Be sure that at least 60 days 
have passed since the cow calved. 
She needs this much rest before 
breeding again. 

3. Notify your inseminator as soon 
as you are sure the cow is coming in 
heat. Inseminators are out working 
during the day and usually set cer- 
tain times and places where they 
may be telephoned. This means you 
need to call him in time so he can 
get your message and come to your 
place at the right time for most effec- 
tive service. 

4. The cow to be bred should be 
left in the barn and identified so the 
inseminator can easily find her if you 
are not there when he comes. 

5. Watch out for cows that ap- 
pear to come back in heat a few 
weeks after service. She may have 
conceived and suffered an early 
abortion due to “vibriosis.” This dis- 
ease, Bangs, and other diseases pres- 
ent should be cleared out of your 
herd. Treat diseased animals 
promptly. Early treatment improves 
chances of successful treatment by 
the veterinarian. 

6. Cows in heat should be han- 
dled gently, before and after breed- 
ing, so as not to get them excited. 

7. Give your artificially-sired heif- 
ers a chance to grow and produce at 
full capacity. This calls for good 
care, feeding, and management. 
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BoLus Kao-StREP with Vitamin A—a new treatment for infectious calf scours— 
» ives fast relief from this common killer of young calves. 


Ae 


tated intestinal lining. 


off further infection. 


Also recommended for enteritis in sheep, enteritis in swine, swine dysentery, and 


Pig scours. 


Calf 
scours 


Contains kaolin, pectin, and alumina, to coat, soothe, and protect the irri- 


Contains Vitamin A, a vital ingredient in building the animal’s own natural 
resistance to infections... helps to promote speedy recovery and to ward 







(Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate with Kaolin, Alumina, Pectin and Vitamin A) 






Supplied: Package of 2 (single treatment) 


Package of 10-(multi-dose package) 


Contains streptomycin, a powerful antibiotic that kills E. coli, the germ 
responsible for infectious scours. 





AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR 
OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Felicity was plain scared. This broad 


Texas country was so different from the 
land she had known. . . . And her new 


husband, suddenly he was a stranger, too. 


Sometimes it takes a crisis — even a 


blizzard — to open a woman’s eyes. 


By CLIFF FARRELL 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


HE pickup truck jostled its 

way over the wind-dried ruts 
of a road that was only a yellow 
wrinkle on the rugged face of an 
immense land. 

Sitting rigidly beside the man 
she had married only an hour 
ago, Felicity looked back. Buffalo 
Springs, where she had gotten off 
the train that morning, had van- 
ished into the roll of the country. 
She had a terrorizing thought that 
Buffalo Springs had never really 
existed. 

Even the words, still echoing 
in her mind, seemed unreal. . . 
“Till death us do part!” 

The minister had been a stran- 
ger. The bridesmaid and the best 
man had been disembodied faces. 
She glanced at her husband. He 
was lean, lithe, and weather- 
browned like the land around 
them. He didn’t seem at home 
in a stiff collar and tie and his 
dark wedding suit. 

She had met Jess Milam two 
years previously when he came to 
Illinois to buy registered breed- 
ing stock from her father. He was 
just out of the army then. After 
he had gone back to Texas he 
had written regularly, and he had 
made two trips back to Illinois. 
Last spring they had become en- 
gaged. Felicity had set the wed- 
ding date. That date was today. 

Now they were heading toward 
the house in which they’were to 
live, and, appallingly, she realized 
that her husband was also a stran- 
ger to her. 

He had been silent since the 
start from town. Finally he looked 
at her. There was wonderment 





Then he lifted her and carried her 
across the threshold. His arms be- 
gan to tighten suddenly, but she 
remained rigid. So he set her down. 


in his gaze, as though he, too, 
was really seeing her for the first 
time. And pride too, for Felicity 
was a fair-haired, shapely young 
woman ... a blue-eyed, slim, 
poised girl, with her bridal bou- 
quet lying on her lap. 

“Hello, Mrs. Milam!” he said 
explosively. 

Felicity tried to smile, but her 
lips were stiff. “It sounds odd, 
doesn’t it?” she admitted shakily. 

“Scared?” 

She looked at the country. The 
November wind rattled emptily 
across the swells that carried a 
scant, dusty growth, withered and 
lifeless. Here and there cattle 
were lonely dots against the vast- 
ness of the land. 


SHE thought of the lush pas- 
tures and orderly fields of her 
father’s farm. There were roof- 
tops of neighbors in sight, and a 
paved highway a stone’s throw 
from the door. 

She said, “I don’t know. Maybe 
I am scared.” 

“This is a friendly country, 
when you get to know it,” Jeff 
said defensively. 

“It's . . . it’s different from 
what I expected.” 

“It’s range country,” he told 
her. “That's buffalo grass youre 
seeing. Looks dead, doesn't it? 
But it’s the best stem-dried grass 
in the world.” 

He pointed out landmarks. The 
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names were wild names in keep- 
ing with the land . . . Comanche 
Butte, Lost Hills, Massacre Creek. 
_,. He told her other things. 

He told her about his cattle. 
He had nearly 200 head now. “An- 
other year or two and I'll double 
the herd, with luck,” he said. 

He was talking urgently. The 
wheel tracks carried them end- 
lessly ahead. Twilight was upon 
them now. The wind, which had 
been friendly, became thin. Fe- 
licity shivered. 


“Air's different from Illinois,” 
he said. “It gets cool as soon as 
the sun’s gone. But it’s warm for 
November for this country. Too 
warm to suit me. We had one 
cold snap, but it didn’t last. The 
cattle are slacking off, getting 
lazy. They're fagged out, like a 
man caught out in July weather 
in his winter underwear. They'd 
lie down and quit if real weather 
hit suddenlike.” 

Felicity suddenly wanted to 
weep. This was their wedding 
day and he discussed the weather 
and cattle. But she knew he was 
talking only to avoid the real 
question in both their minds. He 
was trying to reassure her... 
and to reassure himself that their 
matriage was not a mistake. 

He had said his place was 30 
miles from Buffalo Springs. Pres- 
ently the truck tipped over a rise 
and she saw it in the twilight. 

It stood in a flat near a shal- 
low stream. Bowstring Creek, Jess 


had told her. 


Tue shingled, single-story, clap- 
board house was bluntly T-shaped. 
It was new and white-painted. 
There was no veranda, Felicity 
noted that first of all. 

The house stood alone. Not 
even a tree, though she made out 
a line of leafless saplings that Jess 
had set out as a windbreak. 

A windmill, a vacant stock cor- 
ral, a log-built barn and toolshed. 
Four horses watched them from 
a wired pasture. 

The pickup drew up before the 
house, and Jess cut off the engine. 
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In the silence, Felicity could hear 
her pulse pounding. 

Jess alighted. “We're home,” 
he said. He helped her out. She 
could feel the tension in him. 
They walked to the door. He 
looked at her questioningly. Then 
he lifted her and carried her across 
the threshold. 

His arms began to tighten sud- 
denly, but she remained rigid. So 
he set her down. 

The room was gloomy in the 
deep dusk. He turned away and 
began pumping a gasoline lamp. 
The valve hissed. Hard light filled 
the room. It was low-ceilinged, 
with a glare of white plaster. 

“You'll want to pick your own 
wallpaper,” Jess said. 

She saw a table and chairs, an 
easy chair, and a davenport. A 
few game pelts were spread out 
on the floor. 

Commanding the room was a 
big, wood-burning, heating stove, 
nickel-trimmed with isinglass pan- 
els in the door. 


F ELICITY stared at that stove, 
stricken. “Where . . . where’s the 
fireplace?” she burst out shakily. 

Jess had never mentioned a fire- 
place in his letters, but she had, 
somehow, taken it for granted. 

“Fireplace?” he said slowly. “I 
thought .. . that is . . . we heat 
with wood burners in this coun- 
try. It’s easier on fuel, and wood’s 
none too plentiful.” 

It was a bad moment. Felicity 
walked to the door leading to the 
kitchen. Only vaguely was she 
seeing the cooking range and 
utensils. 

“It’s nice.” She knew her voice 
was lifeless. 

She couldn’t force herself to 
walk to the other door. She knew 
that opened into the bedroom. 

Pandemonium erupted outside. 
Guns exploded amid a metalic 
din. Felicity screamed. 

“It's.a shivaree!” Jess said. “The 
neighbors.” 

They came trooping in...a 
scant dozen. Lusty, weathered 
men and their women, ringing 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Bride Comes Home 
(Continued from page 41) 


bells and beating on pans. They had 
been hidden in the barn. 

The men descended on Jess. The 
women introduced themselves and 
kissed Felicity. Their names hardly 
registered. They were Jess’ friends. 
To her they were only a blur of faces. 


‘ 

They had brought a basket lunch. 
After that they danced. Felicity kept 
wishing it would end. She wanted a 
chance to think clearly. 

Then the men all disappeared. And 
Jess, too. The women smiled sympa- 
thetically at Felicity. 

“They've kidnaped your man,” a 
gray-haired, motherly woman sighed. 
“You won't see him till all hours, you 
poor dear.” 


Felicity was aware of a guilty sense 
of relief. 

“I'm Aunt Hattie Bascomb, your 
nearest neighbor,” the motherly wom- 
an said. “We live 5 miles south.” 

Five miles! Felicity suddenly laughed 
a trifle hysterically. 

The women kissed her again when 
they prepared to leave. Aunt Hattie 
Bascomb lingered a moment. She 
gazed keenly at Felicity. “You won't 
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do anything hasty, Dear, now 
will you?” she asked gently, 

“I don’t know what you 
mean,” Felicity protested. 

“I know what's in your mind, 
You see, I was a bride, too, 
once, and new to this country, 
That was more’n 40 years ago, 
I was born in Minnesota. | 
lived in a city till I married 
Ben Bascomb.” 

Felicity suddenly was weep- 
ing in Aunt Hattie’s arms. “I 
. . . I hate this country,” she 
sobbed. 

“Now, now! Don’t say things 
you're likely to regret later. It 
ain’t the country that counts, 
It’s where your heart is that 
makes you content. That’s the 
thing you've got to decide.” 

“This house . . . that ugly 
stove. No trees. The wind.., 
the loneliness. Not even a 
porch on the house.” 


“Ive wanted a porch, too, 
for 40 years,” Aunt Hattie 
chuckled. “Though they call 
“em galleries in this country.” 

“Forty years?” Felicity stared, 
horrified. “And you still have 
not got one?” 

“We'll build it when we get 
time,” Aunt Hattie said com- 
placently. “And a fireplace, 
too. A big stone fireplace. 
We've hauled the rocks. Ben 
an’ me still bring in a rock 
now and then when we find 
a special pretty one.” 

She wrapped her scarf 
around her neck. “Though, my 
land, I don’t know what Id 
do with either one. A body 
hasn’t much time for gallery 
sittin’ or packin’ wood to a 
fireplace.” 

She kissed Felicity. “Give 
Jess a chance,” she said gently. 
“But, above all, give yourself 
a chance.” 

Felicity. stood there, listen- 
ing to the dying grind of gears 
as the neighbors headed home- 
ward, 


Ir was midnight when the, 
men returned. She was in bed 
then, the door closed. She lay 
breathless, tense, listening to 
the loud laughter outside. 

Then they pulled out. The 
outer door opened, closed. 
Footsteps sounded in the living 
room. Jess spoke. “Felicity?” 

“Yes?” she answered shakily. 

He came to the door, turned 
the knob. The door did not 
open. Felicity had turned the 
key. 





“This young generation is plain 

spoiled. When I was their age 

I had nowhere near the yield 
per acre they have.” 
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He stood there a full min- 
ute. Then he walked away. 
Afterwards she heard the creak 
of the davenport. She lay hud- 
dled, dry-eyed, and she did not 
fall asleep for hours. 

She roused when she heard 
him stirring in the’ morning. 
She dressed, steeled herself, 
and unlocked the door. 

Wearing a flannel shirt, jeans, 
and well used, high-heeled 
boots Jess was slicing bacon in 
the kitchen. 

He said evenly, “Good morn- 
ing, Dear.” 

She said, “Good morning, 
Jess. Let me cook breakfast.” 


He did not mention the 
locked door. They were like 
casual acquaintances, trying to 
say the right things. 

He pushed back his plate. 
“I'm driving up the creek a 
ways in the pickup. Want to 
come along?” 

“I don’t feel up to it today,” 
Felicity said. 

He stood soberly debating 
a question in his mind. “To- 
morrow will be time enodgh,” 
he finally said. 

He kissed her on the cheek. 
Afterwards she watched him 
drive away. The sun was out, 
the day warming pleasantly. 

Jess came back at noon. He 
drove a few rods south of the 
house, and began rolling siz- 
able rocks out of the bed of 
the pickup. 

Felicity straightened, a hard 
eatch in her throat. These rocks 
could be for only one thing. A 
fireplace! Jess brought in an- 
other load of rocks in the after- 
n00n. But he did not mention 
their purpose. 

Felicity dreaded the coming 
of another night. But when 
bedtime arrived, she said care- 
fully, “Good night, Jess.” 

- He was sitting by the heat- 
‘ng stove, rolling a cigarette. 
He responded, with equal care, 
“Good night, Dear.” 

She went inta the bedroom, 
closed the door. She looked at 
her trunk. It was still locked, 
strapped shut. Only her over- 
night bag stood open. 


Sue got into her nightgown 
and into bed. She heard the 
dying sigh of the gasoline 
lamp. After that the only sound 
was the wind and the occa- 
sional grumble of the stoves, 
cooling. 

They were at breakfast when 
Aunt Hattie and Uncle Ben 
Bascomb drove up in an an- 
cient car, bound for Buffalo 
Springs on a shopping trip. 

Uncle Ben was a rawboned, 
grizzled man. “If'n there’s any- 
thing you young ones need, 

er give us a list,” he 
boomed. “Weather’s goin’ to 
change before long. I smell a 
norther. Maybe even a real 
blizzard.” 

Aunt Hattie looked at the 
rockpile beyond the house, and 
eyed Felicity keenly. “Plan- 


ning things like that makes life pleas- 
ant,” she remarked. 

After the Bascombs drove away, 
Felicity went to the kitchen, trying to 
busy herself. But she was acutely con- 
scious of the receding rattle of the 
Bascombs’ car. They were going to 
Buffalo Springs. And from Buffalo 
Springs steel rails led to Illinois .. . 
home. 

“I'm not really married,” she thought. 


“Words alone don’t make a marriage.” 

She looked up. Jess was in the 
door, watching her. 

“It’s no use, is it, Felicity?” he said 
wearily. 

She turned abruptly to the wall and 
began to sob. 

“Don’t blame yourself,” Jess said 
gently. “Better to avoid a mistake than 
to try to live with it all your life.” 

He added, “I'll drive you to town 


tomorrow. You can catch the evening 
train. I can’t do it today, for I cracked 
a spring on the pickup. It'll take most 
of the day to put in a new leaf.” 

He went out. Afterwards she saw 
him working on the pickup. He moved 
efficiently as he always did, but the 
lift was gone from his shoulders. He 
only worked. 

The warm south wind died during 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A Bride Comes Home 
(Continued from page 43) 


the afternoon. A thin haze moved in, 
smothering the sun. A chill crept into 
the house. From the windows the 
land was suddenly dull, without form, 
without color. It came to Felicity that 
there had been warm, living hues in 
these scenes beneath the sunlight. 


A north wind was blowing at dark. 
By that time Jess had the heating 
stove going, and had piled the wood- 
box high with mesquite snags. He had 
stabled all the horses. 

Going outdoors, Felicity was star- 
tled by the change in temperature. 
The wind cut through her dress. It 
made her feel naked. - 

She retreated into the house, grate- 
ful for its warmth. 


The Bascombs, driving fast, stopped 
briefly on their way back from town, 
and delivered a few supplies. 

“We're in fer trouble,” Uncle Ben 
told Jess. “We'll all be tailin’ up to- 
morrow. Half the critters will be down 
by daylight, if this norther keeps up.” 

Uncle Ben winked in Felicity’s di- 
rection. “Wal, at least you've got a 
partner now to give you a lift. First 
thing I taught Hattie when I married 
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Pontiac 870 Two-seat Station Wagon ... one of four double-duty Pontiac Station Wagons. 





her was to side me on a job 
like that.” 

Felicity didn’t understand 
what he meant. 

That night Felicity lay be- 
neath the blankets, listening 
to the primitive music of the 
wind. Acutely aware that she 
was safe and warm, and shel- 
tered by these walls, she fell 
asleep. 

She woke when she heard 
Jess stirring. It was not yet 
daybreak. She dressed in the 
darkness, her teeth chattering, 
for her closed door had barred 
the warmth of the heater. 

Jess was starting breakfast. 
He was in saddle garb, dressed 
for bitter weather. 


“Ir would be wise to put off 
the trip to the Springs until we 
see which way this weather is 
going to jump,” he said, choos- 
ing his words carefully. “That 
is, if you don’t mind.” 

Felicity suddenly choked 
up. “Of course,” she mum- 
bled. 

“Uncle Ben was right,” he 
went’on. “Everybody will be 
tailing up stock today.” 

“What does that mean?” she 
asked. 

“Cattle haven’t got much 
fighting spirit. Plenty of ’em 
will be lying down this morn- 
ing, refusing to buck this 
change in weather. They'll 
freeze unless someone twists 
their tails and gets them on 
their feet. Once you prod ’em 
into the notion of living, they'll 
pretty well fend for them- 
selves.” 


First daylight was showing 
as he rode away. Felicity saw 
both horse and rider steeling 
themselves to face the bleak 
wind. 

Daylight strengthened slug- 
gishly. The sky was a gray 
shroud. That sky held a prom- 
ise of something vastly wild, 
vastly violent. 

She added fuel to the heat- 
er. Its warmth was all-pervad- 


‘ ing. The glow through the is- 


inglass slits was like having a 
friend in the room. 

Then she remembered what 
Uncle Ben had said about a 
man needing help on a day 
like this. She was suddenly 
guilty, ashamed. 





“Haven't you a novel about @ 
decadent Northern family?” 
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She hurried to the bedroom. For 
the first time she opened the big 
trunk. She had brought heavy 
saddle clothing, and now she got 
into it. 

She had been used to horses all 
her life. The wind was numbing 
as she went to the stable. She 
found a patched old saddle hang- 
ing on the wall. She adjusted the 
stirrups and selected a mouse- 
colored horse. 

She wore a toboggan cap, and 
had brought a woolen scarf, which 
she tied around her face as she 
rode out of the barn to meet the 
sweep of the wind. 


Jess had headed westward up 
the creek. She rode for an hour, 
feeling the increasing chill work 
through her, before she saw him. 

He was dismounted, working 
with half a dozen cattle who were 
down on an open bench, their 
eyes dull with the bovine deter- 
mination to die rather than move. 
Jess tugged at the tail of a steer. 

He looked up at the sound of 
hooves. He stared for a long mo- 
ment, and she saw yearning and 
a wild hope rush up in him. Then 
he remembered that closed door, 
and the hope faded again. 

“Hello!” he said hoarsely. “You 
must be half-frozen.” 

“I... I want to help, if there’s 
anything I can do,” Felicity said. 

The steer Jess was tormenting 
suddenly heaved to its feet. Its 
apathy exploding into fury, it 
charged Jess as he ran to his 
horse. 

But Felicity’s mouse-colored 
mount. moved in without waiting 
her decision. It turned the steer, 
and sent it lumbering away. 

“What . . . what do I do?” 
Felicity shouted. 

Jess pointed. “See those breaks 
about half a mile west? That’s 
rough country. Good cover for 
cattle. Keep that cuss moving 
until I get the others up. Then 
you can shove ’em all toward the 
breaks. Once you start ’em drift- 
ing, they'll keep going. Your horse 
savvies this work. Just let him 
use his own judgment.” 


From then on Felicity was rid- 
ing hard, drifting cattle toward 
cover after Jess had hazed them 
into the notion of living. 

It went on hour after hour. She 
realized she was utterly, delicious- 
ly weary. 

“That’s about the last of them,” 
Jess finally said as they paused in 
the lee of a cutbank. 

He looked up suddenly at the 
sky. Snow came driving over the 
rim of the cutbank. Hard, gritty 
snow that stung when it hit. Be- 
fore Felicity realized the danger, 
they were blinded by snow and 
cringing before a wind that had 
suddenly tripled in violence. It 
was like the smash of a fist. 

_ “Ride!” Jess’ voice said tersely 
in her ear. “We're 15 miles from 
the house. This is a real blizzard 
now, 

They forced the horses into a 
reluctant gallop into the teeth of 


the wind. Presently the horses 
were no longer reluctant. They 
ran at panic speed, sensing that 
shelter was their necessity now. 

In the blinding uproar, Felic- 
ity’s mount stumbled. Jess plucked 
her from the saddle, but the ani- 
mal recovered, and he set her 
back astride again. 

“Scared?” he shouted. 

Once before he had asked that 
question. 

“No!” she shouted back. 

Felicity could not see a dozen 
yards ahead at times. She was ut- 
terly lost, utterly dependent on 
Jess now. 

At times he dismounted, lifting 
her afoot also, and they fought 
ahead, leading the animals. That 
helped repel the numbness that 
clawed at them. 

Felicity felt they had been 
fighting the blizzard forever. 
They descended a_ treacherous 
slant, and she glimpsed a stream. 
They had found Bowstring Creek 
... their home stream. 

Whether they were above or 
below the ranch she did not 
know. She sensed that Jess didn’t 
know either, for the blizzard 
blotted out all landmarks. Night- 
fall could not be far away, and 
she knew that if they missed the 
house, the end was not far away 
for both of them. 

They were on foot now, and 
Jess had tied her to him with his 
saddle rope. He halted, looking 
helplessly about. “We should have 
reached the place by now,” he 
said. “We'll try to circle. We 
must be near it.” 


Tuey moved ahead. Then Fe- 
licity stumbled over an obstruc- 
tion beneath the snow and fell. 

Jess was at her side, lifting her. 

“Look, Jess! It’s your rockpile. 
My rockpile! Ours... the rocks 
you brought to build a fireplace. 
We're near the house!” 

The rest was easy. They found 
the barn and sheltered the horses. 
They fought their way to the 
house, and Jess opened the door. 

Again the room held the shad- 
ows of a waning day. But warmth 
enfolded them —life-giving 
warmth. A ruddy eye blinked a 
welcome from the big stove. 
Warm reflections moved on the 
walls. The stove was still alive. 

Felicity paused in the door. 
“Carry me in, Jess,” she choked. 
“Oh, carry me in again! This time 
it will be forever. I’m home, Jess. 
I love you. I knew last night I 
was never going back to Buffalo 
Springs with my trunk. AndI... 
I never locked the door after 

. after that day you brought 
in the rocks. I guess I just had 
to be prodded into living, like the 
cattle.” 

He carried her in, closed the 
door, and the walls muffled the 
roar of the blizzard. Felicity 
pulled off her frozen scarf, shook 
her hair loose in the grateful 
warmth. 

“We'll put the fireplace in that 
corner,” she said dreaniily, “when- 
ever we get time to build it.” 
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ably higher octane than premium 
gasoline. Smooth, knock-free com- 
bustion gives greater pulling power 
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. «. reduced engine wear. 
Cleaner Engine Means 
Reduced Operating Costs! 
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contains no lead additive. Engines 
stay clean and efficient, free of car- 
bon and lead deposits, so operating 
costs are cut three ways: (1) Low 
fuel cost per horsepower-hour. (2) 
Motor oils can be used two to five 
times as long. (3) Fewer overhauls, 
longer engine life cut maintenance 
costs in half... and you add years 
to the life of your tractor! 


See how WARRENGAS saves money, increases tractor life! 


























WARRENGAS —f gy J 5: | ese: | DIST 
Premium  ovtene at low cost for extra speed, YES © Ne Ne Ne 
Low tractor purchase price YES Yes No Yes 
More horsepower from lighter engine YES Yes No No 
Clean engine—low maintenance cost ~ YES No No No 
Low fuel cost YES | No Yes Yes 
Repair service readily available YES | Yes No Yes 




















INVESTIGATE TODAY! Several hundred thousand farmers have al- 
ready changed to this modern fuel. More are changing every year. Major 
full line tractor companies are now manufacturing models that can use 
WARRENGAS ... or your present tractor can be converted. Check 
your distributor of WARRENGAS or your tractor dealer for the facts. 





BETTER BROODING WITH WARRENGAS 


An automatic gas brooder fueled with dependable 
WARRENGAS is your secret to higher chick liva- 
bility, health, growth. WARRENGAS maintains a 
steady temperature, keeps brooder house dry, re- : 
duces fire hazards—all for only pennies a day! { 


DEPENDABLE—even on isolated farms! 


You take no chances of brooder failure due to wind, ice or electrical 
storms when you heat brooders with WARRENGAS. Your chicks 
get uniform, healthful heat automatically no matter what the weather 
. «80 you avoid the danger of excessive chick losses. 


Rie cenciientniahindin aniviale 


WARRENGAS heats homes... heats water 
brooder houses . . . heats.stock tanks .. . 
provides hot water for dairy barns . . . 
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LOPI LOCA 


WARRENGAS 


if you don't know the name of your local 
distributor of WARRENGAS, write: 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TYL SA, OKLAHOMA 
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You don’t have to look far in 
this magazine to learn something 
from the ads. You don’t even have 
to open it. Just look at the back 
page. That’s where I got what I 
believe is a good idea. It tells 
about it takes squares to make 
cotton. What worries me most 
every year is how bad squares is 
to drop off. And when they tell 
you it takes fertilizer to make 
squares, that’s when I started 
thinkin’. Maybe it takes fertilizer 
to make squares stay on long 
enough to make grown bolls. 


I notice that cotton can be doin’ 
right well till a dry spell comes 
along. Then it makes you sick to 
see how fast them squares can fall 
off. Ain’t it a fact they’re droppin’ 
off because they ain't gettin’ 
enough fertilizer to keep them 
growin’? If you had plenty of fer- 
tilizer under there, wouldn’t what 
little water come up in the stalk 
bring more fertilizer along with 
it? And wouldn't that keep more 
squares growin’ so wouldn't near 
so many fall off? 

Then again, you run into a sud- 
den bad wet spell. Again your 
squares start droppin’ off like they 
didn’t care whether you made a 
crop or not. I wonder if some of 
that ain’t because with so little 
fertilizer in the ground and so 
much water that it gets so diluted 
you can’t get enough fertilizer up 
to the squares to keep them 
growin’. Maybe these folks has 
got something when they talk 
about “square” meal for cotton. 


This thing they call the cotton 
program has mighty nigh put me 
out of the cotton business. They’ve 
cut my acres down to where I've 
just got to make every square 
make a boll that I can. Me and 
the fertilizer folks is goin’ to have 
some interesting talks time plant- 
in’time comes around. You'll find 


ads in this magazine. I hope 
you look them all up. 


While it’s fertilizers we're 
talkin’ about, I hope you 
look up the ad in this maga- 
zine that tells about slag. 
They say it’s good for pastures, 
If pastures fertilized with slag 
will grow fine calves like that 
one they show in the picture, it 


must be mighty good. But it's 
bound to be good because it’s ~ 
got phosphorus and lime and two ~ 
or three other things in it that ~ 
both pastures and calves need. [ ~ 


found that out by a readin’ the 
tag. 


On one of my trips with the 
editor of this magazine, I got to 
talkin’ to a farmer that had about 
500 acres in pasture. He said he 
bought a carload of this kind of 
slag and put it on part of his pas- 
ture as far as it would go. He 
said that after that, that was as 
far as his cattle would go. They 
didn’t want to graze anywheres 
else. He had to buy enough to go 
over all his pasture to keep the 
first part from bein’ et into the 
ground. He said his cattle was 
doin’ a lot better. 


Well what do you reckon they'll 
be doin’ next? Just read the ad 
in this magazine where they've 
gone to cookin’ in glass. You put 
these new cookin’ things in the 
oven or right on top of the stove 
just like you do a tin cakepan or 
a iron skillet. Well sir, I can see 
some advantage to that. You can 
look right through the bottom of 
the pan and tell whether the corn- 
bread or the cake or the biscuits 
is gettin’ brown on the bottom or 
not. I bet the women folks won't 
miss seein’ this ad. 


I see that the big drugstores has 
got their ad in this magazine 
again this month. I wrote about 
them in my piece last month. So 
I won't say much about them this 
time, except it looks like they're 
offerin’ a lot of new bargains this 
time. Yours truly, 

Bill Casper. 


Meet the Author of Our Fiction Story 


gum River. 


Curr FARRELL, author of A Bride Comes 
Home (page 40), is a well known American author. 
His stories and serials have appeared in such na- 
tional magazines as The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier's. Two of his recent books have been 
published by Random House. 

Farrell is a native of the hill country of south- 
eastern Ohio. He spent many happy hours in his 
boyhood catfishing and flatboating on the Muskin- 


He gained his first writing experience as 4 
newspaperman and feature writer on papers in Ohio. He moved west 
and settled in the Los Angeles area. For years he has divided his time 
between newspaper work and fiction writing. He specializes in his- 
torical writing, but he also has many modern-day stories published. 

Farrell lives at Mar Vista, Calif. However, he maintains a writing 
studio in the San Bernardino Mountains. 
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It’s hard to resist taking a night-time peek at those newly-arrived chicks 
‘just to see if they’re all right.”’ Takes a night or two to get “that 
confident feeling”? with chicks. 


Rest easy during 
chick starting time 


How famous life-saving Livium can give you 
that confident feeling about baby chicks 





ome poultry raisers tend to worry about baby 

chicks. From the day the chicks arrive they 

can’t help feeling uneasy about the possibility of a 
bad luck chick year. 

If you’re one of the worrying kind, why not trade 
your chick starting worries this year for “that con- 
fident feeling’? 

Take a tip from so many thousands of smart 
chick raisers who seem to have good luck with 
chicks year after year. They say “‘it isn’t luck, it’s 
Livium!” They look forward to chick starting time 
with “that confident feeling”! 

It’s easy to feel confident about baby chicks 
when you know they are getting all the nourish- 
ment chicks are known to need for high livability, 
‘ast growth and all-around good health. High level 
nutrition is part of the secret of Nutrena Chick 
Starter with life-saving Livium, but only a part of it. 

You get even more with life-saving Livium. Anti- 
biotic? You bet! One of the best “chick type” anti- 
bioties, together with vitamin B-12 . . . both in 
guaranteed effective amounts. Proved growth 


Dower helps you rest easy as you see the progress 
of your flock. 


What about coccidiosis? Hard to keep “‘that con- 
fident feeling’ if you’re worried about this disease. 
For your peace of mind, remember that Nutrena 
scientists have added a wonder-working anti- 
coccidiosis drug that helps protect chicks from 
costly coccidiosis outbreaks. At the same time, this 
miracle drug allows your flock to build a natural 
immunity to future killing and stunting attacks. 

But even that’s not all! Nutrena Chick Starter 
with life-saving Livium has a new vitamin pre- 
server that helps keep vitamins fresh, stable and 
readily available to the chick’s digestive system. 

Imagine—in one great chick feed your chicks get 
all this body-building, growth-promoting power! 
No wonder so many thousands of good poultry 
raisers depend on Nutrena Chick Starter every year. 

They enjoy “that confident feeling” in the future 
of their flock. And why not... with the protection 
of life-saving Livium for their chicks from the very 
first day. 

Give Livium a fair test this year. Now’s the time 
to do it, because you can get a trial bag of Nutrena 
Chick Starter from your Nutrena dealer on a guar- 
anteed, money back offer. 


(Advertisement ) 


Nutrena guarantees to refund full purchase price 
if you’re not completely satisfied. Just send the 
empty bag to Nutrena Mills, Inc., 800 Provine, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Why not have Nutrena Chick Starter on hand 
for the day those chicks arrive? Then you, too, may 
learn to stop worrying and rest easy with “that 
confident feeling.” 





Be ready for the day your chicks arrive. Join 
thousands of chick raisers who enjoy ‘‘that 
confident feeling’’, thanks to Nutrena Chick 
Starter with life-saving Livium. See your Nu- 
trena dealer now. 
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Tools and Proctices That 


Cut Cost 
of Growing 
Cotton 


Corton still is, and likely will continue to be, 
our major cash crop in the South. This is true 
even though much emphasis has béen placed on 
livestock in recent years and our cotton acreage 
has been reduced. 

Cotton also remains our major labor-consum- 
ing crop in the South. Most farmers still spend 
about 100 man-hours to produce a bale of cotton. 
However, tests show labor can be greatly reduced 
by mechanizing. Many of our farming practices 
must be changed for power farming. Studies 
across the South show every phase of mechanized 
cotton production from land selection to harvest- 
ing has a direct effect on the success of the next 
job that follows. So, to do a good job of mechan- 
ized cotton production, we must plan and do each 
operation with the ones to follow in mind. Here 
are some factors we must consider in planning a 
mechanized cotton program: 


Select best land and prepare seedbed properly 
—Wherever possible, select high-yielding land 
that lends itself to efficient operation of machin- 
ery. Large fields where long rows can be used 
will reduce labor and time required for all machin- 
ery operations. Often it’s possible to make fields 
bigger by eliminating hedgerows and ditches and 
by changing fences and field road. 

Get rid of old stalks early. This will reduce 
clogging of machinery when plowing, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting. Power-driven rotary 
mowers are very effective in shredding stalks. A 
well prepared seedbed makes it possible for us to 
use laborsaving machines and methods for plant- 
ing, weed control, and harvesting. 





Multi-row equipment can cut land preparation, 
planting to less than 4 hours per acre. This rig fer- 
tilizes, plants, and applies pre-emergence chemical. 
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A good job of stalk shredding, land preparation, and smoothing will save time on later jobs, 


By T. E. CORLEY 


One thing that will really help in planting and 
weed control is smoothing the soil. A smooth 
seedbed improves the performance of planters, 
rotary hoes, sweep cultivators, and equipment for 
applying chemicals for weed control. Homemade 
drags pulled behind harrow will help smooth the 
soil. Land levelers now on the market will do an 
excellent job of smoothing the seedbed. 


Plant thick and to a stand — Save labor by 
planting to a stand to eliminate hand-thinning. 
Tests show plant spacing in the drill can vary 
considerably without affecting the yield much as 
long as plants are uniformly spaced. When plant- 
ing to a stand, too many plants are better than too 
few. Close spacing in the drill tends to produce 
small, uniform plants with short and high fruiting 
limbs, which is best for mechanical harvesting. 

The best stand will vary in different parts of 
the Cottton Belt. But on an average, plant to get 
about 3 plants per foot, or 40,000 plants per acre 
at harvesttime. If you plan to use a rotary hoe 
for early weed control, plant a bushel of good 
seed per acre, or about 10 seed per foot. Then in 
most cases, several rotary hoe cultivations will 
eliminate enough plants to leave desired stand. 
Use of a seed-firming wheel in some areas gives a 
better, more uniform stand. The wheel presses 
seed into firm, moist soil ahead of coverers. 

If you plan to use chemicals for weed control, 
plant about seven seed per foot. Use a solid press 
wheel about 12 inches wide to smooth the planted 





Rotary hoes (gang type and cultivator attachment) 
may cut hoe labor in half. Must be used often but 
at 5 to 6 miles an hour, you can cover the ground. 


row on which chemical is applied. The smooth 
surface is especially important for post-emergence 
chemical treatment to follow. 

Flat planting is also a good practice. It re- 
duces the hazard of soil silting in from beating 
rains. It’s also desirable for chemical weed control 
where used, and leaves the row in good shape for 
effective rotary hoe cultivation and cross-plowing, 


Chemical weed control may save time and 
money—Tests by many experiment stations show 
chemical weed control may reduce hoe labor by 
80 per cent or more. Apply the chemical for pre- 
emergence treatment at plantingtime. Mount 
sprayer on the tractor with planter. The same 
sprayer plus parallel-action shoes or shields can 
be used for applying post-emergence spray. Ap- 
plication of the post-emergence spray is a pre- 
cision job. It requires a well prepared seedbed 
and a smooth row for effective treatment. Chemi- 
cals, as generally used in pre-merge and post- 
merge weed control in the Southeast and mid- 


South, will control most small-seeded annual — 


weeds and grass, but not the hard-to-kill peren- 
nials like Johnson grass. However the Texas Ex- 
periment Station has worked out a plan using 
naphtha, diesel oil, Dalapon, TCA, and MH-30 
that is recommended for Johnson grass control in 
that state, if the grower is willing to sacrifice the 
cotton on the treated spots. 


Rotary hoes and cross-plowing will cut cost of 
early-season weed control—Rotary hoes do a good 
and a fast job of controlling weeds in their early 
stages of growth. Tests (Continued on page 90) 





Cross-plowing is used in many local areas to eut 
hoe labor of weed control or thinning stands. 
Mechanical choppers are also used to advantage 

















That’s just how it works out when you go to 
an Oliver diesel. Where you used to put, say, 
three dollars’ worth of fuel in the tank, now 
it takes but one—you keep the other $2.00. 


How can this be? Well, in the first place, 
you burn only six gallons of diesel fuel to ten 
of gasoline. Then, of course, your diesel fuel 
costs much less. These two factors—fewer 


aie 


The Super 55 diesel. Only Oliver offers diesel in this 2-3 plow utility tractor size. 


SI for fuel, s2 for you! 


gallons, lower price—knock as much as two- 
thirds off your fuel bills. 


Such savings are yours no matter what size 
Oliver you buy. Because Oliver alone among 
farm equipment makers offers you a dollar- 
saving diesel in each of its six wheel tractor 
sizes. Each of them—from the handy Super 
55 up through the mighty Super 99G M—offers 


features that no other tractor can match. 


Remember, too, these Olivers are real die- 
sels. Touch the starter button and you are 
ready for work. No extra starting engine or 
special starting fuel needed. Yes, there’s a 
difference in diesels, and it’s easy to see— 
just see the Oliver dealer. " 


The Oliver Corporation 
400 West Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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WoOOoD’'s 


CATALOG 
FOR ‘56 


A 


Perennial 
Favorite! 


Wood’s Spring seed catalog is packed with valuable informa- 
tion — heipful tips that will put extra pleasure and profit in your 
Spring and Summer planting! Gives full descriptions of the finest, 
scientifically tested vegetable, flower and field seeds — plus our 
complete line of insecticides, fungicides, pet and garden supplies. 


WRITE FOR A COPY TODAY! 


RICHMOND, VA. SEEOSMEN SINCE 1879 





P HIGH H QUALITY. 
SEED STOCK 4 


Florida or 
Greenhouse 
















Grown under rigid grog, and 
se oe by well ¢ valified 

3, inspectors of the State Sapariment 
‘. Of Agriculture. Minnesota Certi- 
J fied Potatoes are sold only 
by the growers. Select your 
variety — we supply the 
- grower. List on request. 








SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION, 
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Waar do you need to know about a college before 
selecting one? What questions do most youngfolks and 
their parents ask about college? 

._To get this information, we asked admission de- 
partments and registrars in colleges and universities 
across the South, and here is a summary of their re- 
plies concerning the 10 most frequently asked ques. 
tions. (For specific information and answers to other 
questions, write to the registrar at the college of your 
choice and ask for a college catalog.) 


1. “What will it cost?” Colleges answer: To attend 
your state university or agricultural college, it will 
cost $650 to $1,070 for tuition fees, board, and room, 
In some schools this includes laundry. Cost of clothes, 
personal expenses, travel, and social activities are not 
included. 

If you live in the state where you attend college, 
and are conservative, you may get by at most state col- 
leges and universities on $100 per month, total costs, 
but you'll have to watch your purse strings. Tuition 
fees for out-of-state students vary from no additional 
charges to over $500, as you'll notice on the chart. 

If you attend a private or exclusive school, basic 
costs start around $1,200 a year. If you’re among the 
few who will attend a self-help school like Berea Col- 
lege at Berea, Ky., or Berry Schools at Rome, Ga., 
it will cost you $300 to $400 a year — maybe less if 
you work more. 


2. “What are admission requirements?” Most 
Southern colleges and universities require freshmen to 
be high school graduates with at least 15 credits; some 
require 16. All schools require a transcript or record 
of your high school grades. Arrangements can be made 
through your high school principal for this. 

Admission requirements to self-help schools are 





COLLEGE COSTS 


Ragherette Fees and 
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Why pink cottonseed makes healthier stands 


This year, for the first time, cotton 
farmers will be able to plant pink cot- 
tonseed... and look forward to thicker, 
healthier, more vigorous stands as a 
result. 

The pink tint means the seed has 
been treated with liquid PANnocen, the 
modern seed disinfectant which clings 
tightly and permanently to the seed and 
gives near-perfect protection against 
seed decay, boll rots, wet weather 
blight, damping-off, and other seed and 
soil-borne diseases. 

One of the main reasons for PAaNno- 


ame No. 6 in a series of ges from Panogen, Inc., p 


GEN’s outstanding effectiveness is its 
powerful vapor action. As soon as ap- 
plied, PANOGEN begins releasing vapors 
which penetrate every crack and pore, 
even destroying diseases beneath the 
hull where ordinary disinfectants can’t 
reach. 

This year, and every year, it will pay 
yc to be sure your seed is treated with 
the 


Panogen Process 
At your local custom seed processors’ 


iiched 
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uition For Year Estimated Cost 
College State Out-of-State For One Yeor 
U. of N. C., Chapel Hill.......... $150 $500 $825 to 1,025 
U. of Delaware, Newark........ 255 545 950 to 1,325 
U. of S. C., Columbia............ 80 250 710 to 850 
Berea College, Berea, Ky...... none 380 
Berry Colleges, 300 (may be 400 

Mount Berry, Ga................ worked out) 

Arkansas State, Jonesboro.... none 50 656 
U. of Florida, Gainesville...... 150 500 900 to 1,320 
U. of Texas, Austin................ 50 150 885 to 1,280 
U. of Tennessee, Knoxville.... 159 375 735 to 960 
Florida State U., Tallahassee none 350 800 to 1,200 
U. of Virginia, Charlottesville 180 525 915 to 1,400 
Texas A. & M., College Station 50 300 729 to 889 
N. C. State College, Raleigh.. 150 500 1,000 to 1,350 
U. of Kentucky, Lexington.... 130 250 1,000 to 1,050 
U. of Maryland, College Park none 250* 800 to 1,150 
VPI, Blacksburg ..........----.+--++ 192 372 800 to 1,000 
U. of Mississippi, University.. 184 200 665 to 770 
U. of Georgia, Athens............ 183 483 > 750 to 910 
API, AUDUPT .......cccennnnnnnneeeeee none 135 675 to 810 
U. of Arkansas, Fayetteville.. none 200 625 to 1,070 
Tulane, New Orleans............ ee. 4; Saale 1,720 


“An additional fee of $240 is charged each full-time student each year. 





in the interest of bigger crop yields. == 
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based on financial need, character, scholastic rat- 
ing, and sometimes nearness of students to school. 
Berea College, for instance, strives to serve mostly 
local students. Most schools have certain health 
and character requirements, too. 


3. “Scholarships—can I get one?” Yes, if you 
can qualify. Know the kind of scholarship you 
want, and how to go after it. To learn what 
scholarships are available in your state, write the 
registrar of the college you're interested in attend- 
ing. Your pastor, teachers, principal, librarian, 
vo-ag instructor, county or home agent may have 
helpful suggestions for you, too. Make applica- 
tion early for scholarships. 

Scholarships go to the young men and women 
with the best high school grades, character, apti- 
tude, attitude, and whose life holds the most 
promise. 


4. “What courses are offered?” Most colleges 
and universities offer all freshmen the same gen- 
eral or basic course. Other courses offered de- 
pend on the type school. There are three general 
types of schools: 1) agricultural and mechanical, 
2) universities, and 3) private or church schools. 

If you're interested in agriculture, you'll want 
to attend your agricultural college. There you can 


bout College 


“How much does college cost?...What are 


get courses in agronomy, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry science, dairying, geology, ento- 
mology, bacteriology, plant pathology, forestry, 
ag engineering, genetics, ag education, rural soci- 
ology, and other related subjects. 

Also, your agricultural college offers courses in 
branches of engineering — agricultural, civil, .elec- 
trical, mechanical, textile, chemical, biochemical, 
and others. 

In addition to the agricultural college, which 
is sometimes part of the state university, there are 
state-supported girls’ schools which offer majors 
in home economics such as clothing, foods and 
nutrition, child development and family relation- 
ships, home management, journalism, and others. 

State universities are made up of numerous 
schools. They offer a wide range of majors, partic- 
ularly in the liberal arts and sciences such as 1) The 
humanities — American civilization, art, English, 
languages, history, mathematics, music, philoso- 
phy, speech; 2) social sciences—American civiliza- 
tion, anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
philosophy, political sociology; 3) natural sciences 
— anthropology, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, 
geography, geology, mathematics, physics, zool- 
ogy, law, medicine, business administration, etc. 

Many private and church schools offer majors 
already mentioned, but not so wide a choice. They 
usually offer majors in the liberal arts. 


5. “Is there anyone to help me decide what 
courses to take?” Yes, all colleges and universities 
counsel and advise their students. They help them 
choose courses, make up their schedule of classes, 
and select a major. This is done in various ways, 
but all students can count on some help from a 
friendly, helpful faculty advisor; a student place- 
ment center; or some form of counseling service. 


6. “What are the living conditions?” All 
schools, large and small, have limited dormitory 
accommodations. Rooms are assigned on a “first- 
come-first-served” basis, so get your application in 
early. February or March is a good time. 

If you fail to get your application in early 
enough, boys may be able to rent rooms in a pri- 
vate home on or near the campus. Most schools 


Progressive 


admission requirements?... How can I get a scholarship?” 
... These are among the questions you’ve asked about 


college. Here we help you find the answers. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


require girls to live in dormi- 
tories during their freshman 
year. If you're married, by all 
means make arrangements in 
advance for living accommoda- 
tions. Such facilities are usu- 
ally limited. 





7. “What are the general Mr. Smith 


regulations?” Every college has 

its own rules about required subjects, electives, 
week-end leaves, class cuts, free nights, curfew, 
health regulations, car ownerships, etc. Check 
your college catalog on this. 


8. “What are the extra curricular activities?” 
Most universities and colleges have a wide variety 
of activities to make student life interesting, en- 
joyable, and meaningful. There are various types 
of clubs — literary, organizational, honor, and so- 
cial; intramural sports, competitive athletics, spe- 
cial interest groups, sororities and fraternities. 

But right here, let me sound a warning—don’t 
join everything! If you like journalism, find a way 
to help on the school paper or annual, and be a 
member of the journalism club. Join another club 
or organization, too, maybe, but don’t let your 
studies suffer. 


9. “Do colleges help their graduates get a 
job?” Yes, most colleges have such a service. In 
a variety of ways, schools help graduates get their 
first job. The best students get the first considera- 
tion, so keep your best foot forward grade-wise; 
be dependable; make friends; build a good repu- 
tation and strong character. 


10. “Is the college accredited?” Write to the 
dean of the college and ask about this. You'll also 
want to know by what association it is accredited. 
This gives you an academic rating of the school. 
It will also determine whether or not credits you 
have earned at one college will be accepted by 
another, in case you transfer. Naturally, if you 
had to choose between an accredited and a non- 
accredited school, you would be wise (generally 
speaking) to select the accredited school. 


Youngfolks 
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1. the way 
te Spray at 
1/3 the cost! 


Hanson Brodjet sprays up to 
five times faster than booms! 
With broad swaths (up to 68 feet 
wide) and speeds to 15 m.p.h., you 
can cover as much as five times more 
acreage in the same length of time. 
Here's real savings for you in time, 
Jabor and fuel. 


YOUR BRODJET HANDLES 
ALL THESE JOBS, AND MORE! 


Brodjet nozzles never clog! 
Chemicals are evenly distributed 
over the entire spray swath. Each 
nozzle is factory tested to insure ac- 
curate spray patterns. 


Brodjet is 5 farm sprayers in one 
—no extras to buy! All operation 
is controlled by one simple hand 
lever. Easy to install, the Brodjet can 
be mounted in minutes on any trac- 
tor by one man. 





Hanson Brodjet brings you fast, 
trouble-free spraying of all types 
of weed killers, insecticides, liquid 
fertilizers and defoliants. Send cou- 
pon today for complete details and 
the name of your nearest Brodjet 
dealer. 


FREE! 


Big, 20-page catalog 


shows how you can 

spray at 1/3 the 

cost with Hanson 

Brodjet. Send cou- 

pon today for your 
free copy. 





Spot Spraying 





Re ee eves! arnt iy Ur au Oe 


Hanson Equipment Company 
1026 Charles Street, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE 20-page Hanson Brodjet catalog and price list. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 











POST OFFICE STATE 
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As part of her 4-H work, Shirley prepared a demonstration boosting 


breakfast. This chart shows the percentage of boys and girls who ate 
different kinds of breakfast foods on a given morning. What did you eat? 


By Virgil E. Adams 


Dip you have breakfast this 
morning? If not, you're fasting. 
The word “breakfast” means just 
that—to break your fast. By the 
time you jump (or crawl) out of 
bed, it has been 10 to 12 hours 
since you've had anything to eat. 
That’s break-fast time. 

Shirley Campbell, a 17-year-old 
4-H girl at North Habersham 
High school in Habersham Coun- 
ty, Ga., had heard friends talk 
about not being hungry or not 
having time to eat breakfast. She 


began to wonder just how many 
of her schoolmates “broke their 
fast.” So she conducted a survey 
to find out. 

A questionnaire was sent to 
about 450 students. Shirley want- 
ed to know if they ate breakfast 
that morning; if they usually ate 
breakfast; and if not, why not. 
Then she listed 15 common break- 
fast foods and asked her friends 
to check the ones that they had 
eaten that morning. 

(Continued on page 65) 


Successful Young Dairyman 


By Jasper Jernigan 


Wuen Buddy Farrington 
bought his first dairy cow in 
1948 when he was seven, he 
began dreaming of the day 
when he could operate his 
own dairy. 

To prepare for this day, 
Buddy became an enthusias- 
tic breeder and trainer of Jer- 
sey cattle. In 1950 he joined 
a 4-H club and began study- 
ing principles of dairying. 
Each year since, this Talla- 
poosa County, Ala., young- 
ster has exhibited dairy ani- 
mals in county and district 
shows, and each visit to the 
show ring has taught him 
more about good dairy cattle. 

Then, like a bolt out of the 
blue when he was just 13, 
Buddy got his chance to op- 
erate a dairy. The manager 
of his father’s dairy decided to 
move, and Mr. Farrington planned 
to sell the dairy business. Buddy 
asked, “Why not let me manage 
the dairy and see after milking?” 

An eighth grader of 13 manag- 
ing a dairy! This seemed like an 





Buddy weighs the feed for his dairy 
cows. Each animal is fed according to 
her production, thus increasing the ef- 
ficiency of his thriving dairy business. 


impossible idea, but with some 
reluctance, Buddy’s dad agreed. 
And now he’s glad he did! 

With the help of one hired 
man, Buddy tends to the cows be- 
fore going to school. He hurries 

(Continued on page 65) 
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FREE! 


All New 1956 
STARK BRO’S 


Fruit and Landscape 


Make Money 


M: koblg money ros oo jor! ! 
ins ar a‘ siti pore ‘k Roses, Hesering Shrubs and 


other ca beautifyin _slantiogs) Also 

Rx for details, the vast variety of U S. Patentedand Trade 
arked fruit trees offered, only by Stark 

Bro’s...including the amazing Stark DWARF Fruit Trees. 
Contains valuable Planting Guide. Write for FREE ca‘ talog. 


STARK BRO’S Nurseries. Z.orchards 














FREE! warps new 


1956 FARM BOOK 


Mail coupon below for your free copy 
of this valuable catalog. In it, you'll 
find an almost endless display of 
carefully engineered, farm tested 
and proven equipment for more 
profitable farming. 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE THIS 
CONVENIENT, MONEY-SAVING WAY 
® All items backed by Wards 84-year- 

old, money-back guarantee. 

® Allitems available on Wards Monthly 
Paymentor Farm Income Plans, 

@ All items clearly and completely de- 
scribed. You know what you're buy- 
ing and just how much it costs, 

® Many items are shown in actual color, 
others in rotogravure—all are from 
photographs, not greatly exaggerated 
drawings. 


CHOOSE FROM COMPLETE LINES 

Poultry and Dairy Equipment 

Poultry Supplies Engines, Motors 
Beekeepers’ Needs _ Hoists, Winches 
Fencing and Tools Tractor Tools 
Livestock Supplies Sawing Equipment 
Garden Tractors Wagon Gear 

and Attachments Hammermills 
Utility Buildings Riding Equipment 
Spraying Rope and Canvas 

Equipment Grain Elevators 
Implement Repairs Barn Equipment 
Seeders,Spreaders Pumps and Fittings 
Terracers, Graders Concrete Mixers 


GET THE NEWEST LABOR-SAVING, 
PROFIT-MAKING DEVELOPMENTS 
Bulk Milk Coolers* Power Steering 

Irrigation Systems* Rotary Hoes* 
Egg Coolers, Graders Breeding Pigs* 
Hydraulic Equipment Power Dusters 
(*Offered in many areas.) 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Don’t delay—get your free copy of this 
handy book now—read the helpful 
facts, and make your selections in the 
comfort of your living room. Mail Coupon 
to: Montgomery Ward: Chicago 7, Ill; 
Baltimore 32, Md.; Albany 1, N. Y.3 
Kansas City 23, Mo.; St. Paul 1, Minn.; 
Denver 17, Colo.; Portland 10, Ore.; 
Oakland 16, Calif.; or Ft. Worth 1, Tex., 
whichever is nearest you. Or ask for 
it at any Ward Store or Catalog Office. 


Montcomery Warp, Depr. FE-PF2 


' 
' 
Please send me, without obligation, a 1} 
copy of your 1956 Farm Equipment Book. ' 
! 
' 


POE A yaks dba bh oa ohaecd cuss bc0.0Gh ' 
(PRINT name and address plainly) ' 
SPONSE REEERE be desc cdcccdeiecoeces : 
t 

BNO. «ip cb Uededicees 0000 cBOKsccccce ' 
' 

er ett t PPP Tee State... ¢ 





They Grow Their Homes 





“Calls often become very abundant on 
oak trees, and may be so highly nutri- 
tious that hogs are fattened on them. 





In Middle Ages, spiny rose galls 
were ground up, mixed with 
honey, and used for falling hair. 





Plant gall on left is an oak fig 
gall, made by wasps. Those on 
the right are oak bullet galls. 





This is a goldenrod gall cut 
open to show the fly grub as it 
is developing in the center. 


By Ross E. Hutchins 


Mosr folks think they are 
smarter than a bug—but let 
me tell you about something 
a bug or insect can do to 
grow its home. Certain in- 
sects are able to inject a 
chemical substance into 
leaves and twigs that causes 
the plant to grow a special 
knot or “gall.” 

' Galls are of many kinds 
and are produced on a great 
variety of plants, but each 
has a characteristic shape 
and structure. You can tell 
what insect made the gall 
by the type of gall. 

Why do insects produce 
galls? The answer is simple. 
The galls are their food sup- 
ply and homes rolled into one. 
The insect lays its egg in a leaf 
or twig and also evidently injects 
some chemical substance into the 
plant at the same time. The plant 
then begins to grow a gall of char- 
acteristic form. 

‘Besides food for the insect, the 
gall contains certain valuable 
chemical substances which have 
commercial value. The best per- 
manent inks have for years been 
made from insect galls. Laws of 
several nations require that im- 
portant records be made with ink 
derived from gallnut. Records 
kept by monks more than 1,000 
years ago were made with gall 
inks, and some are still legible. 

Back in the Middle Ages, galls 
were surrounded by superstition. 
For example, they were used to 
foretell events of the coming year. 
To get a quick look into the fu- 
ture all you had to do was cut 
open a certain gall. If it contained 
a maggot, the year would bring 
famine; if a fly, there would be 
war; but if a spider were present, 
there would certainly be a pesti- 
lence over the land. Apparently, 
it would have been better not to 
cut open any galls at all! 

Galls are found on most trees; 
but oaks, hickories, and hackber- 
ries seem to produce the most. 


Leaflets for Youngfolks 


Ask Abe (one-act play) 

George Washington and the UN 
(one-act play) 

Teach Yourself Social Dancing 

Sawdust in His Shoes (one-act 
play) 

Sure Cure for Shyness 

Games for Club Meetings 

Cupid’s Party 


Have a Heart-y Party 

Let’s Visit Our States (party) 
Crazy Party 

Newspaper Party 

How To Make String Puppets 
Make It With Spools 

Fun for a Few 

How To Stencil 

Gypsy Party 








Plays are 5 cents each; leaflets are 2 for 5 cents, or five for 10 
cents. Order from Service Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 














BIG BITES 


WITH THE 


DAVIS LOADER 


...equipped with uncondition- 
ally guaranteed silage and 
manure fork! 


Yes, finish those feeding chores and 
other hard jobs in record time with a 
powerful Davis Loader equipped with the 
rugged, heavy-duty silage and manure 
fork. The functional design of the Davis 
Loader lets you have unequalled vision; 
maneuverability. Numerous attach- 
ments do many different jobs. New posi- 
tive-grip valve gives instant response, 
smoother action. Quality built on an as- 
sembly line basis assures you of top 
value at a price less than you would ex- 
pect. Compare it in quality, performance, 
and price! Available for most tractors. 


NEW DAVIS BACK-HOE 
CLEANS PONDS, DITCHES 





A high-quality back-hoe priced so you can afford it...de- 
taches in less than five minutes, leaves tractor available 
for other work... digs at right angles or to the rear... de- 
signed for comfort. Hydraulic stabilizers are individually 
controlled. Digs 13 feet deep. 


Sold and Serviced Nationwide by 


Better Dealers 
Se ce RE eg 




















g Please send me free literature on the Davis § 
¥ Loader and the Davis Back-hoe to 
fit tractor. 
: ita ractor ' 
: NAME t 
nl ADDRESS. : 
¥ TOWN STATE i 
a a 


@ MID-WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC.5 
f 1009 S. West St., Dept. T, Wichita, Kans. § 


Mew Giant hybrid 
ZINNIAS 


$ The World’s 


















BALL-BEARING 
Heavy oury, PUMP $1 2.95 
For Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc. 
Irrigates, Drains, Sprays, Circulates. Up_to 
7,500 si or 3,000 G 7 from 25’ well. Use 
% to 1 HP motor. 1%” i wsuntke 1” outlet. 
Stainless shaft - wy TC 
Famous Low Cost Type P Pump. 
jeter? to 3.000 GPH. wen inlet; Ns 
Postpata :f x = =. Nien of Miss. 


LABAWCO PUMPS "as4z2s" 
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LEE acts tough when the job gets rough 
... With 20 “Tough-Tailored” extras! 


Lee Bib Overalls keep taking terrific punishment long after other brands 
fold up and quit! No overall denim’s so durable as Jelt — Lee’s exclusive 
fabric! Seams triple-stitched with extra-heavy duty thread, can’t tear 
apart! Lees come in tailored-sizes — one is certain to fit you whatever your 
size or build! Fact is, 20 “Tough-Tailored” extras make Lee outlast any 
work clothes made. Come in to your Lee dealer and see ’em for yourself! 


Lee nails it down . .. Lee must wear longer, fit better, look better than any 
you ever wore or you get your money back or a NEW GARMENT FREE! 





THE H. D. LEE CO., INC., KANSAS CITY, MO., WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
54 
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Editor’s Chat 


With Youngfolks 


Many of you have asked for ad- 
vice on whether or not to go to 
college. Problems vary, but you 
may face a situation something 
like this: “I own six purebred 
cows, which gives me a start in 
dairying. I’m getting established 
in other ways, but if I go to col- 
lege I'll have to sell my cows. 
Then after graduation I will have 
to start from scratch. What 
should I do?” 

This is difficult to say, even 
when all the facts are known, but 
I'd like to ask—“Have you ex- 
plored all the possibilities of keep- 
ing your cows and going to col- 
lege, too?” If you consider the 
problem early enough, you may 
find a solution such as: 4) asking 
a brother or sister to care for your 
cows on a profit-sharing basis; 2) 
arranging for a neighbor or friend 
to take over on a share basis, in 
which case the animals might 
have to be moved to that person’s 
farm so he can care for them 
along with his own stock. 

If you have top-quality animals 
with good bloodlines and are dead 
set on keeping them, this may be 
the answer. On the other hand, 
if selling your cows is the only 
way, don’t pass up your chance 
for an education without consid- 
ering every angle. Of course, many 
succeed without going to college, 
but you will need all the training 
you can get to meet the keen com- 
petition in the years ahead. 


A happy birthday to all of you 
Boy Scouts of America! Some of 
you look mighty young to be cele- 
brating your 46th birthday! All 
kidding aside, we’re proud to sa- 
lute the Boy Scouts of America 
during Scout Week, Feb. 6-12, as 
you celebrate your 46th anniver- 


Bill ’n’ Sue 


MOM, HMMM... 
WILL THIS 
TiE GO 
WITH MY 
CHARCOAL 








HOw ABOUT THAT 

CHRISTMAS TIE 

FROM SUE WITH 
THE MATCHING 


BLUE , HANOKERCHIEF? 
Suit? i . 





sary. A four-year program, “On- 
ward for God and My Country,” 
is being launched during this 
week. More than 3 million Boy 
Scouts with 1 million adult volun- 
teer leaders join in this event. 


Is drinking a problem among 
youngfolks in your community? If 
so, consider organizing an Allied 
Youth Club. For more informa- 
tion, write Allied Youth, Ine., 
1709 M Street N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


For all 4-H girls — pattern for 
the new National 4-H Camp uni- 
form will be available after Feb, 
15. Orders will be handled by 
the National Committee on Boys 
and: Girls Club Work, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill, 


James Keith of the Holston Val- 
ley, Tenn., FFA Chapter, received 
a $100 fourth award and certifi- 
cate of recognition in the 1955 
national are welding contest spon- 
sored by the James F. Lincoln Are 
Welding Foundation. James en- 
tered a fertilizer distributor which 
he made in the vo-ag shop as part 
of his training in farm mechanics, 


If you’re a stamp collector, you 
will be interested in an unusual 
collection of farm stamps. This 
colorful collection features 101 
stamps honoring farmers. Stamps 
picture farms and farm products 
and come from countries all over 
the world. They are packaged in 
a miniature feedbag. Order for 
$1 from H. E. Harris & Co., 1467 
Transit Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


Matching Accessories 





BLACK WOULD 
LOOK BETTER- 
THERE'S 
THAT BLACK 
AND PINK 
ONE FROM 
AUNT SARAH. 


MOTHER , YOU'RE 
A GENIUS, THIS 
PINK AND CHARCOAL 
1S JUST RIGHT. 
HOW ABOUT THIS 
BROWN BELT? 























GEE, A FELLOWS 
GOT TO BE AS COLOR- 
CONSCIOUS AS A 
GIRL. GLAD I GOT 
HEELS ON MY 
BLACK SHOES. 


ANYBODY 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

WHEN HIS 
CLOTHES 

HARMONIZE. 













































THANKS, SUE. I 








YOu'RE LOOKING ) JUSTHAD A 
SHARP TODAY, _/ LESSON IN COLOR 
HARMONY FROM 
es 
MOM. 
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with 4-door 
hardtops 


in all five 


HIS NEWEST and most popular of motor 

fashions is now offered by General Motors 
in ’56 cars of every price class. And their dash- ~<a APTS 
ing beauty is matched by equally thrilling oe 
advances in high-compression power in all five 
—coupled with even smoother, still more 
responsive Powerglide, Hydra-Matic and 
Dynaflow automatic drives. Plus extra-safety 
improvements like Power Brakes, Power 
Steering, Unisteel Bodies with double-locking 
door latches, safety-aim headlights and seat 
belts (optional) on every GM car. So in 1956, 
more than ever, your key to greater value is the 


key to a General Motors car. 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK © CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


GENERAL stig 
MOTORS — 
leads the way 










1956 Buick Roadmaster 4-Door Riviera 


GM Motorama of 1956: New York, Jan. 19-24; Miami, Feb 4-12; Los 


Angeles, Mar. 3-11; San Francisco, Mar. 24-Apr. 1; Boston, Apr. 19-29 1956 Cadillac Sedan de Ville 





THIS IS NEW DA 


where FORD is first and far ahead | 


j 
i 
All CMM EN, yy 


Comfort. Just one easy step and you're in 
the driver’s seat. Automotive-type steering 
smothers shocks and jolts. A comfortable 
seat, cradled ride and a quiet engine all 
reduce fatigue—help you feel fresher. 


Maneuverability. Compact Ford Tractors 
“turn on a dime,” work in tight spots where 
cumbersome tractors won’t go. Short-coupled, 
mounted Ford implements can be quickly 
raised for easy turning or for backing. 





3-Point Linkage. More than 70 quick- 
attached, matched implements are available 
for Ford Tractors. This means that with a 
Ford Tractor you have the widest selection of 
low-cost, quick-attached tools in the industry. 


il 


Economy. You save when you buy a Ford 
Tractor, and every hour you use it. Fuel costs 
are low because of the- high efficiency of 
Ford’s “Red Tiger” engines. Short-stroke, 
low-friction design saves fuel, reduces wear. 


Tailored Traction. For heavy work, you 
can quickly add handy Ford Vari-Weights 
(optional) to get Tailored Traction. In addi- 
tion, you get automatic transfer of weight— 
more traction for heavy jobs. 


Safety. Even starting a Ford Tractor is safer 
because the engine will start only when the 
tractor is in neutral. And Ford Tractor’s 
ground-hugging stability gives added pro- 
tection on hillsides or along ditches. 
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3-plow power, too! Ford Tractors are 
now available in 3-plow as well as 2-plow 
power sizes, in tricycle or 4-wheel models. 
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Remember when a tractor was nothing more 
than a mechanical substitute for horses or mules? 
When all implements were “pull type”—clumsy, hard 
to handle, dependent on dead weight alone to do a 
satisfactory ground-breaking or soil-preparation job? 


Ford changed all that by designing and 
building the first modern all-purpose tractor. It was 
the first American tractor to carry implements 
on a 3-point linkage instead of dragging them; to 
take full advantage of built-in hydraulic power to 
raise and lower implements and control their opera- 
tion; to make tractor power quickly and economi- 
cally available on all kinds of farm jobs, all year 
‘round. This was the beginning of New Day Farming. 
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Today, Ford is far ahead. Ford holds a 
headstart of many years in the development of 
tractors and implements specially designed to work 
with them for New Day Farming. Now you can 
choose the right Ford equipment for your farm from 
a line of 12 tractor models and the most extensive 
line of attached, hydraulically controlled imple- 
ments available with any tractor today. Ford Farm- 
ing is truly New Day Farming, as your nearby Ford 
Tractor and Implement Dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate any time. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Birmingham, Michigan 





3-PLOW 4-WHEEL 3-PLOW TRICYCLE 


2-PLOW 4-WHEEL 2-PLOW TRICYCLE 








For sooner and safer arrivals ! 


It looks high priced—but it’s the new Chevrolet “‘Two-Ten”’ 4-Door Sedan. 











It’s so nimble and quick on the road... 


Of course, you don’t have to have an 
urgent errand and a motorcycle escort 
to make use of Chevrolet’s quick and 
nimble ways. Wherever you go, the 
going’s sweeter and safer in a Chevy. 


Power’s part of the reason. Chevrolet’s 
horsepower ranges clear up to 205 h.p. 
And these numbers translate into action 
. .. second-saving acceleration for safer 
passing .. . rapid-fire reflexes that help 
you avoid trouble before it happens! 





True, lots of cars are high powered today, 
but the difference is in the way Chevrolet 
handles its power. It’s rock-steady on the 
road .. . clings to curves like part of the 
pavement. That’s stability—a matter of 
build and balance that helps make 
Chevrolet one of the few great road cars! 


Highway-test one, soon. Your Chevrolet 
dealer will be happy to arrange it.... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 











THE HOT ONE'S EVEN HOTTER 





’ 


Traffic-test it— 


it’s a beautiful thing 
to handle! 
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Youngfolks Give Their 


Rules for Grownups 


Temper Law With Love 
($15 prize) 


I WONDER if parents realize how lost a teen-ager is when he 
enters a purely adult situation and finds the supervision and 
rules missing. Strict rules are a support, and we rely on them 
for backbone. Wishy-washy parents who had rather be loved 
than respected are no help in difficulty, when strength is needed. 
Let’s have at least 50 per cent of law with 50 per cent of love 
and firmness to help our inexperience. Ellen Hamill, 19, 

Bedford County, Va. 


Respect Privacy 
($10 prize) 


Grownups should respect the privacy of young people by 
not opening their mail, listening to their telephone conversations, 
or invading the privacy of their rooms. They should take an in- 
terest in their children’s activities and encourage them. Above 
all, grownups should be careful to set good examples by the 
way they live. Dot Moseley, 17, 

Christian County, Ky. 


Be Good Examples 
($5 prize) 


THESE are rules parents should heed: Know that the Golden 
Rule applies to parents as well as others; be respectful to chil- 
dren; don’t take advantage of your children; talk differences out 
in private when possible; restrain from taking tempers out on 
children; give advice and chastisement firmly, but calmly; be 
dependable; and remember that parents are the molds by which 
their children’s characters are fashioned. Sylvia Campbell, 17, 

Butler County, Ala. 





Practice Obedience 

For happy family living, grown- 
ups should observe some rules, 
too, for age is supposed to be an 
example for youth. Or is it all 
right for grownups to break traf- 
fic rules, criticize teachers, think 
lightly of the Government, or 
even break God’s laws? Doing 
things together as a family (with 
patience and understanding on 
the part of parents) will go a long 
way toward making family life 
happy. Stanley Krause, 12, 
Lynn County, Tex. 


Caring and Sharing 

Should talking things over with 
Mother be a dream of long ago? I 
certainly don’t think so. Should 
Dad be too busy making a living 
to ask about my personal prog- 
ress? Of course not. I'll bet a lit- 
tle old-fashioned caring and shar- 


ing, laughing and joking between 
young and old would be sure-fire 
action for a progressive and happy 
home. Frances Money, 15, 

Florence County, S. C. 


Be a Friend 
Don’t be a parent first, last, and 
always! Take time out to be a 
friend once in a while. 
Ella Johnson, 16, 
Cleveland County, Okla. 


Leadership Needed 

Our nation needs the leader- 
ship of good parents. The strength 
of our nation depends upon par- 
ents who bring up happy children 
to uphold our Government. Chil- 
dren depend on parents to teach 
them right from wrong, to learn 
their duties as citizens of tomor- 
row. Carroll Joe Gunnell, 15, 
Lincoln County, Miss. 








“Meet My Mom 








Ir you were bringing your best girl or a new beau home to 
meet the family, how would you introduce your mother? Besides 
saying that she’s a great cook and the best Mom in the world, 
what are some other special virtues? Tell us about yours. 

For the best letter of not more than 100 words to reach us 
by Feb. 28, we will pay $15, $10, and $5 respectively, plus $1 
each for all others published. Send letters to Progressive Young- 
folks, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Ra- 
leigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. Include your age, address, and 
county. This contest is open to youngfolks between 10 and 20. 












Get the benefit of 





Install PERFECT CIRCLE 2-in-1 Chrome piston rings! 


You can expect more productive 
hours per engine—less ‘‘down 
time” for overhauls—when you 
install Perfect Circle 2-in-1 
Chrome piston rings in your farm 
engines! 

Good reasons why: Top per- 
formance under continuous heavy 
load is assured because in Perfect 
Circle’s 2-in-1 Chrome set, both 
top rings and oil rings are plated 
with thick, wear-resisting solid 


chrome. This more than doubles 
the life of cylinders, pistons and 
rings. 

Settle for nothing less than 
Perfect Circle 2-in-1 Chrome 
piston rings for your car, truck or 
tractor. Be sure of full-powered 
farm power—with positive oil 
control. Perfect Circle Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Indiana; The 
Perfect Circle Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 


2-in-1 Chrome piston rings 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 





Postpaid 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with big, 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. Send only 25¢ for 2; Nursery 
S0c for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. Book 


—— — eee 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





R. H. SHUMWAY Seed 
Dept. 402, Rockford, Ill. 
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set your 
sights on 
the new 


Savage 340 


superb accuracy, year-round use 





It’s always “‘open season’’ with the Savage 340... 
varmints in the Spring—long range use in any season. 
Completely new stock has medium-high comb and 
trim lines for steady handling, superb balance 

and streamlined appearance. 


This bolt action repeating rifle has a ramp front 
sight and is drilled and tapped for receiver and 
*scope mounts in the popular varmint calibers— 
+222 Remington and .22 Hornet. Also available in 
.30-30 for deer and other medium size game. 


The 340’s exclusive head space control and 
specialized Savage manufacturing methods give you 
extreme accuracy at a price so low you can buy the 

340 complete with ’scope for less than you might 
expect to pay for the rifle alone. Also available 

in Deluxe Model 340-S with special sights, 
checkering and sling screw eyes... $62.25. See 
" them at your dealer’s now. 


There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens and 

Fox shotguns and rifles for every shooter and every kind 
of shooting. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 18, Mass. 


Savage 


TRADEMARK 
SAVAGE + STEVENS + FOX FIREARMS 










Lightest big-game rifle made . . . now available in 
4 great calibers: .250-3000 Savage, .300 Savage, 

.308 and .358 Winchester. Weighs about 6% Ibs. 22” barrel. 
Exclusive Savage rotary magazine. Drilled and tapped for 
popular ‘scope and aperture sights. Model 99-F and ‘scope 
Model 99-R, $108.60. Model 99-EG, $105.65. 


See ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE, 


SAVAGE MODEL 99-F 











ADDRESS CHANGED? If you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The. Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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y RACTORS 2a ‘2s $99 # 
i —— = 3 
- Fy 
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i / —SS) Eshelman Tractors, Tillers, 

i a eous solid ’ Riding Rotary Mowers for ¥ 

a / Better Lawns and Gar- 

dens. Adyertised in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING and Leading Mag- 
azines. Amazing Savings. Write for 
Free Literature. ESHEL 

Dept. R-222, 109 Light St., 


+ JBOWILIVE se 
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How To Build a 


TARGET BOX 


By Dean 


TAarcET shooting on the farm 
usually consists of setting some 
bottles and cans on a fence post 
and blazing away at them. 

This can result in costly dam- 
ages, if a ricocheting bullet tears 
up the roof of an outbuilding or 
kills a farm animal; and it can 
even end in tragedy, if a bouncing 
bullet strikes a person. 

Proper use of a simply-con- 
structed target box can forestall 
any such mishaps or tragedies. 
Here is such a target box. Its de- 
sign was suggested by Lt. Ells- 
worth Beck of the Franklin Coun- 
ty (Ohio) sheriff's office. 

Construct a five-sided wooden 
box with about a 3-foot square 
front and 8 inches deep. Set it 
upright, and fill it with sand 
through the open top. Place it on 
four 2x 4’s, or a pair of heavier 
posts with the center of the box 
about 5 or 6 feet off the ground. 
Paper targets can be tacked to the 
front of the box, or a ledge where 
bottles and cans can be set may 
be fixed across the bottom and 
front. 

For further safety, the box 
should be set in front of a high clay 
bank, so that if any heavy bullets 
happen to go through the sand 
and out through the back they 


Our 


Young 
Artists 


**Millpond,” 

by Eldon Ames, 
Woodward 
County, Okla., 
wins $15. 


SKETCH something around the 
farm that interests you and enter 
our contest. We award two prizes, 
$15 and $10, each month. If your 
drawing wins first prize, you will 
also become eligible for a $335 
correspondence art 
course -scholarship, 
one to a boy and one 
to a girl, to be given 
by Art Instruction, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
First- prize winners 
for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending in Au- 
gust 1956 will be 


“Little Sis,” by 
Ruth Alawine, 
Neshoba County, 
Miss., wins $10. 





A. Myers 











won't strike anyone or anything, 

The box will easily absorb .22 
caliber bullets and even slow 
down .22 longs so they will be 
spent and harmless if they do 
manage to go through the box. If 
you are using a higher-powered 
rifle, the box can be deepened so 
it will stop the speedier bullets. 
A box 2 or 3 feet deep filled with 
sand ought to be able to stop mis- 
siles from an elephant gun. 

Also, the box need not be 
square. It can be widened to 4 or 
5 feet so that a whole row of 
paper targets can be tacked on. 
The 3-foot height, however, 
should be maintained. 





judged for scholarship awards. 
You must be between 14 and 21 
to be eligible for a scholarship. 

Drawings should be on paper 
not larger than 12x10 inches. 
Use black ink, dark pencil, or 
black wash. Put 
name, age, address, 
and county on back 
of each drawing. 
Mail to Young Art- 
ists, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office 
nearest you — Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, 
or Birmingham. Have 
a parent sign, stating 
that the drawing 18 


your work, 
OREN T. W. Godwin, 
Seen , 
ER Art Editor. 





ee. 
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SCHICK STARTER 


with each Jazz Egg Factory* 


Jazz now offers you free with each purchase of a Jazz Ready-Built Egg 





Factory —all the Jazz Chick Starter you need to start the chicks for your new 
E a - - Jazz Egg Factory. 
~ i Just think, with each 1000 bird Egg Factory purchased you will receive 
4 : Z 2400 Ibs. of Chick Starter free— 1200 /bs. with each 500 bird Egg Factory. What 
‘- aie more could you want to start you on the road to big extra profits in '56? *This 
S| a offer good only until May 1, 1956. 
w ; ._ Young Chicks go places on Jazz Chick Starter 

























| mon Jazz Chick Starter fills the exacting needs for healthy growth 
- - during those all important early weeks. You'll give your chicks 
2 t 54 eee a jet-propelled start on the way to making big profits for you 
z, —and no doubt about it, you'll have the finest flock in your 
j community. 
rds. . 
: THE JAZZ READY-BUILT EGG FACTORY 
ip. 
per ivered ready-built in sections for simple, economical erection—and 
hes. built to last a lifetime. Scientifically designed with proper ventilation. 
oad winter and summer for the raising of healthy productive flocks. 
en, Mail this coupon today and see your Jazz dealer right away. 
ack 
ng. ee cae cee cae aimee ine ee am Se HE ne YG Sema nena Sige en SE 
ree r COSBY-HODGES Milling Company, Birmingham, Ala. a 
me C oO S a Y= od © D iy a 4 ; Please send me complete information on the Jazz Egg : 
his, i Factory and the special free Jazz Chick Starter offer. ' 
: ] 
lave 4 
=|  Wlling Company Pi 
g ] a 
e BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA —— 
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ROOK — A Parker four-suit card game. 
For home and party fun, you certainly want 
the famous game of Rook. It can be played so 
many different ways! For 2 to 4 players, with 
special games for larger groups. Single Pack, 
$1.25; 4-Pack Party Edition, $4.50 





For year-’round fun, give your family 
these famous Parker Games. They’re 
wonderful for players of every age. 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 














DIXIE-PouyYANNA Your family will enjoy the 
exclusive features of this exciting pursuit 
game. Turnout paths help players to avoid 
capture, and pass blockades. $2.50 


GOING TO JERUSALEM New, non-sectarian 
Bible game — endorsed by church leaders, be- 
cause players become familiar with well- 
known Scriptural verses. For family play, and 
Sunday School classes. $4.00 


BANTU New! No dice, spinners, or cards are 
used in this exciting game. Positions of play- 
ing pieces control the play! $2.00 


MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trading game. 
Players of all ages agree that Monopoly is the 
world’s most fascinating game. Three fine 
editions, at $8.50, $4.00, $10.00 


PIT All the excitement of buying and selling 
in the grain market. Play is fast and hilarious. 
Fun for families! $1.00 








FREE! Send for illustrated 
28-page Parker Games Party 
Booklet! Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 251, Salem, Mass. 














Canadian Agent: Copp Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 





ADDRESS CHANGED? if you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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“Coming and Going — Burlap is Best” 


says Fred Schroer, Jr., of Val- tagged and shipped. Burlap 
dosta, Ga. “We buy about 480 keeps these products in good 
tons of fertilizer a year—all in 
burlap bags. The bottom bags a better price. Burlap is one 
of an 8-ton load take a ter- of our best salesmen.” 

rific beating before unloading 
and I’ve never seen a thread give 
in spite of rough handling. We 
wash the bags and use them 
again. We packed 11,000 with 
oats, for instance, and in the ? 
warehouse right now are more Jute Mills Association, 155 E. (J 
than 400 bags of soybeans tobe 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. €7 









sound condition and this brings 














Buying supplies or shipping .)} 
produce, burlap bags are easier [fj 
to handle and they cut losses 
fromspoilage and breakage,mak- 
ing extra profits for you. The 
Burlap Council of the Indian 





’"Tween Us Teens 


Manners on a Date 


Datinc manners begin with 
asking for and accepting a date. 
When a boy asks for a date, it 
shouldn’t be, “What are you doing 
tomorrow night?” He should tell 
the girl what he has planned, then 
ask her if she can go with him. 
Plans for a date should be made 
before the night of the date so 
both can be dressed for the oc- 
casion and their parents will know 
where they are going. If a girl 
cannot or does not wish to accept 
a date, she should thank the boy 
and give her reason. Of course, 
if she doesn’t want to date him, 
she shouldn’t tell him that; but 
be kind in her refusal. 
Remember always to be kind, 
appreciative, neat, and nice. 
Mary Ellen Porter, 
North Carolina. 


On a date, an informal, easy- 
going mood comes most naturally, 
and is the one we enjoy most. We 
date to have fun, so let’s not stif- 
fen the atmosphere with ultra- 
formal manners. 

Conversely, it is poor taste to 
be so completely casual as to ap- 
proach inconsideration and boor- 
ishness. The answer is, I believe, 
to fit behavior to the occasion. We 
shouldn’t con- 


you like someone, you usually 
want your family to know and 
like him, too. A boy should give 
his parents a chance to meet his 
girl. Jeannette Worthington, 

North Carolina. 


These are some of the manners 
I think are necessary on a date: 
A boy should not honk the car 
horn when he arrives for his date, 
He should come to the door of the 
girl’s house, and if her parents are 
home, he should come in and 
speak to them. 

When they leave the house, it 
is courteous for a boy to help his 
date put on her coat, open all 
doors, and walk on the street side 
of the sidewalk. In a movie, a 
boy leads the way down the aisle, 
if there is no usher. The same is 
true at church. 

I don’t think a girl should apply 
make-up or comb her hair in pub- 
lic, as it may embarrass her date, 

Laura Jean Rogers, 
West Virginia. 


A person is usually judged by 
what he says and does. This ap- 
plies greatly to dating, for the boy 
and girl generally judge each 
other by their actions on a date. 

“Good man- 





fuse banquet 
hall and wiener 
roast behavior. 
Proper escort- 
ing, flawless ta- 
ble manners, and 
punctuality are 
important, what- 
ever the occa- 
sion. Add to 
these considera- 


to creep, 





The Strolling Mole 
By Margaret Evelyn Singleton 


A mole dug his tunnel so deep 
He got lost when he started 


But he said, “I don’t mind— 

I’m easy to find 

And I’ve room now to stroll 
in my sleep.” 


ners” means do- 
ing the right 
thing at the 
right time, and 
are marked by 
courtesy and 
kindness. This 
applies to every- 
thing from the 
formal dinner to 
the informal pic- 








tion, thoughtful- 

ness, and appropriateness, which 

make a lady or gentleman, and 

dating will be more fun than ever. 
Jim Hogan, Oklahoma. 


I think it is nice if a boy asks a 
girl for a date a while in advance; 
then the time is set, and usually 
plans are made where they will 
go. This gives the girl a cue 
about how to dress. 

A girl should always be dressed 
on time, and, of course, her date 
should arrive at the appointed 
hour. I have heard girls boast 
that they keep their date waiting 
for awhile before they come down- 
stairs. I think this is rude. A wait 
of even a few minutes can be a 
blow to a boy’s poise, enthusiasm, 
and ego. 

My twin brothers agree that 
girls should be ready to greet 
them at the door when they ar- 
rive. To keep anyone waiting in- 
fers that either you're unable to 
operate on schedule, or you think 
your time is more important than 
the one who waits for you. 

I like for my dates to come in 
and say hello to my parents. If 


nic. A girl likes 
to date a boy who knows how to 
act on all occasions. And the same 
is true for a boy. 

Your most successful date will 
come as a result of being yourself, 
and upholding those standards 
and manners in which you be 
lieve. Sybil Griffin, Georgia. 


We should use the same gen- 
eral good manners on dates that 
we use at home with our family. 
If our conduct is good at home, 
then our habits become natural. 
girls enjoy being with boys who 
are considerate and alert; boys 
who open doors, make introduc- 
tions, and are courteous. 

Girls should be pleasant and ex- 
press gratitude for kindnesses. To 
be really smooth, the girl must be 
considerate of her date’s time, 
money, and interests. She must 
learn to help in selecting enter- 
tainment and food that will be 
reasonable; to have some interest 
and understanding of the sports of 
the community, and to do much 
listening as well as talking in keep- 
ing a good conversation going. 

Kay Miller, Tennessee. 
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Gun for Farm Families 


Bull Board Is Double- Barreled Fun 





Irs double-barreled fun because 
this game is both fun to make and 
fun to play. Here’s how you 7 
make it: 
>» You need a wooden board, 24 40 50 40 
to 30 inches square. Pressed 
wood or composition board is 
>a 20 | 25 | 20 
> Mark off nine squares and num- 
ber them as shown in drawing. 
> Make six to eight rope rings or 5 10 5 
beanbags that are not too large 
to fit into the squares easily. 


wae: 30" 





x 








30" 




















uw 








What Southern 
Farmers Like 


ABOUT RA.G.SOUTHERN BRED 
AND PRODUCED HYBRIDS 


Here’s how you play: 
> Place your board on the floor 
and have players stand on a 


the board of numbered squares. 
> Count score by the numbers on 
the squares that the rings or 


bags land in. 
> If object tossed touches a line, 
it does not count a score. 


line 8 to 10 feet away. 
> In turn, each player tosses the 
rope rings or beanbags onto 


A Bible Scavenger Hunt 


Your clues are in the Scriptures in this exciting scavenger hunt! Why 
not try it out at your next Sunday school party? It’s “more fun than 
a picnic”! First you must look up the Scripture references for the items 
to be found. Then you must find the items. Nobody should ask for 
more than one item from any one person. Here are the clues. (An- 
swers on page 87.) 

1. Even if you must borrow (and remember to return it), get one 
of the “twelve” mentioned in Mark 6: 43 and use it on your hunt. 

2. Two items are referred to in Genesis 14: 23. Get a small sam- 
ple of each. 

8. Bring at least a good imitation of that which the merchant was 
seeking recorded in Matthew 13: 45. 

4. Find an old container like that referred to in Luke 5: 37, and 
place it in a small amount of the lubricant mentioned in I Kings 17: 14. 

5. Get at least 4 cup of that which was cast into the pot, II Kings 
4: 41. 

6. On the back of this sheet, get the personal signature of five 
people whose given names appear in the Bible. 

7. Get a small sample of the material (watch the color) mentioned 
in Proverbs 31: 21. 


8. Fill in blanks and bring samples of each item. 


a) “But his wife looked back from behind him, and she became 
OO OE siisdzicn acid = 


b) “And the devil said unto Him, If thou be the Son of God 
command this .................. CE he MOUS iii ccicnice % 


c) “Neither do men light a ............ and put it under a bushel.’ 


> 


The Organ Grinder Man 


Wuen one player leaves the room and the other players plot against 
him, there’s fun a-brewing! That’s the first step in this little game for 
all ages called “The Organ Grinder Man.” 

While the chosen player is out of the room, the others select some 
act he must perform when he returns—such as sitting in the middle of 
the floor, switching on a certain light, or touching a certain object in 
the room. Now the unwary one returns! He must figure out what the 
group wishes him to do from the way they sing the organ grinder song. 

As they begin to sing softly, he wanders around the room, and 
when he gets close to the thing he is to do, they begin to sing louder. 
If he moves away, their tone softens immediately. This is his only 
clue until he knows without doubt what the secret action must be. 
Here are the words to the song. You can sing it to the tune of “The 


Farmer's in the Dell.” Remember to sing softly when the “victim” is 


“cold,” and loud when he is “hot.” 


O, the organ grinder man, 
The organ grinder man, 

We'll do the best we can 

To help the organ grinder man. 








“I like Genuine Pfister Hybrids because side by side 
comparisons with other hybrids have convinced me they 


yield quite a bit more and stand up better than other 
corns. Then too, I like the low ear placement that makes 


picking easier.” Paul Karnes— Milan, Tennessee 


YIELD On-the-farm proof in 101 yield checks made in the 
South in 1955, P.A.G. Hybrids averaged 6.6 bushels more 
#2 shelled corn per acre than the average of all competitors. 
Throughout the country, in 8,324 competitive yield checks 
over a period of 12 years, Genuine Pfister Hybrids have 
outyielded the competitive hybrids 8 out of 10 times, aver- 
aging over 9.6 more bushels of #2 shelled corn per acre. 


STANDASBILITY Large, low-placed ears on short, stiff 
stalks means better standability and easier picking. 


QUALITY Again at the 1955 International Grain & Hay 
Show, Genuine Pfister Hybrids for the 7th straight year 
won more prizes than all other hybrids combined. 


SHUCK COVERAGE P.A.G.’s Southern breeding program 
has developed hybrids with adequate shuck to prevent 
insect and weather damage. 


MATURITY Southern farmers can choose hybrids for spe- 
cial purposes from Southern adapted hybrids within wide 
maturity range, from 75 days to 135 days maturity. 


P.A.G. hybrid sorghums are 
being developed with the same 
careful research that has made 
Genuine Pfister Hybrids so suc- 
cessful. P.A.G. hybrid sor- 
ghums will be distributed only 
after they have demonstrated 
the consistent, superior per- 
formance that warrants the 
P.A.G. trademark. 





J 
Pfister Associated G rowers, Inc. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Production and Processing Plants at Clarksdale, Miss. « Huntsville, Ala. Franklin, Ky. 
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you own the best. Reserve power 
_ is built in, for effortless performance 
and long life under all conditions. 


For free illustrated Du Mont Buying 


Guide, write Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Dept. P2, 


Receiver Division, 35 Market St., East Paterson, N. J. 


The 21-inch TRAINOR 


Modern “‘convertible”’ styling 
in mahogany or limed oak 
grain finish. Available with 
matching legs at no extra cost. 













ou pay no more for Du Mont than 
for ordinary television! And you know 


Reocognived 
as the Height off 








Meadows 


Good Mills-Good Service! 


More for your Money! 


If you need a saw mill or replacements, 
may we tell you of many owners who 
prove that MEADOWS Sow Mills are out- 
standing in value, performance and serv- 
ice. These are full scale, heavy duty mills, 
yet sectionally built for quick moving— 
sawing up to 10,000 ft. daily of premium 
lumber, on minimum gas, oil, air, steam or 
electric—10 to 50 HP. But, for full infor- 
mation, write us today! We'll mail you 
further facts and prices quickly!- 


MEADOWS 
MILL COMPANY (3255 


N. Wilkesboro, N. C. Seventh | 





Saw Mills 


-———.. 













QUICK FACTS! “A! 
Two sizes: 30 and 36” 
width carriages, handling 
to 36 and 48” logs, and 56 
and 60” saws. Factory aligned 
railway type steel track, in 
three 15 ft. sections. Heavy duty 
bearings, large collars . . . many 
other MEADOWS famous features. 
Also, latest Gang Edger, low cost pul- 
leys and parts. We expect to answer or 
ship within 24 hours after receiving your 
instructions. 


HAMMER: - GRIST: - SAW: MILLS 


I 

















Why pink cottonseed seldom needs replanting 


Your best insurance against poor 
cotton stands and replanting is to use 
pink seed. 

The pink color means it’s protected 
with PANOGEN ... the modern liquid 
seed treatment. PANOGEN destroys 
diseases carried on the seed and also 
clings permanently so it can continue to 
protect against diseases lurking in the 
soil. 

PANOGEN treatment is especially 
profitable in cold, wet seasons when 
germination is delayed and seed decay, 








mm No. 7 in a series of ges from Panogen, Inc., published in the interest of bigger crop yields. ==" 


blight, damping-off and similar soil- 
borne diseases threaten to wipe out the 
stand. 

PANOGEN is widely recommended by 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations because of its proved effective- 
ness. This year, to lessen the chance 
that you'll have to replant, be sure that 
your seed is treated with the 


Panogen Process 


At your local custom seed processors’ 








You can buy the products advertised in these columns with confidence. 
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FFA’ers Make It With 
a Welding Torch 


In vocational agriculture shops all over the United 
States, Future Farmers are using welding to construct 


laborsaving devices, repair machinery, and make ob- 
jects for farm improvement. Members of Zachary, La., 
FFA Chapter show some of their accomplishments. 


By CHARLES CURTIS, Farm Mechanics Specialist, 


Department of Education, Louisiana 





SILAGE 

TRAILER: 
Fabricate the frame 
from 2%-inch chan- 
nel iron. Undergear 
is old Model A Ford 
truck. Bed of wood 
will be 18 x 18 feet 
and 4 feet high. 
Rubber tires. 





CLOTHESLINE: Make posts from 
4-inch pipe 8 feet long. The cross- 
arm is a 24-inch pipe 4 feet long. 





PASTURE GATE: Weld gate 4 x 12 feet from 1-inch 
pipe. A good project for beginning welders to learn on. 





GRILL: Use 55-gallon drum. Weld 


FARM 

WELDING 
TABLE: 

Top is 4 x 4 feet 
square. Sturdiest 
when made from 
14-inch steel plate. 
Legs are from 
1\%-inch pipe. 





%-inch pipe. Grill 
are %4-inch steel. 






































Keep TEAT OPEN 
Keep it MILKING 


&. ates 2 mechan = act both 
medica and mec ica to 
maintain Yon mi rough 
, the canal of Levd-edihing teats. 
They give gentle, non-irritating 
support to injured g of teat canal — keep 
end of teat open to p te 1 heali 
natural milking. 



























MEDICATED 

Dr. Naylor Dilators contain SULFATHIAZOLE — 
this built-in medication is released slowly in 
the teat for prol tic action. sy 
to use — just keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator in teat 
between gs until teat milks free 

by hand. At drug and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR Co, 
Morris 14, N.Y. 
), Large pkg. $1.00 
G5 Dilators) 
Trial pkg. 50¢ 
(16 Dilators) 


















IRACLE TOMATO 
¢s BUSHELS 
ToaVine 


Now—yYou can grow the world’s 
most amazing Tomato right in 
your own garden and get from 
2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 
tomatoes from every vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


Tap-t- CROP 


[BSS 
TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
» Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 


Ree 
ful flavor. Some weigh as much 


e Ne sf 
pe ym 
ie ‘im, as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. "Blight 
\” free—drought and disease-re- 
sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 


Postpaid. Order Today 10c 
3 Packets for 25c 
Write for FREE complete 
listing many un 
Plants se 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
204B, Galesburg, Mich. 















Build up short leg with New Plastic 
Wood. Makes a permanent fix—won’t 
chip, crack or peel. New Improved 
Plastic Wood has a finer grain—mini- 
mum shrinkage. Takes stain. 


= els 
paar =~ OR 


Bubbs- Dabufe Mirture 25¢ 


0GLabioLus - 


50th anniversary offer 
Size 5% to one inch across ‘‘Not Bulblets.”” Guaranteed 
to bloom this summer. 10 or more varieties in this 


mixture. Send 25c in coin for this FREE 


$1.00 Value, and we will include Big 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN notvtercns. 








Buib, Plant & Seed Catalog. 





It’s Time for Breakfast 
(Continued from page 52) 


Shirley learned that 68 per cent 
of the boys and 64 per cent of the 
girls either didn’t eat breakfast at 
all, or had foods containing hardly 
enough calories to start the day on 
—much less to last until lunch- 
time. 

Shirley saw an opportunity to 
be of service and at the same time 
to better her record in the 4-H 
club food-preparation project. 

Using data obtained by the sur- 
vey and information furnished by 
the extension agent, Miss Ruby 
Deen Merritt, Shirley prepared an 
educational demonstration show- 
ing why schoolboys and -girls 
don’t eat breakfast, why they 
should, what makes a good break- 
fast, and how to break bad break- 
fast habits. 

Shirley says teen-agers don’t eat 


breakfast because they are either | | 


“hasty, wasty, or sly.” The hasty 
person, she explained, is one who 
doesn’t have time to eat. He prob- 
ably didn’t get up early enough. 

Now for the wasty fellow. He’s 
the one who spends 10 or 15 min- 
utes “picking” 
foods, 
buys soft drinks, crackers, candy, 
etc. 

Ever know a person who makes 
excuses for not eating, like, “I’m 
too fat,” or “Breakfast makes me 
sick”? That is the sly one. 

Shirley 
youngster find out what his “good 
breakfast” is. Generally, it should 
contain: milk; vitamin C-rich 
foods such as citrus or tomato 
juice; egg, or other high-quality 
protein food; cereal; and bread. 

A nourishing breakfast helps 
prevent midmorning fatigue which 
may be accompanied by head- 
ache, Shirley tells. “And break- 
fast helps a person to do more ef- 
ficent work.” 


Successful Young Dairyman 


(Continued from page 52) 


home in the afternoon and does 
the milking chores again. And it’s 
profitable—his animals are averag- 
ing about 2% gallons of milk a 
day. 

Buddy is following herd man- 
agement, which was started on the 
farm at the beginning of the dairy 
program. Cows are bred artificial- 
ly and are on Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association Test. Poor 
producers are culled by a rigid 
schedule. 

Calves are being raised in indi- 
vidual pens to prevent diseases 
and parasites. Young animals are 
kept on clean ground by moving 
pens to a new location every 
week. 

By following scientific prac- 
tices and taking full advantage of 
his opportunities, Buddy Farring- 
ton is casting off on what should 
be a successful voyage in the 
dairy business. And he’s enjoying 
every minute of it. 


over the wrong] jf 
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Big Crop to work for you. 


Lowest price. Tuberous 

. mixed colors. wares 
kare 

Orc.0. ty opp plus 


R. H. SHUMWAY. SEEDSMAN 
. 398 Rockford, IMinois 





LE Genuine Marbie and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, hy = 3% 
Shlie., width 18 in., thickness 6 in. Freight 

a paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catsleg 








American Memorial Co. Dept. A'S. Adanta, fa, 


Here comes the best help |: 
you ever had! 


Good farming takes a lot of work and 
Armour Big Crop fertilizer won’t do it 
all, that’s sure. But Armour’s is the best 
help you ever had. When you put Big 
Crop down it goes right to work, getting 
your crop off to a fine, healthy start. 
And it stays on the job until harvest 
time. That’s because it’s made right .. . 
for your crops and soils. If you’ve got a 
big job to do this spring, put 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 








FOR Winter PROFIT 
Cut FIREPLACE WOOD 
and FENCE POSTS cheap 
& quick with WHIZ power 
SAWS. 18”, 20” and 26”. 
Priced from $117.50 
Free Illustrated Literature 


ROOT, INC. Baxter Springs, Kans. 
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MATHEWSON FARM, Rayle, Georgia—This beautiful, rolling 1000- 
acre farm in Oglethorpe County, is a good example of what a systematic 
plan to fight soil erosion can accomplish. Mr. Edge Thomas, superin- 
tendent of the farm, seen above with one of 15 purebred Angus being 
used for herd building, is a former soil conservationist. Six years ago 
a program of rebuilding the eroded land was started by the late John J. 
Wilkins, Jr. Today there are 300 acres of pasture and water ponds 
where gulleys once gaped. For winter and spring ing, rye, oats 
and crimson clover are used. About the middle of April cattle are 
taken off and a crop of seed is harvested; then brown top millet is 
planted for grazing, seed or hay. Millet and rye grass seed are also 
sold as cash crops. Dallis, lespedeza, common Bermuda, white Dutch 
clover, and fescue furnish summer grazing for the cattle. Hegari is 
planted for grain. According to Mr. Thomas it is easier to handle than 
corn and the yield per acre is better. Mr. Thomas says they are build- 
ing toward a registered herd which will have both Black Bourbon and 
Eileenmere blood lines. The entire farm is under fence, most of which 
has three strands of barbed wire at the top. 


It’s much easier to stop erosion than rust. That is why it always 
pays to buy fencing that is double-guarded against rust. DixisTEEL 
Fence is made from copper-bearing steel that fights rust from the 
inside out, and has a skin-tight jacket of zinc galvanizing to ward 
off attacks of corrosion and rust from the outside. You can count 
on DrxisTEEL Fence to stretch tight, go up right, to give you long 
years of real satisfaction. Be sure to look for the name D1xisTEEL 
on every roll of fence you buy. 








ALSO ASK FOR 


1 Rust-resistant copper-bearing steel TReOe MARK 


BARBED WIRE 
AND STAPLES 


2 Crack-proof hot-dip zine galvanizing 
3 Tension curves to allow for expansion 


4 Full-size wires, uniformly spaced 


5 Four-wrap, non-slip hinge joints 





Made only by the ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Laboratory for Faith 









In an unusual community on the University of Texas 


campus, students live Christianity round the clock. 











The basement chapel is furnished with pews from an Illinois church 
where Abraham Lincoln worshipped. ‘Girls take turns leading services. 


By Marjorie Valentine Adams 


“In the country there’s often 
only one church for a widely scat- 
tered area, so we don’t get an op- 
portunity to learn about the acti- 
vities of other churches. 

“My year in the Christian Faith 
and Life Community has taught 
me more tolerance than I could 
have learned back home. I know 
more now not only about the 
differences among Christians, but 
much more about the beliefs com- 
mon to many denominations.” 

So speaks Phyllis Jones, farm 
girl from Goochland County, Va., 
one of 165 young men and women 
who have shared a religious ex- 
periment different from any other 
in the world. 

The Christian Faith and Life 
Community is located alongside 
the University of Texas campus in 
Austin. In its two dormitories live 
busy students, carrying full loads 
of studies and pethaps a part-time 
job, who are giving at least 10 ad- 
ditional hours a week to religious 
training and devotion. 

Founder of the community is 
W. Jack Lewis, a young Presby- 
terian minister and former chap- 
lain in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Everywhere in his work with 
young adults, Lewis was shocked 
at the religious illiteracy, frequent- 
ly among those who had attended 
church and Sunday school. 

“Few knew what they really 
believed or why,” Lewis says, “and 
I felt there must be some way of 
overcoming the handicap. The 
community furnishes a laboratory 
where young adults can discover 
a faith for everyday living.” 

The program began in Septem- 
ber 1952, with 30 young men in 
a rented dormitory. Interest grew 
rapidly. Now inquiries have come 
in from across the nation and from 


abroad. Movements are underway 
to start new branches. 

The community is interdenomi- 
national, with stress on basic 
Christian beliefs. And though the 
community is church-related it is 
not church-sponsored. Students 
are selected on three major quali- 
fications: a basic commitment to 
Christ, scholastic ability, and lead- 
ership potential. 

Preference is given to upper- 
classmen, and once a student be- 
comes a member, he is always 
considered a member. There is no 
charge to the student other than 
room and board and the require- 
ment of spending $35 annually (at 
discount prices) for a personal lay- 
man’s library. 

The actual cost of $300 per stu- 
dent per year for teachers and 
program materials is paid by con- 
tributions from Christian laymen, 
churches, organizations, and busi- 
nesses, 

Phyllis, a senior student in soci- 
clogy, says, “I think one of the 
major achievements of the com- 
munity is raising religion above a 
narrow, emotional level by giving 
it a factual basis.” 

The two-year curriculum in- 
cludes instruction in Bible and 
Biblical theology; areas of Chris- 
tian responsibility; and in the final 
year, a searching investigation on 
the themes, “This I Would Like 
To Know” and “This I Believe” 
about Christian faith and life. In 
all, a student writes nine 1,000- 
word papers and one 5,000-word 
thesis. No scholastic credit is 
given. 

No “Holy Joe’s” or “Saintly 
Sarah’s,” community youngsters 
still find time for dating and social 
life, and many are outstanding in 
campus work. 
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them plenty of AUREOMYCIN! After weaning, your pigs 

: have disease problems and need ample AUREOMYCIN to 
edit is | “go otic: on gaining ‘fast. Your finishing hogs need smaller amounts ¢ 
AUREOMYCIN to maintain weight gains all the way to mar 
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Notice the contrast of color here. Thrift is used to edge the azalea mass. The orchid-lavender of thrift blooms 
gives pleasing accent to the purple-rose-pink tints of the background azaleas. Let’s plant more pictures of beauty. 


Pride of 


Dixie 


Irs February now—the season of azalea beauty 
in Southern gardens. 

It’s time to take a serious look at your yard 
and garden, then plan how you will plant for 
next year. 

A spring display of azaleas will round out the 
plan for year-round beauty. Crepe myrtle, English 
ivy, flowering vines, hibiscus, thrift, and winter- 
berried shrubs are at home with azaleas. They 
give color, accent, and handsome displays through- 
out the seasons. 

As you plan additions and changes for next 
years garden, take a careful look at azaleas in 
bloom. You'll likely find exactly the color and size 
you like. Learn the name of the variety, and write 
yourself a note for later reference. Radiant shades 
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of red and orange, through delicate orchids and 
pinks, down to true white, allow one to work out 
a color scheme which is in harmony with any 
house and yard. We suggest a red or lavender 
variety for a white frame house, and white azaleas 
for a brick house. Since the azalea display is over 
by midspring, there’s no danger that its colors will 
clash with later-blooming plants. 

Tall-growing, large-flowered Indica azaleas are 
most popular for background plantings where the 
landscape plan needs showy mass effects. At some 
homes, they are appropriate as corner plants. This 
group is limited to use in the Lower and Middle 
South, as the plants will not stand low tempera- 
tures. Indicas grow to 8 feet. Some of the many 
Indica varieties are: Pride of Mobile (light pink), 
Formosa (purple pink), Dixie (salmon red), Field- 
ers White (true white), Prince of Orange (delicate 
orange), and Red Flame (brilliant red). 

Kurume azaleas are somewhat more hardy than 
Indicas and can be grown in the Upper South. 
However, they may have to be protected from cold 
winter winds. They are good choices for narrow 
areas where there is not enough room for taller 
shrubs. Kurumes make excellent plants to use at 
the base of tall Indicas. These smaller-scale aza- 


By HENRY J. SMITH 


Photograph by John McKinney 


leas are ideal beneath low windows often found 
at modern homes. They average 3 feet in height, 
although some varieties are smaller and some a 
bit larger. Kurume or Japanese azaleas are pro- 
lific bloomers, often the leaves are hidden by the 
flowers. Several interesting shapes and sizes are 
found in the foliage of various varieties. If your 
house is formal with front door in the center and 
equal groups of windows, three Kurumes may be 
just the plants to use on either side of the steps. 
At a modern home with planters under the eaves, 
Kurumes are ideal. 

The deciduous group of azaleas offer interest- 
ing plants which are hardy as far north as Boston. 
They are ideal for naturalized plantings if you 
have a low spot or ravine in the yard. This group 
is well adapted to use in roadside beautification 
projects. These native species often are called 
“honeysuckles” in some sections of the South, al- 
though they are not related to the honeysuckle 
family. 

Azaleas are ‘shallow-rooted plants and do best 
if weeds are controlled with a good mulch rather 
than a hoe. Plants that are not mulched heavily 
and watered well during dry summers will show 
damage of root drying. This often shows up later 
in the season’ with leaf droppings and yellowing 
of leaves. A close cousin of rhododendrons, aza- 
leas do best in acid soil free of limestone or heavy 
clay. Healthy foliage is handsome, and evergreen 
varieties enliven the winter yard. 
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By C. M. Patterson, DVM 
Veterinary Editor 


Gray hair, loss of money, 
and profane language have re- 
sulted from the vague terms, 
“shipping fever,” “stockyards 
pneumonia,” or “hemorrhagic 
septicemia.” The so-called 
“shipping fever complex” 
causes more loss than any sin- 
gle disease of cattle. ; 

We are convinced specific 
causes of this complex are un- 
known. Also, there is proof 
that many measures used to 
prevent it are ineffective. Care- 
ful tests with thousands of ani- 
mals being shipped into feed- 
lots in Colorado, California, 
and elsewhere have shown that 
the administration of hemor- 
thagic septicemia bacterin or 
other shipping fever bacterins 
have no value in preventing the 
disease. Animals receiving 
these products developed ship- 
ping fever in the same propor- 
tion as untreated animals. 

The main reason shipping 
fever is so hard to prevent is 
that it is not a single disease, 


_ but several similar ones. There 


are several germs that will at- 
tack -an animal whose resist- 
ance has been lowered through 
shipping or other weakening 
influences. The only way caus- 
ative germs are similar is that 
the body does not build an ef- 
fective immunity against them. 
Therefore, vaccines, bacterins, 
or serums cannot protect an 
animal from these germs. 
Another reason shipping fev- 
er is hard to prevent is that the 
animal is exposed to these 
germs all the time. Infection 
may result and in time the ani- 
mal’s resistance is lowered. 
The best way to control 
losses from shipping fever is to 
prevent animals from becom- 
ing fatigued, chilled, and hun- 
gry while in transit. This can 
be done with a little planning 
before animals are moved. Cat- 
tle should be fed only grass 
hay and water for 24 hours 
prior to loading. They should 
be loaded into clean, well bed- 
ded trucks which have a wind- 
break in front. If hauled in 
winter months, trucks should 
covered to keep animals 
dry. When animals reach their 
destination, they should be fed 
lightly on grass hay and water 
and rested at least 24 hours. If 
they have been hauled more 
than 100 miles, the rest period 
should be longer. Feeder cat- 
tle that have been shipped long 
distances should be held in iso- 
lation and given careful atten- 
tion for at least three weeks, 
Shipping fever sometimes 
occurs in cattle that have never 
been out of the pasture they 


Avoid “Shipping Fever” 


were born in. But the situation is the 
same. Their resistance was lowered by 
sudden, severe weather changes, dusty 
feedlots, or becoming overheated. 
Early treatment is the next best solu- 
tion to shipping fever. In spite of all 


precautions, a few animals will become 
affected following a long haul or se- 
vere weather. If these animals are 
recognized .as soon as they show signs 
of shipping fever (coughing, feverish- 
ness, “runny” nose), skilled treatment 
can prevent the disease from develop- 
ing into the severe later stages. Early 
treatment will usually save 100 per 
cent of affected animals. But if the 
disease is given time to progress, the 


per cent of death loss will increase. 

Because of the multitude of differ- 
ent germs involved in shipping fever, 
no one treatment will be effective in all 
cases. In fact, treatments commonly 
used in one section of the country fre- 
quently are useless elsewhere. There- 
fore, it is always wise to have animals 
examined by a veterinarian. He can 
prescribe the best course of treatment 
for the particular conditions involved. 





Here’s why: 





Here’s the look of luxury—and it’s in the low price 
field! It’s the big new Studebaker—and never before 
has there been such a difference in low price cars. 


You get the car with the longest wheelbase— 
120’2 inches—and the biggest power—210 hp.— 
in its class. No wonder you get such a fabulous 
floating ride and silky bursts of speed that only 
the very costliest cars can rival. 


Studebaker THE BIG NEW CHOICE IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


STUDEBAKER DIVISION, STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION—WHERE PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP STILL COMES FIRST! 





And from its massive grille to its high-falutin’ dual 
exhausts, you get beauty. Inside, surrounded by 
lovely color-keyed interiors, soothed by a sound- 


conditioned ceiling, you get luxury beyond compare. 


Yes, only Studebaker brings you new style, new 
power, new beauty—Craftsmanship with a Flair 
in the low price field! 16 models to choose from: 
passenger cars, station wagons, family sports cars, 


See them at your Studebaker Dealer’s soon! 


Tune in TV Reader’s Digest every week. 
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By Earl 


Franklin Kennamer 
Hunting and Fishing Editor 


As a pond owner, you want to 
follow sound management prin- 
ciples. Fertilization might be 
a sound practice for your pond. 
On the other hand, it could be 
a questionable venture, a nov- 
elty, or a waste of time and 
money. 

Let’s discuss fertilization 
with questions most frequently 
used, 


“Should I fertilize my pond?” 


Fertilizer in a pond serves 
two purposes: 1) to increase 
fish food; and 2) to aid in pre- 
venting some weed growths in 
properly constructed ponds. A 
fertilized pond may produce 
300 or more pounds of fish per 
acre, as compared to a lower 
production in an unfertilized 
pond, Also fertilizer stimulates 
production of tiny plants and 
animals — plankton — that color 
the water a dark green or 
brown. These plants shade out 
sunlight which pond weeds 
must have for growth. How- 
ever, I have seen many ferti- 
lized ponds become literally 
covered with floating algae. 


“Why should muddy ponds 
not be fertilized?” 

In a muddy pond, tiny clay 
particles darken water and 
shade out sunlight. Such sun- 
light is necessary for growing 
plankton. Clear your muddy 
pond before fertilizing. Every 
day a pond is muddy means a 
day’s loss in fish production. 


“What about fertilizing 
ponds with heavy overflow?” 

In a pond with large 
amounts of water pouring 
through it, fertilizers will 
quickly wash out. You will 
simply be aiding fish produc- 
tion in streams far below your 
pond. 


“Why should weedy ponds 
not be fertilized?” 

For the same reason that you 
wouldn’t fertilize a weed-in- 
fested garden. Weeds can of- 
ten be prevented by keeping 
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Let’s Be Practical About Fertilizmg Fish Ponds 


water dark with regular and constant 
fertilization. If your pond is badly in- 
fested with weeds, kill them with sodi- 
um arsenite, 2,4-D, or with other 
means so they will release fertilized 
materials. they have stored up. Then 









Catfish compete with bluegills for 
food. You'll simply grow more “goats” 
—catfish—when you are really trying to 
grow more “cattle”—bluegills! If you 
can do so, drain the pond, poison the 
water from the stream head, and then 


it is a good idea to conduct a regular 
program of fertilization. 





“Some folks say don’t fertilize a 
pond infested with catfish or other un- 
desirable fish. Why not?” 
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Hydramic Master Control— Double-Duty PTO—Two power- 
morse center of trae err eer driven by the 
depth, raising and lowering the other driven by the fad 
of implements, position, speed drive gear in ratio to ground 


keep your eye on 


assey-Harris 








your first 5 minutes at the wheel of the Hydramic | 
Powered MH50 will change your whole concept of 
what a tractor can do | 












Instantly you know it! This is tractor design of the future. Hydramic ~ 
Power! Miracle design! So far advanced it sheds the shackles of conven- ~ 
tional engineering to trigger a new tractor age. More power . . . more trac ~ 
tion. Hums along at an effortless fraction of its reserve on light jobs... — 
flashes into full power at a touch of the throttle. New Hydramic Power! ~ 
High-profit-power! And only the Massey-Harris MH50 has it. 


Take a miracle demensiialion dive 
See-in-action this miracle from Massey-Harris . . . on your 
own farm, under your own conditions. Call your Masscy- 
Harris dealer today. Arrange a miracle test-drive . . . and 


get an attractive gift for your promptness. For folder 
write Massey-Harris, Dept. B-65, Racine, Wis. 
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low profile . . . the 

‘ ib < power, tread ad- 
\wstability and crop clearance you want 
with @ low cente 
cultivates up front. 





yestock. Even drainage does no good 
if you have a long stream feeding the 
pond and this stream cannot be divert- 
ed or poisoned effectively. If you have 
such a pond that cannot be renovated, 
fish, but don’t fertilize it. 


“Should you fertilize a pond over- 
crowded with small bluegills?” 

You’d get the same results if you 
tried to fertilize a field broadcast to 


corn. I don’t tiink even a ton of fer- 
tilizer would give a nubbin crop! If 
all bluegills you catch from your pond 
are half the size of your hand or small- 
er, or if a pond check by a specialist 
shows a “crowding” of bluegills, you 
have a pond short of bass. If bass were 
sufficient in number, they would keep 
bluegills from becoming too populated 
by eating great numbers of them. 
Small bluegills in a crowded pond eat 


food that adult females should have to 
form eggs. Even if females laid eggs, 
small bluegills would eat them. 


“Should a pond be fertilized that is 
not heavily fished?” 

I believe in a practical viewpoint. 
Why grow 10 acres of alfalfa if you 
graze or cut but 1? If I had a pond 
heavily fished, I'd fertilize, regardless 
of how large the pond. On the other 
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4 WHEEL STYLES... ALL DESIGNED FOR FRONT-MOUNTED CULTIVATION 


The stability and compactness of stand- 
ard-tread design plus 27-inches of crop 
clearance for all types of row crop work. 


Cultivates close-planted rows with un- 
matched precision. 





High clearance and unexcelled vision... ie 
quick, easy handling down the row and ~~ 
on the headlands. E 
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hand, if I owned a 10-acre or 
larger pond that only I or a few 
friends fished occasionally, I 
would not fertilize. I might 
have weed problems every 
three or four years, but I could 
handle most of them. The point 
of fertilization is this: you grow 
more pounds of fish per acre, 
not necessarily larger fish. 
Here’s a fair scale to follow: if 
you don’t take out 75 pounds 
of table-sized fish per acre an- 
nually, don’t fertilize. Fertili- 
zation costs around $30 per 
acre a year and game fish sell 
for about 40 cents per pound, 
if marketing is legal in your 
state. 


“Suppose I want to stop fer- 
tilization?” 

That’s the trouble with too 
many ponds. Pond owners fer- 
tilize well the first year or two 
and then slack off. What, for 
instance, would happen if you 
suddenly cut the feed of hogs 
in a pen to about one-fourth 
their normal ration? If they 
didn’t die, they would at least 
lose weight, wouldn't they? 
And I doubt that the sows 
would drop any litters. The 
same is true of a pond that was 
fertilized properly for a year or 
two and then stopped. Cut out 
fertilization, and you bring 
growth and reproduction to a 
standstill. Many big bluegills 
will lose weight, become bug- 
eyed and thin. 


“What kind of fertilizer 
should I use, how much, and 
when should I apply it?” 

Use 100 pounds 8-8-2; or 
100 pounds 6-8-4 and 10 
pounds nitrate of soda; or 100 
pounds 6-8-4 plus 5 pounds 
ammonium nitrate per acre per 
application. Choose above rate 
that is cheapest. Begin in Feb- 
ruary or March and make the 
first three applications two 
weeks apart. Thereafter ferti- 
lize at three- to four-week in- 
tervals, or whenever you can 
see your hand at elbow depth. 
Stop fertilization just before 
cool fall weather. 


“What about manure for fer- 
tilizer?” 

You could use dried man- 
ures if you applied enough to 
provide 8 pounds N, 8 pounds 
P, and 2 pounds K per acre per 
application. This will mean tre- 
mendous amounts of manure. 
The biggest fault with manure 
is that its application may re- 
sult in the production of slimy 
scum or algae that may cover 
your pond and interfere with 
fishing. 


“What about fertilizing acid 
and alkaline ponds?” 

Use fertilizers that counter- 
act an acid or alkaline condi- 
tion. Game fish may not live or 
do well in very acid or alkaline 
waters. 

Let’s sum up this fertilization 
briefly: Be practical with it! 
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SCIENCE COMES TO THE FARM 
IN A FEED BAG 


It may /ook like the same kind of feed you could have bought 
ten years ago. 

It may carry the same familiar brand. 

It may even come in the same kind of bag. 

But few things have changed so much—or brought so much change 
to American Agriculture. 

For inside a bag of today’s scientifically blended feeds is the 
knowledge gained from years of fruitful research . . . at Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. ..in laboratories. ..on 
proving farms. 

The carefully balanced vitamins, minerals, antibiotics and 
other health- and growth-promoting ingredients in today’s 
fine feeds help you produce more meat, milk and eggs . . . in 
. on less feed . . . and with less risk than even the 
scientists themselves—until recently—ever dreamed possible. 


less time . . 







By putting so many nutritional discoveries into practical 
form—and by making them available—the feed industry has 
helped American farmers cut weeks off the time it takes to 
raise a broiler . . . months off the time it takes to make a 
market-weight hog, turkey, or beef steer . . . has helped to 
raise egg production by a hundred eggs per hen, per year. 

As America’s progressive feed companies bring each new 
development of science to the farm in a feed bag they bring 
to every livestock and poultry producer the ability to better, 
each year, his own best production record for the year 
before. 

And as a fast-growing nation looks to America’s poultry 
and livestock producers for still greater food production in the 
future, you can look to your feed man to bring you the bene- 
fits of future research that will help make it possible. 


From an address by John E. McKeen, President. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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Trouble Ahead for 


Cotton Farmers 


@ Arecord U. S. supply of 26 million bales hangs over the market. 





@ Acreage allotments have been cut 4 to 6 per cent. 





@ Price support cuts of 2% to 3 cents a pound are threatened. 





By Jack Bickers and John King 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


For 1956, you can expect to sell 
cotton 1 to 3 cents per pound be- 
low the 1955 average price. The 
lower grades will be the hardest 
hit by price drops. 

What’s behind this situation? 
It’s not a short-run problem. The 
trouble spots have been building 
up over a number of years. Here 
are the main ones: 

Textile use is in a changing 
period. The long-time trend of 
per-capita consumption of fibers 
isup. Effects of this trend may be 
felt slightly next year; and are sure 
to influence consumption in the 
next three to five years. 

Since World War II, however, 
fiber use has slipped. In 1954, 
U. S. consumers were using tex- 
tiles at a rate of 37 pounds per 
person, well above prewar aver- 
ages, but much lower than the 
postwar high of 46 pounds per 
person in 1946. 

Total consumption of textiles 
and of cotton should go up in the 
next several years. Population 
growth alone will require more 
cotton each year equal to the pro- 
duction of the state of New Mex- 
ico (Editor.—222,000 bales). Up- 
trend in per-capita consumption 
will also boost total use. But pro- 
duction of all fibers is rising much 
more rapidly than total consump- 
tion under present conditions. 
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COTTON TRENDS | 


So, big problem No. 1l—we are 
producing more natural and man- 
made fibers each year than we can 
use domestically. 

U. S. cotton growers are being 
hard-pressed by foreign producers 
for cotton markets overseas. In 
the early twenties, (Editor. —1920- 
24 average) the production of for- 
eign cotton was about 8.2-million 
bales, compared to 11.3 million 
bales in the U. S. This year’s for- 
eign crop will be half again larger 
than ours. 

Increased foreign production 
cannot be blamed entirely on U. S. 
price programs. Production out- 
side the U. S. drew even with 
U. S. production as far back as the 
early thirties, and had pulled 
ahead substantially by 1935. It 
fell off during and after World 
War II, mainly because land was 
needed for food. But increased 
production know-how, govern- 
ment-sponsored production pro- 
grams, lack of dollar exchange, 


‘and U. S. foreign aid helped boost 


production in recent years to all- 
time high levels. These actions 
must bear equal responsibility 
with U. S. prices for stimulating 
production abroad. 

It is true that mills, both in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, will buy cotton of the same 

(Continued on page 74) 





















What Panogen does — Liquid PaNnoceENn, the 
modern seed disinfectant, protects your seed, and 
therefore your crop, from destruction by seed-borne 
and certain soil-borne diseases. It helps you grow 
better stands of healthy, vigorous cotton. 

Some of the diseases of cottonseed that PANOGEN 
controls are seed decay, boll rots, wet weather blight 
and damping-off. Experiment stations attest that 
PANOGEN-treated seed comes up quicker, is less 
likely to need re-planting, and helps produce higher 
yields of cotton. 

How Panogen works— PANOGEN contains an 
extremely effective disease-destroying agent which 
releases vapors that penetrate every crack and pore 
of the seed...even destroying diseases under the 
hull where disinfectants without vapor action can’t 
reach. Once Liquid PANoGcEN is applied, it clings 
permanently to the seed coat, gives long lasting 
protection even after the seed is in the soil. PANo- 
GEN treatment is especially profitable in years when 
wet, cold soils delay germination. 

Tints seed red — Another important advantage 
of PANOGEN is that it tints seed red so you can see 
for yourself that your seed is protected. 

Panogen is widely recommended by agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations because of its 
proven effectiveness. : 

Your planting seed should have the best pos- 
sible protection before you put it in the ground. Be 
sure it’s treated with PANOGEN. 








MORE JOBS—BIG PAY IN 


AIR CONDITIONING 


& REFRIGERATION 


NEW WAY TO LEARN AT HOME 
MAKE MORE MONEY in this uncrowded field. New 
CTI Shop-Method teaches repair and installation 
at home. You get 23 big practical training kits— 
you build and keep an air conditioner, freezer, 
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Sort 














refrigerator or milk cooler. Earn up to $5 an 
hour while training. Write for new FREE BOOK. 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE Dept. R-148 
1400 Greenleaf Avenue © Chicago 26, lll. 


When answering advertisements be sure to sey ‘“‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Production | 


COTTON: © 


, 3 2°B 
"The Old Reliable” 


FROM 


STONEVILLE 


The Greatest Name in Cotton 


Outstanding 
Adaptability 


VARYING SOIL AND 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


This year, plant one of the 
world's most honored cot- 
tons ... Stoneville 2-B... 
Direct from the Breeders 
for added assurance of 
profitable production. 
Stoneville 2-B is planted 
and used as a standard of 
comparison the world 
over. Big well-filled, 5- 
lock bolls. Excellent fibre. 
Breeders Registered Seed 
now being released at the 
absolute peak of per- 
formance. 


Extra 


No planter clogging ... Less 
foreign matter with FLASH 
PROCESSED Breeders Registered 
Seed. 
































Get 1956 Orders in NOW! 
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Trouble Ahead for Cotton Farmers 
(Continued from page 73) 


quality at the cheapest price they 
can find. But it seems unrealistic 
to believe that a lower U. S. price 
will drive foreign producers out 
of business any faster than it will 
U. S. producers. 


So, big problem No. 2—U. S. 
producers are facing more compe- 
tition from foreign producers. 

Cotton’s share of the total tex- 
tile market is being challenged. 
Main competitor is synthetic fi- 
bers. Rayon and acetate use by 
consumers has doubled since be- 
fore World War II. In 1940, total 
output of other synthetics, like 
nylon and dacron, was a mere 4% 
million pounds; 1954’s production 
was over 4% billion pounds. 

Manufacturers are planning still 
bigger things. New _ synthetic 
plants are going up all over the 
country, and older ones are being 
enlarged. 

Furthermore, manufacturers of 
these synthetics are testing and 
using cost-cutting techniques. 
More important—they are passing 
these lower costs along to their 
mill customers at lower prices. 


So, big problem No. 3—is the 
necessity for cotton folks to fight 
to hold their present per-capita 
consumption of cotton annually, 
which is running from about 26 to 
31 pounds, and to fight as well to 
hold at least their present share 
of the textile market. 

Southern growers are losing 
more and more acreage to: the 
west. Eugene Butler’s feature in 
last October’s is- 
sue drew this pic- 
ture clearly. 

But Southern 
growers must be 
aware that cotton 
acreage allot- 
ments are in the 
picture for a long 
time to come. 
And every time 
Southern growers 
neglect to plant all of their allot- 
ments, the West gets a little more 
acreage the following year. 

Here is how the different areas 
planted their allotments in the 
last two seasons: 


with a key? 


farm? 


Per Cent of Allotment in 
Cultivation July 1 


Area 1954 1955 
WUE Gactésiitisncnnncgel 98 99 
Southwest ............ 92 90 
3 ateeetalieaical ae: 95 95 
Southeast ............ 88 89 


These figures allow for average 
abandonment of 2.7 per cent. 
When these years are figured into 
the future allotment (as in 1956), 
the West’s share will be bigger 
and bigger. 


So, big problem No. 4—South- 
erners have been losing cotton 
acreage steadily to the West and 
will continue to do so unless they 


Remember When— 


Pocket watches were wound 


Mrs. Preston Pope; 

Tate County, Miss. 

Soda and molasses, cooked 
to a bubble, was the only 
cough syrup available on the 
B. G. Robinson, 
Spartanburg 


plant their full cotton allotments. 

Problems like these won’t be 
solved overnight. Smaller allot- 
ments cannot get results in a year 
or two. Lower price supports will 
not have much effect. A near crop 
failure, as in 1950 or 1951 when 
lint yields dropped to 269 pounds 
an acre, could cut supplies fast 
with present acreage allotments. 
World War III might help cotton 
prices, but there probably would 
not be many farmers left to grow 
the crop. A local war between 
Egypt and Israel might help re- 
duce supplies and strengthen 
prices temporarily. Then other 
producing nations would hurry to 
fill the gap. But no one wants 
either war or a crop failure. 

Foreign consumption of textiles 
is very low. United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization esti- 
mates the level of consumption of 
foreign countries at 4.9 pounds 
per capita: If U. S. consumers can 
use 26 to 28 pounds, other people 
should be able to double their 
present use. This is a slow proc- 
ess, and both synthetics and for- 
eign cotton producers would be 
competing for every added pound 
per capita used abroad. 

Basically then, future trends in 
cotton to be aware of are likely 
to be: 

1. Increasing yields per acre 
and higher total production. 

2. Increasing consumption, but 
a slower rate than production. 

8. Lower prices. 

Price decline for Southern farm- 
ers can be eased by production of 
higher grade cot- 
ton (and in some 
areas, better sta- 
ple), improved 
marketing prac- 
tices, and lower 
production costs 
which will keep 
profit margins the 
same even with 
lower prices. 

Biggest job for 
the individual Southern grower is 
careful planning in the face of 
this outlook. These rules would 
seem to be sound: 

1. Plant every acre of your al- 
lotment every year if you want to 
stay in cotton production. 

2. Start planning now (or im- 
proving present plans) to add oth- 
er cash enterprises. If cotton is 
now your high-profit crop, you 
may need to be ready with a 
smooth-working alternative 
source. 

3. Continue to fight to lower 
production costs, every hour and 
every day. Tremendous advances 
have been made in cotton-grow- 
ing practices. Keep even or ahead 
of each one. Put it to work wher- 
ever it pays. 

Our farm managers believe that 
the reward for superior cotton 
farming and the penalties for poor 
operations will both be extremely 
high in 1956, in years ahead. 


County, S. C. 
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IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT 
PUMPS 
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We Manufacture “is 
Pond Installations 


Dealers throughout Ga., Fla., and S. C, 


TRI-STATE CULVERT 


and Manufacturing Co. 


P.O. Box 117 P.O. Box 3030 
Decatur, Georgia Tampa, Florida 
Phone EVergreen 1744 Phone 4-4978 


Opened January 5, 1955 


WAREHOUSE AT 
1105 South Madison Ave. 
DOUGLAS, GEORGIA 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 
























































hy Long a favorite 
‘E in the South. 
geal Made of waxed 
- abst concrete staves. 
FS TET The result of 42 
ann ~ eal years experience in 
HHT ]| silo manufacture 
rH Ary] and construction. 
is a 
aun Lt Now shipped from 
pt 1} our new plant on U.S. 
ae ee 64 between Mont- 
CUA eagle and Sewanee, 
H where finest quality 
Bes materials are found 
RS = Tha forthe manufacture of 
superior silo staves. 





CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 


Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P.O. Box 13 


Yours NO COST 


ACRO FLASH CAMERA 
FILM FREE 
Get a flash camera, 
wrist watch, table 
lamp; over 80 other no- 
cost prizes for boys, 
girls . . . for mother or 
the home. Just sell one 
40-pack order of Amer- 
ican Vegetable 
Flower Seeds . 15c a 
ck. Write for you 
ry pack order and big 
prize book. Send no 
money. We trust you. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., 
Dept. 6568, Lancaster, Pa. 















Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 
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‘New! faster, safer way to start chicks 


‘Pillsbury Chick | 


Pre-Starter 660. 


”” Now...high level protection plus high energy 


grow power for your chicks first 2 weeks / 


Now you can keep your chicks safer than ever... 
start ’em easily and fast. And this additional protec- 
tion and grow power costs less than a penny per chick! 

Important new discoveries, brought into practical 
application by Pillsbury, now make it possible for 
you to have a pre-starter with higher calorie levels, 
higher protein levels, new growth booster AN-7, 
therapeutic level of antibiotics and NF-180, plus 
more minerals, vitamins and other life-protecting 
ingredients than ever before—all perfectly balanced! 








See “living proof” at your dealers now! 


He’s featuring this great new feed at his big “Spring 
Feeding PARADE of PROGREsS.” And he’ll show you 
“living proof” it’s the best buy on the market today! 











It’s the balance that does it. And Pillsbury has 
this high-calorie, high-protein feed perfectly balanced 
for starting baby chicks. Only Pillsbury brings you 
this great new Chick Pre-Starter ‘‘66’’. 

Try it. Start your chicks the first two weeks this 
new way. Give every chick a better chance to live. 
Start ’em easily and fast. Protect your investment — 
for less than a penny per chick. Then switch to Pills- 
bury’s new Chick Starter, also with “HC/P” for- 
mula plus “AN-7,” the next four weeks. It’ll pay! 


try faster starting, life protecting 


Pillsbury Chick 
Pre-Starter 66 


New "HC/P" formula plus"AN-7" 
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Some laxatives are too harsh—won’t 
stop working ... others may be too slow— 
take too long to bring relief. 

Sal Hepatica is ideal—speedy and gentle! 

So, next time you wake up all logy and 
miserable with constipation, take speedy 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast. .. get gentle 
relief in about an hour. 


Or, when you’re headachy and sluggish 


Take sparkling 


SAL HEPATICA 


and smile ! 





CONSTIPATED ? 


Take the speedy 


gentle laxative that 


wont interfere 
with work or sleep 








from constipation after work, Sal Hep- 
atica, taken a half-hour before supper, 


brings relief usually before bedtime. 


And antacid Sal soothes stomach upset 


that often goes with constipation! 






ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 








ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





Box 7, Station P; Atlanta, Georgie 











A practical handbook for 
profit-minded dairy farmers 


Success in dairy farming isn’t just 
plain luck. It takes know-how in 
breeding, feeding, and a lot of other 
things to make top profits from a 
dairy herd. 


Whether dairy farming is your full- 
time business or a sideline to other 
activities, you'll find ideas for profit 
in this authoritative fact-packed book. 
It is yours for the asking. 


Which breed requires the lowest 
investment? 


How can you collect milk checks 
earlier? 


How can your herd have a longer 
productive life? 


Which breed costs least to raise? 
Which milk brings the most money? 


Which breed returns the most profit 
over feed costs? 


Answers to these questions are 
worth real money to you. You'll find 
them all in this handsomely illus- 
trated handbook issue of the Jersey 
Journal magazine, together with 
many other dollars-and-sense facts. 
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THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB >+-25« 


1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, 


1.) oa: 


Please send me your new handbook issve 
of the Jersey Journal magazine. 
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Prune Pine Trees 


“Can I get longer knot-free butt 
pine logs by pruning the trees?” 


Yes. Select about 200 trees per 
acre, and prune off all limbs up 
to 15 to 25 feet or more. This 
will give better sawlogs that will 
far more than pay the cost of 
pruning. 


Land for Highway 

“A new highway is scheduled 
to come through my farm. How 
much land will it take up?” 

This depends on its width. In 
Tennessee, which is probably 
about the average for other states, 
following are the minimum widths 
required: 

Farm-to-market road, 50 feet; 
two-lane highway, 100 feet; four- 
lane highway, 150 feet. The farm- 
to-market road would require 
6.06 acres per mile; two-lane 


‘highway, 12.12 acres per mile; 


and four-lane, 18.18 acres per 
mile. 


Hybrid Corn Takes Over 


“What percentage of corn plant- 
ed in the 16 Southern States in 
1955 was from hybrid seed?” 


For all these states, 89.2 per 
cent was hybrid. For each indi- 
vidual state, the percentages were: 


Delaware ............ 99.0 
Maryland. ............ 99.0 
Kentucky ............ 92.5 
WERE saesasssecsicss<c 89.5 
West Virginia ...... 83.5 
Arkansas .............. 76.0 
Oklahoma ............ 76.0 
OD bose. cctecsnteedac 73.0 
PIOUGOR * s.i,cceseetainss 66.0 
Pt) re 63.0 
Tennessee ..........-- 62.0 
SII ic cccercncsneass 61.5 
North Carolina .... 59. 

Mississippi .......... 50.5 
South Carolina .... 49. 

APU Sioncectesacs 48.5 


Making Fig Cuttings 
“I have several fine fig bushes 
and want to produce some new 


plants from cuttings. How and 
when should I do this?” 


Make cuttings 6 to 8 inches 
long from last season’s growth. 
Do the job between now and the 
last of February. Set in the 
ground with top just above the 
surface. Cover with 3 to 4 inches 
of straw, leaves, or other material 
until danger of hard freezes has 
passed. 


Why Cows Drool 


“One of our cows chews her 
food very slowly and drools when 
chewing her cud. What could 
cause this?” 


Better check your cow’s mouth. 
A sore mouth or a bad tooth could 
be the cause. When shedding 


their teeth, animals sometimes 
have one that is painful when 
chewing. Irregular teeth will cut 
the jaw or tongue. Your veterin. 
arian can extract or file down 
broken or irregular teeth. 


Rest Hogs Before Killing 


“Tve heard that it is best to let 
hogs rest and be quiet for three of 
four hours before killing. Is this 
correct?” 


Research shows that meat from 
rested hogs kept longer in freezers 
than that from hogs that were 
tired when killed. 


Garbage-Fed Hogs 


“What is the law about ship. 
ping hogs that have been fed raw 
garbage?” 


Hogs fed raw garbage at any 
time in their lives may not be 
moved interstate after Jan. 1, 
1956, except for slaughter. Even 
then, products from such _ hogs 
cannot be moved interstate unless 
specially heat treated or to be heat 
treated. This can lower the value 
as much as 50 per cent. 

The regulation was passed to 
prevent spread of the virus dis- 
ease VE (vesicular exanthema) 
which threatened the hog indus- 
try three years ago. Spread of the 
disease was traced to contami- 
nated raw garbage. VE is now 
limited largely to 39 counties of 
six states. 


Meaning of pH of Soils 


“What is meant by the pH of 
soilsP” 

This term is used to express the 
degree of acidity of soils. Experts 
with the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service explain it this way: 
An arbitrary scale has been estab- 
lished running from 0 to 14. A 
pH of 7.0 is neutral—soils with 
a pH of 7.0 are neither acid nor 
alkaline. Soils with a pH below 
7.0 are acid; those with a pH 
above 7.0 are alkaline. Thus a@ 
soil with a pH of 6.9 is only very 
slightly acid, and one with a pH 
of 7.1 is very slightly alkaline. 
Also, a soil with a pH of 6.4 is 
more acid than a soil with a pH 
of 6.8. The same thing is true on 
the alkaline side of the scale. A 
soil with a pH of 7.8 is more alka- 
line than one with a pH of 7.4. 


Pigs Need Salt 


“Do pigs need salt? If so, how 
much?” 


Pigs do need salt. Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests show pigs 
fed dry salt, free-choice, gai 
1.71 pounds per head daily. Those 
receiving no salt gained only .67 
pound per day. Each pound of 
salt eaten by the pigs saved $5.60 
worth of feed. 

It is best to start feeding the 
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When your nose 
fills up at night- 






Open up your nose— 


BREATHE AGAIN 
SLEEPAGAIN! 


Stop tossing and turning on those 
nights when a stuffed-up nose keeps 
you from falling asleep. Use Vicks 
Va-tro-nol® Nose Drops! A few drops 
up each side of your nose, as directed 
in package, and... your nose opens in 
seconds. You can breathe again! 
Nothing works like Vicks Va-tro-nol 
Nose Drops to open a stuffed-up nose. 
Use it! Breathe again! Sleep again! 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


NOSE DROPS 









BOSTROM IMPROVED 













used and en- 
dorsed by 


Ditching, Inigat- 
yrs Schools, Exten- 
~ Seale sion Service é& 
etastee Individual 
Turn- ™ Landowners 
ing ‘Angles ™ every- 


where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


Bostrom - 
522 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 





GOOD PAY FOR YOU 
IN THE NO. 1 TRADE 


AT HOME 


Why settle for less—when you can learn Auto 
Mechanics—America’s No. 1 trade! It offers you 
better jobs, higher pay, lifetime security. Earn up 
to $125 a week and more. Train at home in spare 
time the easy, practical CTI way. Get valuable 
tools and Tune-Up Kit. Write for new, FREE BOOK. 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE Dept. A-180 
1400 Greenleaf Avenue ® Chicago 26, Ill. 
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AT HARDWARE STORES, GARAGES, 

FILLING STATIONS EVERYWHERE 
For information 

write manufacturer 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Cherlotte, N.C. 













salt gradually, and in a short time 
keep it before them at all times. 


Soil Test Valuable 


“I am hearing more and more 
about having soil tests made. 
What real value is this?” 


A correct soil analysis may be 
highly valuable to the farmer. It 
will tell which of the fertilizing 
elements are needed and how 
much for maximum yields. In this 
way, one can tell what fertilizer 
needs to be added for a properly 
balanced fertilizer. Without know- 
ing these facts, one may and often 
does apply too much of one or 
more kinds of fertilizer and not 
enough of others. By all means 
have your soil analyzed. Your 
county agent will help you. 


Fertilizer—Pesticide Mixtures 


“What is the situation concern- 
ing pesticides mixed with fertiliz- 
er to control certain insects in the 
soil?” 

These mixtures are coming more 
and more into use. Good results 
have been obtained in controlling 
corn rootworms, wireworms, 
grubs, mole crickets, sweet pota- 
to weevils, and others. For com- 
plete information as to what and 
how to use, see your county agent, 
or write to USDA, Washington, 
D. C., for their leaflet A Situation 
Report — Fertilizer-Pesticide Mix- 
tures. 


Don’t Feed Moldy Silage 
“Will moldy silage harm cattle?” 


Don't feed it. Moldy silage can 
prevent blood from clotting and 
cause the animal to bleed inter- 
nally. 


Weed Killer Not Poisonous 


“Is it safe to graze livestock on 
pastures which have been sprayed 
with 2,4-D to kill wild onions and 
weeds?” 


Experiment station tests reveal 
that cattle and sheep grazed on 
pastures so treated have shown no 
symptoms of illness or discomfort. 
Some people, to be perfectly safe, 
keep them off such pastures for a 
few weeks. 

















“Hang it straight! You're 
not contour farming now!” 
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Models Available 
88B (8ft.) © 1008 (10 ft.) © 1208 (12 ft.) 


America’s No. 1 Spreader 


Farmers have made EZEE FLOW America’s No. 1 spreader 
because it is built to out-perform and outlast other spreaders ... 
it gives them guaranteed exact rates of spreading and sowing 
. .. it’s five machines in one. All the features that have made 
EZEE FLOW famous, have been retained . . . in addition—these 
NEW STAR FEATURES have been added. 


New Front-Mounted Grass 
Seeder Attachment 


New Adjustable Handle 
—Longer Draw Bar 


New Removable 
Reversible Covers 


New Detachable 
Bottom 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF FERTILIZER APPLICATION EQUIPMENT 














MODEL EW 55 
Se See See eee eee eee ee ae 
£ EZEE FLOW Dept. PF2-56 
\ Div. Avco Dist. Corp. 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. 


Please send me complete information on the New Ezee Flow Models 
\ and also my Free copy of the New Ezee Flow Fertilizer Fact Folder 
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SELL AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 
offering it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Can’t Get Rid 
ef Your 


COLD? 


Then try 666, the wide-activity med- 
icine, for greatest effectiveness 
against all symptoms of all kinds of 
colds. 666 combines 4 potent, widely- 
prescribed drugs and gives positive 
dramatic results in a matter of hours. 
Its combined therapy covers the 
complete range of all cold symptoms. 


No other cold remedy 
can match 666 liquid 
or 666 Cold T: " 











ae 


among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM. 
POUND. A stimulat- 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
famous horsemen for 55 years. At dru 
stores or direct, postage Etid-$1,0000 
$2.00. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 
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with FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS$ 


LEADING FARMERSuA 


This record was set in 1955 by Lamar Ratliff, Baldwyn, Missis- 
sippi. Since 1952, Lamar’s l-acre plot has produced 903 bushels 
of Funk’s G-711 Hybrid Corn—an average of 225 bushels per 
year. Lamar says, “Funk’s G-711 is the best corn I ever pro- 
duced. It always makes high yields and has wonderful quality”. 


BUY AND PLANT FUNK’S G-HYBRID 
SEED CORN. LEADING SEED STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH SELL FUNK’S 
G-HYBRIDS...THE SOUTH’S GREATEST 
NAME IN HYBRID CORN! 


78. The Progressive Farmer 


G-711, a great hybrid 
for north Alabama and 
north Georgia 


High yields, big ears, long yellow grain, top quality and high 
shell out— that’s why farmers like Funk’s G-711. 


“I want to plant a corn that wil] 
produce the most corn and most 

dollars per acre. Funk’s G- 711 will will 
produce more corn per acre than 
any other corn I’ve planted. I like 
its big, well-developed ears, I reg. 
ommended G-711 to my friends and 


neighbors.” 
Mr. Jack 
Fayette County, Ala, 


“T’ve planted Funk hybrids for years 
and have always been well pleased 
by their performance. Had a Funk 
Evaluation Plot the past 5 years 
and I’ve seen some new experimen- 
tal hybrids for the future. They're 
really tops. My favorites are G- 
for white corn and G-711 for ye 
low crib corn.” 
Mr. Frank Richardson 
Limestone County, Ala, 


“Funk’s-G has _ consistently 
duced the best corn I’ve ever 
I like G-779W for its big ears of 
sound pure-white corn. Funk's new 
G-710A is the best yellow corn I've 
seen. It has low ear placement, 
good stalk quality and is an ie 
picker corn. I’d recommend all 
farmers try Funk’s-G.” 
Mr. H. L. Pendley Mr. Bill Crump 
Fayette County, Ala. DeKalb County, Ala 
Other Good Funk's G-Hybrids for north Alabama and north Georgia 

G-710A ... A new full season yellow corn. Excellent for early planting. 
G-704 ) ... Best quick maturing yellow hybrids for early market 
G-134 or early feed. 
G-740 . . . We sincerely believe this is the best silage corn on the market! 
G-779W ... An excellent full season white hybrid. Tops for meal. 


G-512W ... Outstanding quick-maturing early white hybrid. 


G-50 and G-134...BESI 
Early Feed am 


G-50 and G-134 are the highest yielding, early maturing corns 
available with good quality. In 1953 and 1954, G-50 and G-1# 
were the top-yielding very early hybrids tested by the Georgia 
Coastal Plains Experiment Station. G-50 and G-134 produce 
large ears of medium soft grain on extra short, strong stalks 
Wonderful for early use. Not recommended for cribbing. 


“Funk’s G-711 is the best corn I’ve ever 
— I like the deep grain and big, well- 

veloped ears. It has more twin-eared 
stalks than any other corn. As long as I 
grow corn for feed and to sell, I’ Hy never 
plant anything but Funk’s G-711. 


ANNOUNCING SOMETHING NEW! 


You can now buy Funk’s G-50 Early Roasting Ear Corn in ga® 
den size seed packets. Look for it in leading seed stores. Ti 
it in your garden. You will like its high yields of quick mature 
ing, large ears. 


. 
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AKE MORE CORN and BETTER CORN 


q,,.The South’s Greatest Name in e in Hybrid Corn 


HAVE THIS TO SAY: 











| 6-710 is the best corn 


for central Alabama and 
the Piedmont of Georgia 


Every farmer using a mechanical picker should plant G-710. 
Its large ears and strong stalks make it tops. G-710 produces 
very high yields of fine quality corn. 


“The best corn crop I ever made was 
with G-710A. I’ve seen it make a 


under extreme drouth. It produces 
big sound ears that turn down when 
they mature. Ears are about waist 
high on good strong stalks. Most of 
my G-710A had two good ears on 
every stalk. I would recommend 
Funk’s G- ‘T1OA to farmers in central 


Alabama.” 
Mr. Quincy Littlejohn 
Chilton County, Ala 


“We planted about 100 acres of G-710 
last year. It was checked several 
times and weighed out over 100 
bushels per acre. G-710 has excel- 
lent stalk quality and puts two ears 
on every stalk. Ears are large, mak- 
ing it ideal for machine pickers.” 


Mr. H. H. Seidel, Mgr., Southeastern 
Ford Tractor Farm, Hampton, Ga. 


*“T have planted Funk’s G-710 for 3 years. 
It makes sound, big ears on medium short 
stalks, and has a very deep grain with 
good weevil resistance. I like G-710 better 
than any other corn I’ve planted. My crop 
will aver “¢ 75-80 bushels per acre. I'd 
recommend G-710 above any corn I have 
seen and tried.” 


Mr. Mitchell Webster—Tallapoosa Co., Ala. 


Other Good Funk’s G-Hybrids for central Alabama and central Georgia 
G-714A & G-714B . . . Yellow prolific corns with excellent keeping qualities. 
6-740... Farmers tell us it’s the best silage corn on the market. 


G-785W .. . Famous white prolific hybrid for the central areas. Makes high 
yields of top quality corn. 


good yield of high quality corn~ 





G-740 IS TOPS... 


in south Alabama, Georgia 
Coastal Plains and Florida 


G-740 is the best corn you can grow for cribbing, feeding and 
silage. All farmers with a mechanical picker should plant G-740. 
Its large ears placed low on strong stalks makes it tops. G-740 is 
a high yielder, is very drouth resistant and has long heavy shucks. 





“I like the large ears of G-740 and the 
low ear placement. It has a stronger, more 
vigorous stalk than the corn I’ve been 
planting. G-740 grows off _ and thereby 
gets ahead of the weeds and grasses.’ 


Mr. T. R. Meadows 
Houston County, Ala. 


“Coastal Area farmers need high- 
yielding hybrids that resist insects 
and diseases so fewer acres are 
needed_to produce our require- 
ments. This gives us extra acres for 
pasture and still more oe quality 
corn in the crib. Funk’s G-740 fills 
the needs of our 250-cow herd. We 
will plant 100 acres to G-740 this 
year, and recommend it for your 
corn program, too.” 

Mr. Bob Schneeflock, Manager, 
Foley Dairy Farm, Baldwin ,Co., Ala, 


“My 250 acres of G-740 made an ex- 
cellent yield last year. G-740 has 
a stalk quality and picks 
better with a mechanical picker 
than any other corn I’ve seen. I plan 
to plant my entire corn crop with 
Funk’s G-Hybrids this year.” 


Mr. Joe Holland 
Lyons, Georgia 


“I’m really sold on Funk’s G-740, 
and will increase my acreage of it 
this year. It’s the best hybrid ever 
planted on my place. The ear height 
is ideal for harvesting with mechan- 
ical pickers.” 
Joe R. Brown 
De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Other Good Funk's G-Hybrids for south Alabama, south Georgia and Florida 
G-737A ... Companion hybrid to G-740, and, in south Florida, superior to it! 
G-792W ...High yielding, large eared white hybrid. Strong stalks, heavy 


shucks. 
G-50 & G-134.. 


The best quick maturing yellow hybrids for hogging off. 





BES!} QUICK MATURING CORN for Early Hogging 
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Mr. J.H. Mathews, Pike County, Ala. 


and) Early Roasting Ears in All Areas 





“G-134 is the best early hog corn 
I’ve planted. I like the big ears and 
sound grain. After having hogs on 
G-134 for over a oo, the remain- 
ing corn was still good and sound, 
I recommend Funk’s G-134.” 


Mr. R. Jordan, Houston County, Ala. 


“I beat the drouth last year with 
early maturing G-50. My hogs 


emg wend for rs tmy 
is year I’m os ge 
off to another fast start w: me hak 
yielding Funk’s G-50.” 


Otis Dowling, Bonifay, Florida 








big sweet ears. 
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Vander Hughes, Scott County, Ark., raises an average of 7,000 to 10,000 broilers per batch, has changed 
to Eurekas and Lancasters since this picture was made. He usually feeds out four batches annually. 


Among Southern Poultry Raisers 
Today There’s Good Reason for 


Billion- Dollar Crowing 


In a classic play written a half-century ago, 
Chantecler the rooster claimed the sun could not 
come up until he crowed. Evidently he, at least, 
thought well of himself. Today in the South, the 
sun would not be shining nearly so bright on farm 
pocketbooks if poultry dollars were missing. Of an 
estimated gross farm income of $8,800,000,000 for 
the South in 1955, poultry provided about $1,- 
100,000,000 of it. 

The 16 Southern States produce 69 per cent of 
all the country’s broilers today. Of the 10 leading 
broiler states, Georgia ranks first, Arkansas second, 
and Texas third. All but 1 of the first 10 are South- 
ern states. Numberless examples could be cited 
from Georgia or Arkansas or elsewhere to 
tell the story of what broilers have done to 
bring new dollars to farm families. But the 
experience of Shelby County, Tex., is an ef- 
fective example of organized effort and how 
it changed things. 

Back in 1947, most people hadn’t seen a 
broiler, or at best they had noticed some in 
coops on trucks passing through on their 
way from Arkansas to South Texas. County 
Agent J. O. Mooseberg got tired of seeing 
the trucks sail through this deep East Texas 
county. In an area of small farms—an aver- 
age of 80 acres, and a per-farm income of 
$823— Mooseberg wondered if broilers 
wouldn’t pep up the sick income of farmers 
and businesses in the county seat, Center. 

He talked the idea over with several people 
in Center. They liked the idea. The first 
house went in in June 1948. Then the broil- 
er boom was on, Broiler houses, hatcheries, 
feed and equipment dealers sprouted over- 


80 The Progressive Farmer 


night. Business picked up in town. Fresh paint 
began to splash. 

Three years later, 550 broiler houses were to 
be found in the county. There are over 1,000 
houses now turning out 10 million birds a year— 
the largest broiler-producing county in Texas. 
New industries, such as the broiler-dressing plant 
that will handle 100,000 birds a week, came in. 
Per-farm income went from $823 in 1948 to 
$1,579 in 1952 and $1,229 in 1954. Retail busi- 
ness sales in Center doubled—thanks mostly to 
broilers. 

As the broiler enterprise has grown through- 
out the South, so has the demand for chicks and 


Millions of Dollars 


















































hatching eggs. That has fostered a whole new ~ 
industry, or two groups of industries—hatching 7 
egg flocks, and hatcheries. While these are found © 
wherever there are broiler areas, Western North ~ 


Carolina has developed faster as a section of © 


+-——~ 1,000 





1939 1944 1949 1954 1955 


The South’s poultry industry, with broilers leading, brings in 
more than $13 today for every dollar it brought in 1939. 


hatching egg flocks than any other locality. 
Master Farmer Herbert Fleming, Yadkin 


County, N. C., is making fine progress in this en- 7 
His 3,000 hens are a strain of New § 
Hampshire Reds. Says he: “We are selling hatch- ~ 


terprise. 


ing eggs at 85 cents a dozen; we retail some 
market eggs at 50 to 60 cents to folks who come 


to our farm. During some periods, we wholesale © 


surplus eggs at 45 to 50 cents.” 


So much did broiler expansion and develop. © 


ment in the South impress Charles Vantress of 
California, that some months ago he moved his 


headquarters to North Georgia to produce cock- 7 


erels for broiler hatching egg flocks. Now the 


Vantress farm is producing breeding males that 7 
will sire half of all the broiler chicks raised ~ 
throughout the country in 1956. The cockerels sel] 7 
for $1.80 each as day-old chicks. The future looks 7 


so favorable that Mr. Vantress plans to expand his 


Georgia operations materially even beyond their 7 


present scope. 


Many examples of national concerns moving ~ 


South because of our booming poultry industry 
might be named. Virtually every important feed 
manufacturer now has one or more mills some- 


where in the South. National breeders of hybrid a 


layers have established breeding units in Florida 


and Texas. The largest manufacturer of laying | 
cages in the U. S. is in Alabama. In fact, the 7 
modern cage-laying program developed in the 7 


South. It got its impetus from the leadership and 


early work of D. F. King and The Progressive © 


Farmer, starting in the issue of September 1948, 


Estimates indicate that in the South today there 7 


are probably 3% million layers in cage systems. 


The cage system has stimulated the develop- ~ 
ment of some very large commercial units, such 7} 
as the 20,000-layer unit at Springdale, Ark., and | 
a similar-sized unit near College Station, Tex. © 


Most layers in cage systems, however, are in units 


of 1,000 and are considered a part of an over-all 


farm program and as an important source of added 
cash. 

A man who “retired” into the chicken business 
from general farming is W. L. Cunningham of 
Crittenden County, Ark. He and one hired hand 
handle 2,500 hybrid laying hens. One of the pio- 
neers in the business in the Mid-South, he changed 
to caged layers six years ago. 

“I started with 650 caged layers. The demand 
grew, and so did my flock,” says Mr. Cunningham. 
“I believe you could pay for a 1,000-layer opera- 
tion in a year and a half, if you have a market to 
pay a good price for eggs,” he told us. 

The first county in Kentucky to have caged 
layers was Calloway. County. “Now there 
are 14 producers in the county,” County 
Agent S. V. Foy told us. “Three have up to 
about 1,000 hens. Others have around 800. 
All of them use the layers as added income.” 

We visited one of these operations on 
the farm of Hugh W. Foster. Theirs is 4 
strictly family business. Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
take turns feeding the Leghorns. Mrs. Fos- 
ter keeps the records. Eleven-year-old Ron- 
nie gathers and crates the eggs once a day 
from the 670 cages. 

When we visited Ermest Jones of Quit- 
man County, Miss., he had 460 hens in his 
504 cages, but tries to keep the cages full 
all the time. “My hybrids were laying better 
than 70 per cent before they were six months 
old,” he told us. 

Even with all the cage development of 
recent years, the South still is getting most 
of its eggs from floor flocks. Take Arthur 
W. (“Shorty”) (Continued on page 104) 
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When your strip cup | says MASTITIS... 
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~ with the least loss of milk... and with the minimum 

of damage to delicate udder tissue! 

TARGOT contains not one but FOUR proved antibiotics 

for sure, fast action against all the common mastitis-causing 
bacteria—AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline, Penicillin, 
Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 

The lighter-than-milk base floats the four antibiotics into 
faster contact with all the affected tissue. TARGOT does not 
mix with the milk...remains at work longer... 

is not milked out and wasted. 

Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 


Always ask for TARGOT by name! 


Stronger... but gentle TARGOT AUREOMYCIN 


combines 4 powerful antibiotics Penicillin 
Neomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


Fe . Lederle | LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 








Finds MOIST 








in Determining 
Irrigation 
Needs 








——_ 


L. H. Laffere (right) demonstrates 
moisture meter to Texaco Zone 
Manager W. H. Barton (left) and 
Texaco Consignee Fred J. Horner, 
Sr., (center) of Uvalde, Texas. A 
thermometer, incorporated in de- 
vice, indicates whether ground is 
warm enough for planting seed, 





N DRY PERIODS, the 2,000-acre Traxler- 

Laffere plantation near Uvalde, Texas, 

has to be irrigated with water pumped from 
six wells, 900 to 1,000 feet deep. 

To determine the correct amount of mois- 
ture at growing depth, L. H. Laffere uses a 
novel moisture meter. The device insures 
economical and effective irrigation, accord- 


ing to Mr. Laffere. He also uses a thermom- 
eter to make sure the ground is warm 
enough for planting. 

Mr. Laffere grows hybrid seed corn, cot- 
ton, oats, onions, lettuce, and raises cattle. 

Like keen farmers and ranchers from 
coast to coast, Mr. Laffere finds ## pays to 
farm with Texaco products. 


In Town ——, 
or on the Highway -— 


in all 48 states—you will find Texaco Dealers. 
They have new top octane Sky Chief gasoline, 
super-charged with Petrox, to give maximum 
power and reduce engine wear .. . famous 
Fire Chief at the regular price, both 100 per 
cent Climate-Controlled ... Advanced Custom- 9 


Made Havoline Motor Oil and Marfak. 
















Advanced Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil wear- 
proofs tractor engines . . . keeps them cleaner and 
delivering maximum power . . . prevents rusting, 
varnish and sludge. Gale Riggs (left), farm service 
man for Home Oil Company of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
keeps Bill Tinkle (right), prominent farmer, sup- 
plied with Havoline and other Texaco products. 


Mr. Laffere’s eight tractors as well as his trucks and cars 
are lubricated with famous Texaco Marfak, the lubricant 
that sticks to bearings better and longer; won’t wash off, 
drip out, dry out or cake up .. . seals out dust and dirt. 
Texaco Consignee F. J. Horner, Sr., (right) and Texaco 
Manager W. H. Barton (center) are shown with Mr. 
Laffere (left). 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 
IT PAYS TO USE 


TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera radio 
broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
See newspaper for time and station. 











DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex.; =| THE 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 10, Va.; Seattle 1, Wash. ; TEXAS 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Front Oil Company Limited. COMPANY 
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By Dr. C. A. Lassiter 


Kentucky Experiment Station 


Few feeds and feeding in- 
gredients have come fast and 
furiously during recent years. 
One, though, that we have had 
around for quite a while seems 
to have been overlooked to an 
extent. I’m referring to urea. 
Only recently is it being in- 
cluded in cattle feeds in sub- 
stantial amounts. 

Urea can be fed to mature 
ruminants, such as dairy and 
beef animals, sheep, and goats. 
It supplies nitrogen which is 
converted into protein for use 
by these animals. As a source 
of protein, 1 pound of urea is 
equal to 6 pounds of cotton- 
seed or soybean oilmeal. One 
pound of urea contains enough 
nitrogen to yield 2.62 pounds 
of protein; 1 pound of cotton- 
seed or soybean oilmeal only 
contains 0.4 to 0.45 pound of 
crude protein. 

Ruminants, cattle, sheep, and 
goats, are the only animals that 
can use urea efficiently. Urea 
does not contain true protein 
as does cottonseed oilmeal. 
Only through the action of 
small bacteria contained in the 
“paunch” or first stomach of 
the cow, sheep, or goat can 
these animals use compounds 
like urea. Bacteria convert the 
nitrogen into true protein. So- 
called “simple stomach ani- 
mals,” such‘as the pig or chick- 
en, cannot do this. A similar 
problem also exists with ycung 
calves and lambs. Thus it is 
useless to feed calves, lambs, 
pigs, or chickens feeds con- 
taining urea. 

Urea and similar compounds 
can be useful and economical 
feeds when used right. Let’s 
look at the nutrients that urea 
and other protein supplements, 
such as cottonseed oilmeal, 
supply in a dairy ration. Cot- 
tonseed oilmeal supplies main- 
ly two nutrients, about 40 per 
cent protein and about 50 per 
cent carbohydrates. There is 
also fat that can be used for 
energy. Urea supplies only ni- 
trogen, which, through the ac- 
tion of the rumen bacteria, can 
be turned into protein. 

It takes about 14 pounds of 
urea and 100 pounds of corn 
to equal 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed or soybean oilmeal. When 

amounts of urea and corn 
can be bought at a lower cost 
than the high-protein supple- 
ments, a feed manufacturer 
can profitably use urea. Indi- 
tations are the price of urea 

li remain low enough that it 
will probably become a fixed 
ingredient of ruminant feeds. 

years of experimental 
study at the Kentucky station 


backs up other experimental work to 
prove that urea can be fed to dairy 
cows. A few simple rules are: 

1. When replacing soybean oilmeal 
with urea, be sure to add energy lost 
with a high-energy feed such as corn. 


8. Urea on a weight basis should 
not make up more than 3 per cent of 
the concentrate ration or 1 per cent 
of the over-all ration fed to the cow. 

There is some evidence with beef 
animals that more than one-third of 
the protein of the supplemental feed 
can be supplied by urea. Results are 
not conclusive enough to prove the 
point. Urea’s only “magic” is as an 
economical source of nitrogen. 


2. Urea should not supply more 
than one-third of the protein in a con- 
centrate mix. For example, if an 18 
per cent protein grain ration is being 
prepared, only one-third (or 6 per 
cent) should come from urea. 














Daring New 3-plow tractor... 








“Refreshingly NEW. .- from hood to hitch 





* Powr-Torqg Engines...gas, LPG, distillate, diesel 
* Tripl-Range Transmission...12 speeds forward 
* Safety-Lock Hydraulic System...duo-control 

%* Cam-and-Lever Steering...new short turning 
* 3-Point Eagle Hitch...constant PTO 

* Tell-Easy Instrument Panel...eight indicators 
* Powr-Shift Rear Wheels...plus sliding hubs 


speeds 

Five heavy-tillage speeds, 
4 MPH and less...5 field 
speeds, 4to 9 MPH...2 road 
speeds, 12 and 20 MPH... 
3 reverse. 


By this bold stroke in tractor design, horsepower gains new 
meaning. Powr-Torq engines pull full load when throttled 
to half-speed, with a peak of extra torque at two-thirds of | 


Mail for NEW Colorful Catalogs 


rated RPM. Tripl-Range transmission makes full use of 
engine power in 12 overlapping steps from 11 to 20 MPH 
... works wonders in PTO harvesting, with precise speed 
to match every crop condition. 

Eagle Hitch 3-point hook-up provides stabilized plowing 
depth, assists traction. Powr-Shift adjusts wheel spacing 
20 inches .. . hubs and wheels 20 inches more. Safety-Lock 
hydraulic system operates two cylinders, selectively or 
together. See all these .. . and many more advances . .. at 
your Case dealer’s now. 


Get the inside story of the Case “300"—its 12 speeds, | 
Tell-Easy instrument panel,*2-clutch convenience. Mark 
here or write in margin any tractor or implement that 
interests you. J. I. Case Co., Dept. B-316, Racine, Wis. 

0 3-plow “300” Tractor © 5-plow “500” Diesel | 
0 4-plow “400” Tractor © Case Income Payment Plan | 


Name 









Address. 
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a Here is a simple fact that your pocketbook will 
appreciate - AUREOMYCIN Soluble is your best 
answer to the problem of checking “scours” in calves and pigs. 





With this powerful but gentle antibiotic you can attack 
the disease immediately . . . and with confidence. 
AUREOMYCIN Soluble dissolves quickly and 
completely in water, milk or milk replacer. This makes 
it easy to treat one or a number of animals at the same time. 


Keep a supply of convenient, ready-to-use AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble on hand ready for instant use. Be ready — 
be sure! Available from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. Write for free literature. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


BM alzm Glollol=lal Vahdl olloh diem jlo] a-mm =hat-lon ah a-) 


PEARL RIVER. NEW YORK 


Against More Diseases . 











For individual doses for 
treating single animals 
AUREOMYCIN OBLETS® 
(tablets) are economical, 

handy and effective. Look 
for this counter display 

at your regular supplier’s 

store — or ask for 





AUREOMYCIN OBLETS # 


by name. 


AUREOMYCIN 
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j What American Farming 
Was Like in 1886 


By ELWOOD R. McINTYRE 


In 1886 great movements were getting underway both 
to promote agricultural research and to help give 


farmers equality of income by fairer federal legislation. 


z. Bups of agricultural hope and 
' courage were forming three-score 
' and 10 years ago when the first issue 
’ of The Progressive Farmer appeared. 
' Rural America was making its 
© most determined bid for economic 
ice and educational opportunity 
| in 1886. Scars of sectional strife had 
| begun to heal. In their place came a 
» new union for a cherished common 


© cause—the right of farmers to be 


an 


ay 
oe: 


- heard and heeded. Two climactic 
trends marked this turning point: 
1. Congress was influenced by 


| farm leaders to make the Federal 


Government a partner with the states 
to promote and foster agricultural re- 
search. This was to be done through 
state experiment stations, rounding 


Ee out the Land-Grant colleges estab- 


_ lished by law in 1862. 

2. Rapidly rising to public power 
were farm organizations—the Patrons 
of Husbandry or the Grangers, and 
the swift advancing Texas-born Na- 


tional Farmers’ Alliance. The Alli- 
ance soon took over two older units 
of Arkansas origin—The Agricultural 
Wheel and The Brothers of Freedom. 
In 1886, farmers and industrial la- 
bor limped over rough roads blasted 
by the panic of 1873. There seemed 
to be a depressing “surplus” of farm 
products, while factory goods were 
protected by ever higher tariffs. 


So experiment stations were char- 
tered to seek ways to lower farm pro- 
duction costs while maintaining soil 
fertility. Depressed markets and spe- 
cial privilege laws also made farmers 
desperate. and drove them into the 
swelling ranks of our first “farm bloc” 
organizations. 

For some years before and after 
1886, their platforms opposed Gov- 
ernment favors to corporations .. . 
opposed high interest rates. . . fought 
speculative dealing in farm products 

. sought a graduated income tax 


. . . favored trade unions and farm 
cooperatives . . . demanded freight 
rate regulation . . . fairer farm statis- 
tics . . . a tariff for luxury goods 
only . . . and a better system of 
schools and roads. 

Agriculture’s position was pro- 
claimed in Congress and by the 
noted evangelists of farm equality, 
Col. L. L. Polk of North Carolina, 
and Dr. C. W. Macune of Texas. 
Agriculture in 1885-86 took the labor 
of 7% million men and boys and sup- 
ported half the nation’s population. 
Value of land in farms was $10 bil- 
lion; machinery, $400 million; live- 
stock, $1.5 billion; while the yearly 
farm output was estimated at $2.2 
billion. Moreover, 78 per cent of ex-. 
port values were in farm products. 


During the decade ending in 1886, 
a fourth of our agricultural products 
were for export. Georgia farmers had 
owned 72 per cent of the state wealth 
in 1866, but only 24 per cent in 
1886. A cotton planter could have 
paid a thousand-dollar mortgage 
with 10 bales of cotton in 1870, but 
he had to sell 20 bales to do it in 
1886. Col. Polk, as head of the pow- 
erful National Farmers’ Alliance, 
said: “Powerful and promising as is 
this giant republic of ours, yet its 
power and glory can never survive 
the decline of the farmer!” Then by 
1890, his organization had reached 
28 states! 

First Democrat president since 
James Buchanan, Grover Cleveland 
ruled the nation in 1886. Norman J. 
Colman, Missouri (“Colman’s Rural 


World”), was Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and later became our first 
Secretary of Agriculture on passage 
of the law giving the department 
cabinet rank. William H. Hatch, also 
of Missouri, headed the House Agri- 
culture Committee. He presented the 
favorable committee report in 1886 
which led to the passage in March 
1887 of the Experiment Station Act. 


Similarly, Hatch and committee 
led the fight that year for greater 
discretion and power by federal au- 
thorities in the control of dangerous 
animal diseases. Pleuro-pneumonia 
outbreaks were soon eradicated un- 
der the new powers given to the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, D. E. Sal- 
mon, chief. 

On the Agriculture Committee, so 
friendly to “radical” ideas, were five 
Southern members—D. W. Aiken, 
South Carolina; W. J. Green, North 
Carolina; A. C. Davidson, Alabama; 
J. B. Morgan, Mississippi; and P. T. 
Glass, Tennessee. 

When the experiment station bill, 
HR 2933, was introduced, giving 
them each $15,000 per year, many 
Land-Grant state colleges (A. & M. 
colleges many were then called) were 
already doing more or less farm re- 
search. Others organized to do so. 


Earliest ones in the South then op- 
erating on state funds and inspection 
fees, their directors and budgets 
were: North Carolina, H. B. Battle, 
$2,200; Tennessee, Charles W. Dab- 
ney, $800; Alabama, J. S. Newman, 

(Continued on page 84B) 
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“Barn construction is much easier with 
durable pressure-creosoted poles...” 


SAYS CARLTON GRIFFIN—BAINBRIDGE, GA. 
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SEND FOR FREE POLE BARN BOOKLET 


To help you build better pole barns with pressure-creosoted wood, 
United States Steel has made available this free folder, “Build and 
Save with Pressure-Creosoted Wood.” In it you will find many 
suggestions on the building and using of pole barns and other farm 


Tint Tit. 


Ten years ago this farmer installed his first pres- 
sure-creosoted fence posts. About four years 
later he decided that these posts were holding up 
so well that he would build a new pole barn with 
pressure-creosoted wood. 

*“Pressure-creosoted poles are much more du- 
rable and construction is much easier,” says Mr. 
Griffin. ““The creosoted pole simply needs to be 


installed in concrete and the job is done. I firmly 
believe that the barn poles and my fence posts 


will last 20 to 30 years. With untreated posts the 


best service I got was 2 years. All told, I have 
about 8,000 to 10,000 feet of pressure-creosoted 
wood in use on my 500-acre farm. 

“Incidentally, you will notice that I also se- 
lected USS GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS for my barn 
because they are easy to apply, strong and will 
last a lifetime.” 








REMEMBER: United States Steel is the producer of 
USS CREOSOTE — the product that gives extra life 
to wood by protecting it from the attacks of ter- 
mites, fungi, weather, acid soils 
and other natural wood enemies. 





Agricultural Extension 


United States Steel Corporation 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


structures; plus the complete story on the pressure-creosoted wood. 
Just use the convenient coupon to send for your free copy. 
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Room 5119, 525 William Penn Place 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, ‘Build and Save 
with Pressure-Creosoted Wood.”’ 
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Stuffed-up 
with a cold 
tonight... 

1s fA 

















and off to 
school 
tomorrow! 








Because this ONE SURE WAY to Relieve Suffering 
Does More Than Work on Chest 


Mother, think what this means to 
you. When your child feels all 
stuffed-up and miserable from a 
cold, you can give him this special 
relief. Often, by morning, the 
worst suffering of his cold may be 
over! 

Vicks VapoRub gives this relief 
because it works two ways at once. 
When you rub it on, VapoRub 
goes right to work, relieves mus- 
cular soreness and tightness. At 
the same time, heat from the body 
turns the tiny particles of medi- 
cine into vapors. 

You can’t see these vapors, but 
your child can feel them... feel 


them as they travel deep into the 
nose, throat and large bronchial 
tubes. Congestion starts breaking 
up. Coughing eases. Soon he en- 
joys wonderful, warming relief 
that lasts for hours. 

So when colds strike anyone in 
your family, insist on the best- 
known remedy to relieve suffering 
of colds—Vicks VapoRub. 


VICKS 


Rub on Relief... Breathe in Relief 


VICKS AND VAPORUB ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 








MAINTENANCE-FREE. The Apac ceiling of the dairy barn shown here 
practically eliminates maintenance problems. Note its clean-cut appearance. 


FIRE WON'T EVER BURN THIS CEILING! 


K&M Apac Asbestos Sheets 
give farm buildings lasting fire protection 


Made of asbestos and cement, Apac is per- 
manently fire-resistant. You can use it on all 
kinds of farm buildings, and you'll find it 
surprisingly low in price. 


Easy to handle. The standard 4’ x 8’ Apac 
sheets are easy to work with. Cut them on 
the job by simply scoring and snapping. No 
milling or planing. A hammer, some nails 
...and they’re up! 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY * AMBLER * PENNSYLVANIA 4 
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Easy to clean. Apac is ideal for inside walls 
and ceilings of buildings where sanitary 
conditions are important. Wash it or scrub it 
down as often as you need. 


See your lumber dealer for information on 
fire-resistant K&M Apac Wallboard. For 
free folder, write directly to us. 








Country Things I Love 


(February Prize Letters) 


I LOVE to wake on a clear, frosty 
morning and watch the vapor 
trails of a jet pilot as he romps 
across the sky. . . . I love the fresh 
greenness of mistletoe against the 
grayness of a dormant elm... . I 
love the symmetrical pattern of a 
freshly plowed field as the morn- 
ing sun slants across the furrows, 
tipping the beds with gold. ... I 
love the friendly “mornin’” of 
neighbors as they go about their 
day’s work. . . . I love the sight 
of our country town from the 
brow of the hill as it slowly 
changes from a misty fairy land 
into the reality of a new day. 
Claudia Aman, Texas. 


I like the stillness of the coun- 
try—the stillness of the meadows, 
the hills, the country streams. This 
vast stillness has the quality of 
peace that soothes wounded 
nerves and strengthens despairing 
hearts. It reminds me of the Bib- 
lical lines, “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters, He -restoreth my 
soul.” To me the stillness of the 
country does indeed restore the 
soul. Nelle Flanigan, Georgia. 


I love winter. The world is 
hushed. The trees with bare 
branches stand sentinel while ever- 
greens take on a rich glossy hue, 
ready to fulfill their destiny in 
Nature’s order of the universe. 
Blue wood smoke spirals upward, 
the old-fashioned rock chimney 
fire gives a soft glow to the faces 
of the family peacefully settled 
with their books and magazines, 
all ready to while away long hours 
while winter weather settles down 
and winter winds how] outside. 

Mrs. Bessie Lee Elliott, 
North Carolina. 


I love nostalgic sounds of the 
yesteryears—many of which are 
now extinct: Clothes being pound- 
ed with a “battling stick” early on 
a washday morn . . . the sputter- 
ing and crackling of an oak log 
fire being revived by fat knots that 
have been hacked from a seasoned 
pine stump . . . the creaking and 
grinding of the well windlass 
bringing up a bucket of sparkling, 
cold water . . . the clop-clop of 
a horse’s hooves, as he patiently 
pulls a rumbling delivery wagon 
. . . the crunching of whole-grain 
coffee being ground in a little 
kitchen coffee mill . . . the con- 
stant tap, tap of shoes being half- 
soled on a “shoe last” while the 
cobbler sits astride the kitchen 
bench . . . the baying of the fox 
hounds during the quiet hours of 
a frosty night . . . the reassuring 
“hello” of friend or stranger, as 
he approaches another’s home dur- 
ing the dark of night. 

Leonora Ferguson Mintz, Georgia. 


I love to watch my husband cut 
wood ... to see the swell of 
muscles as he makes quick, sure 
strokes with the bright axe blade 
. . . to hear his contented sigh as 
the axe falls, and he sees that his 
work is good. I love to smell the 
rich, strong, turpentine scent of 
pine; the sweetness of oak, hick- 


ory, and gum . . . to watch the 
big chips fly, or the flame-red of 
thin pine splinters . . . to savor in 


advance the fire roaring up the 
chimney throat on a winter night. 
As I gather the kindling and walk 
beside my husband who carries 
the heavy back stick, I know that 
life in the country is hard work, 
but full of rich rewards. 

Mrs. David Pickett, Alabama. 


What American Farming Was Like in 1886 
(Continued from page 84A) 


$10,000; Kentucky, M. A. Scovell, 
$1,500; Louisiana, W. C. Stubbs, 
$13,000 for sugar station, $3,400 
for state college station. 

All but eight of the present 
Land-Grant or state colleges were 
in existence and qualified for 
Hatch Act funds. Ideas for agri- 
cultural extension soon followed. 
In 1886, Seaman A. Knapp went 
to Lake Charles, La., to supervise 
large-scale farm developments. 
Knapp and B. T. Galloway of 
USDA together set up several 
Gulf States farms to demonstrate 
diversified farming. That was 
about 16 years prior to the famous 
Terrell, Tex., project marking the 
beginning of Dr. Knapp’s famous 
“farm demonstration work.” 

Georgia’s Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Thomas P. Janes,"was a 
supporter of experimentation, and 


he fervently stated: “Natural sci- 
ence bears the same relation to 
the physical world as _ theology 
does to the spiritual. One inter- 
prets God’s will, expressed in His 
creations; the other, His will as 
unfolded in revelations. Farm ex- 
periments therefore have as their 
goal the interpretation of God's 
will in plant and animal life and 
nutrition.” 

Thus two convictions assuming 
well nigh religious fervor — the 
farmer's right to be educated and 
informed, and to be heard with 
respect—were established in Amer- 
ican policy. 

It was in this same year that 
The Progressive Farmer was 
founded and dedicated to uphold 
these same principles for which @ 
reunited agriculture had not 
struggled in vain. 
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Movies, 
Television, 


Radio 


By FRANCES ALEXANDER 


Jennifer Jones plays a prim, but kindly, 
schoolteacher in Good Morning, Miss Dove. 


Goop Morning, Miss Dove is 
the heart-warming story of a 
community schoolteacher. When 
the prim, strict Miss Dove be- 
comes ill in later years, many 
former pupils realize how much 
her efforts have meant to them 
and rush to her side. Flashbacks 
show many unselfish deeds done 
in her community and classroom 
through the years. Her surgeon 
proves to be one of her former 
pupils who has won distinction in 
his field. Jennifer Jones stars as 
Miss Dove, and Robert Stack por- 
trays the surgeon. 

The film is based on the best- 
selling novel of the same name by 
a Southern writer, Frances Gray 
Patton. A native of North Caro- 
lina, now living in Durham, N. C., 
Mrs. Patton received North Caro- 
lina’s 1955 Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fiction Award for Good Morning, 
Miss Dove. The story was success- 
ful first as a short story, and then 
became a best-seller last year 
when she enlarged it into a novel. 


Quentin Durward — From the 
knights and armor classic by Sir 
Walter Scott. A Scottish knight, 
who is a member of the Scottish 
guard in the court of France, 
shows his gallantry by saving the 
life of King Louis XI in a boar 
hunt. Later he wins the hand of 
his beloved Countess Isabella 
from his rival. Robert Taylor 
seems at home in the role of the 
knight, Quentin Durward; and 
Kay Kendall is lovely as Isabella. 
Robert Morley gives an entertain- 
ing portrayal of Louis XI. 


Six Movies To Watch For 

What's in store for movie-goers 
in 1956? In looking over the new 
movies that will appear within the 
next several months, we discov- 
ered at least six “bellringers” that 
you may want to watch for: 

Moby Dick, The Ed Sullivan 
Story, War and Peace, The Vaga- 
bond King, The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, Old Man and the Sea. 


20 Movies Worth Seeing Now 
The following movies are cur- 
rently recommended by Parent's 
Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), and National Parent- 
Teacher (A) as the initials show: 
ANTP: Oklahoma, Desperate 


Hours, African Lion, Strategic Air 
Command, Great Adventure, Sev- 
en Little Foys. . . . ANP: Good 
Morning, Miss Dove; Quentin 
Durward. . . . TPA: It’s Always 
Fair Weather, A Man Called 
Peter. .. . NPT: Divided Heart, 
Mr. Roberts. . . . NP: To Catch 
a Thief, Lady and the Tramp. ... 
PA: Three Stripes in the Sun, Not 
as a Stranger, Private War of Ma- 
jor Benson. . . . P: Court Jester, 
You're Never Too Young. ... N: 
To Hell and Back. 


TV Shows for Children 

We've talked about Disneyland; 
Howdy Doody; Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie; and the Mickey Mouse 
Club in this column from time to 
time, and we still rate these four 
as excellent entertainment for the 
young viewers in your family. 
Now here are two more that we 
want to recommend. 


Ding Dong School—With a real 
and lovable schoolteacher for em- 
cee, this popular children’s pro- 
gram entertains and helps its small 
viewers five mornings per week. 
Dr. Frances Horwich, who has be- 
come “Miss Frances” to her young 
“pupils,” has had a great amount 
of training and experience in her 
field. An authority on early child- 
hood education, she is a specialist 
also in elementary education and 
parent training. This season 
“Miss Frances” is taking Ding 
Dong School to many of the larg- 
er cities for week-long TV pro- 
gram presentations before groups 
who have watched her on TV. On 
NBC-TV, Ding Dong School ap- 
pears Monday through Friday at 
10 a.m., EST (9, CST). 


Captain Kangaroo — This full- 
hour, five-a-week morning series 
of gentle adventures for children 
takes tiny tots through a wonder- 
land of toys, animals, flowers, mu- 
sic, and a thousand other delights 
of childhood. Jolly Bob Keeshan, 
who is Captain Kangaroo, is keep- 
er of the keys to the magic won- 
derland. Children love this kind- 
ly manner and his big patch pock- 
ets filled with fruit, and curious 
objects to please his audience. 
Captain Kangaroo appears on 
CBS-TV Monday through Friday 
at 8 a.m., EST (7, CST). 
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KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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By JOE ELLIOTT 


SEEN from the window of the Hummingbird 
(L. & N.’s crack train) as we sped across Indiana 
and Illinois en route to the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago: 

Every cornstalk field seemed to have its herd 
of cows. Not only were they gleaning broken and 
down ears of corn, but stripping off leaves and 
eating much of the stalks as well. Cornstalks are 
rather high in nutritive value if used before they 
are bleached out by winter rains. We wonder if 
our Southern cattlemen take full advantage of this 
cheap source of roughage. 


Trees are scarce in the Corn Belt, but such as 
they have are well used as natural protection for 
animal life. Almost every thicket, “glady” spot, or 
grown-up draw has a cluster of hog houses, calf 
pens, or the like. By so locating, the severity of 
beating sun in summer and searching winds of 
winter are lessened. 

Corncobs are being put to use up there. We 
saw neat pile after pile in barnlots. A more than 
usual amount of their corn crop was shelled this 
season to save on storage space. Cobs, when put 
through a hammer mill, make excellent bedding 
for cattle sheds or litter for poultry houses. Sprin- 
kled with blackstrap molasses and fed with mix- 
tures of oilseed meal, they make a fair grade of 
maintenance ration for mature cattle, we’re told. 


What I Learned at 


the International 





Some interesting reports 
at American Society of Ani- 
mal Production meetings: 

Sterile cows have been 
‘brought into milk produc- 
tion by injections of hor- 
mones at the University of 
Minnesota. Some were ster- 
ile from birth (freemartins); 
others had produced nor- 
mal calves, but for one rea- 
son or another failed to re- 
breed. It took on the average about 60 days to 
induce milk. After that, animals were continued 
for about a 60 per cent normal lactation. 

Which is the thin-skinned sex? Hundreds of 
measurements of calves at the University of Ne- 
braska showed it to be males, by a third or more. 
Even the report, though, set off an argument. 
Some claim the difference is not in skin thickness 
but due to a heavier layer of subcutaneous fat on 
females. 


One more pig per litter, on the average, was 
farrowed by sows and gilts bred the first day they 
were noticed to be in heat, University of Illinois 
studies showed. The long-time recommendation 
has been to breed on the second day of heat. It 
may be that ovulation is more pronounced then, 
scientists say, but the trouble is in determining 
just when heat started. If you wait for what you 
think to be the second day, animal may actually 
have gone out of heat. As a practical measure, 
percentages are in favor of breeding the first day 
you notice evidence of heat. There was some 
advantage to two services 24 hours apart, as 
against one mating, in Illinois studies. 

Brahman heifers grew more rapidly at 80- 
degree temperature than they did at 50 degrees, 
in tests at University of Missouri. Santa Gertrudis 
grew equally well at 80 and 50 degrees. But 






Shorthorns grew 40 to 50 per cent more rapidly 
at 50 degrees. Hair coats and skin surface were 
thought to have a good deal to do with ability of 
animals to throw off heat. Brahmans and Santa 
Gertrudis have short, sleek, reflective hair coats, 
Shorthorns have a heavier, woollier covering, 
Brahmans, and to a lesser extent, Santa Gertrudis, 
have large, pendulous ears, large dewlap and 
navel flap, and more loose skin around the vulva, 
These seem to act as a heat radiator. 


Calving as two-year-olds didn’t seem to stunt 
growth, nor limit production of beef heifers, in 
University of Illinois trials. In fact, the opposite 
happened. One group was first bred at around 15 
months to calve at two years of age. Others were 
bred to calve as three-year-olds. After 10 years in 
the herd, cows calving first as two-year-olds were 
still ahead one calf in the average number raised 
per cow. Final weights of cows bred earlier as 
heifers was actually a little higher than the other 
group. In another test at Oklahoma A. & M.., cows 
bred to first calve as two-year-olds had at seven 
and one-half years of age averaged .8 more calf 
per cow than their mates which first calved as 
three-year-olds. These results are in line with 
work reported a few years ago by Supt. W. B. 
Kelley from Alabama’s Black Belt Substation. 


Cottonseed meal, degossypolized by chemical 
methods, was used as the sole protein supplement 
and in combination with other plant and animal 
proteins for feeding pigs, in a University of Ten- 
nessee experiment. Following are results: 


Average Daily Feed Per 100 
Gain, Pounds Pounds Gain 
Cottonseed meal alone...........:....---- 1.25 406 
67 per cent CSM, 
33 per cent soybean oilmeal...... 1.44 373 
50 per cent CSM, 
50 per cent meat scrap.............. 1.52 316 
67 per cent CSM, 
33 per cent meat scrap.............. 1.58 365 
67 per cent SOM, 
33 per cent meat scrap.............. 1.72 326 








BUILT TO LAST! {/FE-TME cares 


Here’s why LIFE-TIME is your best gate buy: 


Light and Strong — built of aluminum or galvanized steel.* Easy for one 


man to hang, easy to open, easy to close. 


Economical — reasonably priced. No upkeep or replacement under normal 


use. Your first cost is your last cost. 


Guaranteed — lifetime guarantee against sag and warp. 


‘ *Ayailable in steel at lower cost. 


RIGID CONSTRUCTION — Even under unusual pres- 
sure, there’s no sag, no drag. Designed so that 
each part of the gate shares the load. 
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NOW’S THE 
TIME TO BUY 


LIFETimE 


...the gate with 
the “built-in” future. 








For more information and the name and address of 
your nearest dealer, write to: 


LIFE-TIME 


P.O. Box 2505 






GATE COMPANY, INC. 


Houston 1, Texas 
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Two close-growing magnolia trees to left of south entrance to the 
White House were planted by Andrew Jackson in memory of his wife. 


Andrew Jackson Magnolias 


By Jay Richter and Kermit Overby 


On the White House grounds 
stand two tall, glossy-leaved mag- 
nolia trees in memory of a Presi- 
dent’s wife who did not live to be- 
come the First Lady of the land. 
They are the only surviving trees 
of a group of magnolias which 
Andrew Jackson brought from 
The Hermitage, in Tennessee. 

From its very beginning, the 
love story of Rachel Donelson and 
Andrew Jackson was beset with 
tragedy. Rachel was already mar- 
ried when Jackson first met the 
handsome girl in Nashville. Her 
first marriage was unsuccessful; 
Rachel returned to her family, and 
then word came that her husband 
had received a divorce. 

Jackson courted Rachel during 
the months she visited at Spring- 
field, a plantation near Natchez, 
and there they were married. 


Quite by accident, a year after 
his marriage, Jackson came upon 
the shocking information that 
Rachel had not been divorced at 
the time of their marriage. In 
fact, the divorce had been granted 
only a few months previously. 
They went through a second wed- 
ding ceremony. This didn’t pre- 
vent Jackson’s political enemies 
from making capital of the matter. 

Jackson tried to conceal the 
cruel gossip from Rachel, but she 
learned of it, and at last it was too 
much for her. Jackson was elected 
to the Presidency; but before he 
was inaugurated, Rachel, who had 
long been ill, died. 

“Something green in her mem- 
ory,” Jackson said when he plant- 
ed the memorial magnolias. 


Editor's Note.—This is the first in 
a series on notable Southern trees. 


“Down on the Farm” 


Of all the verse The Progressive Farmer has printed in the 
last generation, the following was one of the most popular: 


Down on the farm, "bout half-past four, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out of the door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk 10 cows and feed the chickens, 

Clean out the barn, curry Nancy and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop the pigs, 

Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 

And by heck! I’m ready for a full day’s work! 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 
Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane— 
Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain. 

Look over yonder! Sure as I’m born, 

Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 
Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I’m wind-broke, get wet clear through. 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense 
Nancy gets a-straddle of the barbed-wire fence. 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 

I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work! 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all year, didn’t make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now some people tell us that there ain’t no hell, 

But they never farmed, so how can they tell? 

When spring rolls ’round I take another chance, 
While the fringe grows longer on my old gray pants. 
Give my s’spenders a hitch, my belt another jerk, 
And by heck! I’m ready for a full year’s work! 


—Author Unknown, 





Most other dog meals 
are largely flake-and- 
powder mixtures; nour- 
ishment not uniform, 
often pasty when wet. 


EVERY GOOD 


DOG DESERVES 


A LONGER 





PRIME 


OF LIFE 





Start your dog on his way today with 


You can look for living 


New Homogenized Gaines Meal 


proof of bounding good health 


just 30 days after you start your dog on Gaines. With Gaines, 


complete uniform nourishment is guaranteed, feeding after feeding. 


Gaines is extra rich in meat protein and real meaty flavor 


to help keep your dog healthy and happy longer— 
the way you want him always—in the very prime of life! 





Buy Gaines in the convenient two-, five-, 
or ten-pound package, or in the extra- 


thrifty twenty five-pound bag- 





SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


Homogenized Gaines 
consists entirely of clean, 
uniformly nourishing 
nuggets. Mixes easily, 
can even be fed dry. 
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NOURISHES EVERY INCH OF YOUR DOG! || 





A Product of General Foods 
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“How | use Murine for tired eyes” 


Do you believe, like Murine user Eddie Foy, 
Jr., that the easy way is the best way? Well, 
Eddie shows you that there’s nothing easier 
than using Murine for tired eyes! Just two 
drops of this gentle formula—and quick as a 
wink, your eyes feel soothed, refreshed. Use 
Murine every day—to help you wake up in 
the morning, and any time your eyes feel tired. 


SAUREIME for your eyes* 








The Murine Co., Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 
* Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








A smart 
farmer 
carries his 
whole 


tool 
kit in 


his pants 


“My feet were 
killing me! Then I 
tried Ben- Gay!” 






















No. 10W, 10” 
$2.60 


Does More Jobs Easier 
than Any Other Tool! 


Be quick as a flash at any farm job—with 
powerful, versatile Vise-Grip! It’s a whole 
tool kit—by itself! A squeeze of the hand 
locks _. onto work with Ton-Grip. 
Quickly adjusts to any size work—for use 


Mr. Wesley Craig of Detroit, Mich., 
praises Ben-Gay for relieving the pain of 
sore, aching feet. “I’m the manager of a 
restaurant,” says Mr. Craig, ‘and it’s 
sure a ‘standing’ job! As a result, I’d 
been having a lot of trouble with my feet 
and my leg muscles. Finally, I tried 
Ben-Gay. I rubbed my legs, feet and 
ankles with it and what relief! Believe it 
or not, the next day I played 18 holes of 
golf without an ache or a pain! Ben-Gay’s 
my stand-by from now on!” 

Mr. Craig is right. Ben-Gay is amaz- 
ingly effective in relieving the throbbing 
and burning of tired, sore feet. Ben-Gay 
acts fast ... really fast to bring soothing 
relief. Its world-famous formula con- 
tains up to two and a half times more of 
two famous pain-relieving agents than 
any of five other widely offered rub-ins. 
It works two ways: First, it stimulates 
shin the blood supply to the painful area. 
in. Blooms. | Then its pain-deadening action goes to 
work to bring welcome relief. Your feet 
feel better ... you feel better all over. 


as a Super-Pliers, All-Pu rench, 
Clamp and Wire Cutter. 7” and 10’, with or 
without cutter. Only $1.85 to $2.60 at 

your hardware store. No matter how many 
tools you think you need, you'll use a 
Vise-Grip more! 








PETERSEN MFG.CO., Dept.PF-2, DeWitt, Nebr. 





Red le \. 
$5 a6 in. pie. on stately stems, Send 10c for 
: 7 ve! asters 
CSS Fill include 4 bo Tete 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 399, Rockford, lilinels 
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What Is Christianity ? 


Our February Sermon 


By Rev. J. W. Holland, D.D. 


Mosr people at some time ask 
the question which a student ask- 
ed his professor in college: “What 
is Christianity?” Dr. William De- 


Witt Hyde, in response to this’ 


same question, wrote out his an- 
swers. We place most of them 
here in italics, along with our 
comments. 

“In the home — it is kindness.” 
We may be firm without being un- 
kind. Where unkindness is, there 
cannot be peace and happiness. 

“In business—it is honesty.” Dis- 
honesty is a form of thievery. 
When the character that demands 
honesty breaks loose, everything 
in a person’s life is upset. If a 
man’s word is not good, don’t buy 
his bond. 

“In society —it is courtesy.” 
Don’t be a boor if you expect peo- 
ple to believe in your religion. 

“In play—it is fairness and good 
sportsmanship.” The young of all 
creatures develop their bodies 
through play. 
When a youth 
cheats in order to 
win, he displays 
the yellow in his 
character. 

“Toward the 
fortunate — it is 
congratulation.” 
After living for 
several years, I 
have come to the 
conclusion that it is easier for 
many people to “weep with those 
who weep” than to congratulate 
the more fortunate. What have 
you found out along the same line? 

“Toward the unfortunate — it is 
appreciation.” Has some neighbor 
met with misfortune? That’s the 
time to express your belief in him, 
or her. A noted man said this: “If 
you want to help other people, 


chapters. 


chapters. 


Bible Reading 


For our February 1956 
“one-chapter-a-night” Bible 
reading, we suggest— 


Feb. 1-16— Romans, 16 times seven. 


Feb. 17-29 — Hebrews, 13 


don’t let your appreciator get 
rusty.” I am of the conviction 
that an ounce of genuine appre- 
ciation is worth a ton of deprecia- 
tion, particularly with children. 
“Toward the weak — it is help. 
fulness.” Wasn't it John Bradford 
who said, when he saw a man be- 
ing taken to the gallows: “There, 
but for the grace of God, goes John 
Bradford”? None of us is so very 
good. As someone has said: 


There is so much good in the worst 


of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 


“Toward the wicked — it is te- 
sistance to their deeds, and love 
for their souls.” It is rather hard, 
in our dealings with wicked peo- 
ple, to separate them from their 
deeds, yet it is a fine line that the 
Christian can draw. 

“Toward the penitent—it is for. 
giveness.” Peter asked Jesus if He 
thought a man 
should forgive 
unto seven times, 
You recall that 
Jesus replied, 
“Unto seventy 


“Toward God- 
it is reverence, 
obedience, and 
love.” Of course, 
the answers given 
are practical results of the faith 
in Christ that works out in these 
answers, as the spring from which 
healing waters flow. 

How many of these 10 tests of 
real religion do we practice in our 
daily lives? If there are one or 
more that we have had a tendency 
to forget, let’s make a special ef- 
fort to repair this weakness all 
through 1956. 


Best Buys (February Prize Letters) 


An inexpensive bathroom scale 
was our best buy last year. On 
the farm where hard work and big 
meals go hand in hand, it is easy 
to eat more than your body actu- 
ally needs— adding unhealthy fat. 
The scale reminded us daily to 
watch our appetites as much as 
we did on our cows. We are both 
now at a weight approved by our 
doctor, and not only feel better, 
but have more energy and enthusi- 
asm for our work. 

Mrs. Adelia H. Croley, Arkansas. 


Having a reputable extermina- 
tor rid my house of roaches was 
my best buy. Although only guar- 
anteed for six months, the treat- 
ment has lasted more than a year. 
I have not had to go to the trou- 


ble, expense, or inconvenience of 
trying to get rid of these pests. 
LaVerne Speer, Texas. 


An electric saw and planer for 
my husband’s home workshop was 
our best buy. He has made lamps, 
tables, shelves, and rug frames for 
our home, and many odd pieces 
for our children and friends. 

Mrs. Ellis Pegrce, Mississippi. 


An oil floor furnace, with just 
one register in the hall, was our 
best buy. We have a small five 
room house and find that this cen- 
tral heat is adequate even in very 
cold weather. It saves space, 
our fuel bill is much less. 

Mrs. John M. Crawford, 
South Carolina. 
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Put your boy on a 


~~ HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 











Phew asian cent 

















Just the thing to make 
town trips a breeze! 


ERE’S quick, safe, economical trans- 
portation for your son. The Hum- 
mer costs as little as $17.00 per month* 
to own... gets up to 100 miles per 
gallon. With it, your boy will wel- 
come the opportunity to run 
your errands. What’s 
more, the Hummer 
will help him devel- 
op responsibility, 
learn the rules of 
the road. Why not 
visit your nearby 
Dealer or write 
for details. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR COMPANY, 
Dept. PF-5, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 




























New low prices! 


Excise tax now off 


*After minimum down payment. 
Includes fire, theft and collision 
insurance; local taxes; freight 
and carrying charges. 








NINE 
e™ Perfect seedbed 
min one opera- 
tion with Rotary 
Plow! — only one of 23 sturdy year-round 
tools. . . . Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor 
does every lawn, garden, field job easier, 

better! All-gear Drive, Power 
Reverse. New improved Starter optional. 
otal Write today for FREE 24-page 

““Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 
a) GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 

A BOX 239 DBUNBAR, W. VA. 
FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


CORNS- CALLOUSES 


Lift Right Off In 30 Minutes 










Say goodbye to laming corns 
oe and callouses that make you 
limp around in torture. New 
easy safe painless liquid dis- 


covery called Half-Hour Corn- 
‘4 4 master removes even stub- 






born corns and callouses in 
30 minutes! Just dab on, let 
set, lift off. No cutting, no 
pads. Removes soft corns between toes just as 
easy. Not in stores. Send $1 for enough to get 
tid of 25 corns and callouses. Postpaid. If C.0.D. 
Postage extra. Special 3 for $2.50. Be delighted 
in 30 minutes or return for money back. Write to 


TINTZ CO., Dept. 782, 230 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 





Your Garden 
Questions 


‘“ 
How can I grow some herbs 
for cooking and pickling?” 


Herbs will grow on any soil or 
under any system of fertilizing and 
manuring suitable for vegetables. 
For complete information, write 
USDA, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1977, 
Savory Herbs, Culture and Use. 


Vermiculite and 


Peat Moss 


“What are differences between 
vermiculite and peat moss?” 


Peat moss is organic. After de- 
cay it adds organic matter to the 
soil. It tends to increase acidity 
of soil mixture in which it is used. 
It improves condition of the soil 
and helps to hold moisture. It is 
usually mixed with soil, if the soil 
used for a hotbed is heavy and 
stiff, to make it less so. It can be 
used to cover sweet potatoes in 
the hotbed. But other materials 
such as sawdust or clean, sharp 
sand are usually much cheaper. 

Vermiculite is a mineral sub- 
stance. It has been treated so that 
when mixed with soil it will help 
the soil hold moisture and improve 
its tilth. Vermiculite can be ap- 
plied in a thin layer on top of soil 
after seed has been planted. It 
may be used in hot bed or plant 
box, if seedlings such as tomatoes 
are transplanted as soon as they 
reach the stage where the second 
true leaf appears. 

A light mulch of vermiculite or 
pure vermiculite in which seed are 
sowed tends to prevent losses from 
damping off. — Earl J. Allen, Ar- 
kansas Extension Service. 


For Most Tomatoes 


“How can I get the most toma- 
toes from a few plants?” 


M. M. Parker produced more 
than 1,600 pounds of ripe toma- 
toes from 25 plants between July 
and November in his home garden 
in Norfolk, Va. He is assistant di- 
rector of Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station. 

He kept the unpruned plants 
growing upward rather than on 
the ground. He grew the plants 
in a cylinder made of concrete re- 
inforcing wire. It was 5 feet high 
and 2 feet in diameter. Ordinary 
stock fencing wasn’t heavy enough. 

He prepared the soil by digging 
a bed 6 feet wide. In this he 
mixed peat moss and 5-10-5 ferti- 
lizer (2 pounds per 100 square 
feet). He also applied fertilizer 
lightly at regular intervals from 
the time the first clusters set until 
near the end of the season. Plants 
grew out the top of the cylinder 
and down the outside. Plants were 
well supplied with water. The va- 
riety Queens was used. 
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A CLINTON 
Direct Drive Chainsaw 


Complete with 16-inch 
Guidebar and Chain- 


The Lowest Cost Chainsaw 
Ever Offered to You! 


@ Quick starting every time in any weather 


@ Terrific cutting speed under all operating 
conditions 


@ High output magneto for positive ignition 
Cuts close to the ground 


@ Entire guidebar surface chrome hardened 
with special hard surface tip 


@ Anti-flooding float-type carburetor 
@ Full control of power, both on and off 


NO OTHER CHAINSAW 
OFFERS YOU THESE 
BIG FEATURES 


AT SUCH A 
REMARKABLE 
LOW COST! 





Positive fuel supply in any cutting po- 
sition 


Sharp chipper type chain 
Smooth, cool running engine power 
Better saw balance and operating vision 


Low-cost purchase price — economical 
operation 


Bronze and needle bearings 
Low-cost engine trade-in plan 


FIVE OTHER MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


FREE TRYOUT 


ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


SEE THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


CLINTON MACHINE COMPANY 

Chainsaw Division: Clinton, Michigan. Engine Division: 

Maquoketa, lowa. Outboard Division: Clinton, Michigan 

Over 3,500,000 Clinton Gasoline Engines Now in Use on Farm, 
in Home and Industry 
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Be a Beekeeper 


By W. W. HOSEA 


Wihrr equipment and information we have to- 
day on keeping bees, it is foolish for anyone to let 
fear of being stung keep him from having a few 
colonies. Bees will pollinate fruit and field crops 
and make honey for the table. Beekeeping is also 
a fascinating hobby. 

I don’t blame anyone for being afraid to go 
near beehives if he does not know bee behavior 
and is not equipped for the work. It is what you 
know that permits you to master bees. 

The professional beekeeper you see working 
with little equipment knows bee behavior and is 
working with gentle-bred bees. Also, these men 
build up resistance to the sting. The only ill effect 
is a little pain and no swelling. One should go 
into the hive and study bees firsthand. Use cor- 
rect clothing, veil, gloves, smoker, and hive tool. 


How To Dress for Bees 

I tell people to wear a white broadcloth shirt; 
hard-finished, light-colored cotton trousers (no 
blue denim); boots or high-top shoes in which 
trouser legs can be stuffed. A good veil should be 
fitted over a sun helmet or straw hat. A veil fitted 
over a felt hat will protect you. But bees sting 
felt and die after losing the stinger. Wear a good 
pair of bee gloves, 

Then we go into the bee yard. I take scraps of 
denim, light them, drop them into my smoker. 
We get a good smoke to come out. Then we puff 
a little smoke into the entrance and force the hive 
tool under the inner cover. We pry it loose just 
enough to blow a few gentle puffs of smoke into 
the hive. After a minute or so, we open the hive. 


Without Being Stung! 


I take the frames, with bees clinging, from the 
hive and lay them on the ground at my students’ 
feet. I do not recall a student getting stung. 


Good Queens Change Mean Colonies 

There is as much difference in breeds and 
strains of bees as there is in cattle and poultry. 
Queens raised from gentle stock and mated with 
drones from gentle stock will rear worker bees 
that are gentle and easy to handle. It is important 
that the beginner start with gentle bees. 

If you do not know where to buy such bees, 
write The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
we will mail you a list of good breeders. 

If you have bees and some are cross and hard 
to manage, you can change the queen in each 
colony with a mated queen from gentle stock. 
Order queens from a good breeder. When they 
arrive, go into the hive and look for the old queen 
and kill her. Look carefully for new queen cells 
and destroy them. Do not turn the new queen 
loose in the hive. The bees would kill her at once. 

The queen is shipped to you in a small intro- 
ducing cage. There is a hole in one end plugged 
with candy. It will take the bees several hours 
to eat the candy and release the new queen. They 
will become acquainted with her through the 
screened side of the cage. 


Young Bees in 21 Days 
It will be wise to make sure bees have room 
to get to the screened side of the cage after it has 
been pushed down between the brood frames. Do 
not bother the hive for at least a week. If the 
weather is bad, wait 10 days. Then see if you can 
find the new queen. If eggs are present, it is a 


sign that everything has gone well. If there are 
no eggs, keep looking until you find the queen, 
If you find her, close the hive. Go back in a few 
days and be sure the new queen is laying. 

If after search you fail to find the new queen, 
chances are that the bees killed her. Order an- 
other one, and proceed as before. 

Twenty-one days after the new queen starts to 
lay, full-grown young bees will have developed 
from her eggs. You will notice that these young 
bees are not the same color as the old bees. Ina 
few weeks all the old bees will be dead, and you 
will have a colony of purebred gentle bees. 

In most cases with the new queen you will 
double honey production since the breeders choose 
strains for high production as well as gentleness, 


Things To Do Now 


1. Assemble hives for bees. If you are a be. 
ginner, get an experienced beekeeper or your sup- 
ply dealer to show you how. 

2. Lift up on each hive. If it is not heavy, 
feed sugar syrup to the bees. 

3. Be sure that stored empty combs and 
combs in hives where bees have not lived through 
winter are protected from wax moth. In warm 
climates, moths destroy combs not protected in 
a short time. For protection, place paradichloro- 
benzene crystals in the empty hive. Combs so 
treated should be aired a day or two before using, 

4. Study bee books and decide what manage- 
ment will best fit where you live. 

5. Build antproof stands for your hives, if you 
live in ant-infested country. A frame made from 
metal pipe about 15 inches high is ideal. Mix 
chlordane with heavy oil or cup grease and put it 
on pipe legs near the ground. 

Find another place for bees close to areas 
where you or your family normally work. They 
should not be near where you operate machinery, 


Editor’s Note.—In March we'll discuss putting in 
packaged bees, assembly and use of modern hive. 











Theres more protit in pastures/ 
Bring it out with BASIC SLAG 
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@ “You only get out of it what you put into it.” This saying is very true in the 
case of pasture land .. . but in pastures, you can get far more than you “put in.” 
Normal grass growth and grazing take large amounts of phosphorus 
and lime out of the soil. Unless these vital elements are replaced, you 
cannot expect to operate your pastures profitably. 

Tennessee Basic Slag has long been a favorite for replacing both 
phosphorus and lime—plus many beneficial minerals—in a single, easy 
application. An annual top dress of Basic Slag will boost your grass growth 
so that you'll get more grazing from each acre. And, soil enriched with 
Basic Slag produces a feed of higher nutritive value which helps you save 
on feed costs. The over-all result of a regular dose of Basic Slag is more 
milk or beef produced at lower unit cost—higher profit. Have your soil tested 
and get specific recommendations for bringing it up to top producing condition. 

Basic Slag has proved profitable wherever and whenever phosphorus or 
lime are low . . . on legumes, small grains, truck crops, fruits and nuts. Ask 
your dealer about the added economy of buying Basic Slag in bulk quantities. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


(GS TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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Among Our 


Business Friends 


Lanp farming — Caterpillar 
Tractor Company has come up 
with an innovation in land level- 
ing. In fact, it is a far-reaching 
step beyond land leveling as or- 
dinarily understood. So they term 
it “land-forming.” We visited one 
of their demonstrations. It cov- 
ered a 40-acre field. First, engi- 
neers find the elevation at points 
every 100 feet across the length 
and breadth of the field. Stakes 
at these points must show whether 
soil is to be added or taken away. 
Then the contractor moves in with 
his heavy dirt-moving machinery, 
bulldozers, scrapers, land planes. 

High spots are cut down, low 
spots built up, until the desired 
grade has been established. When 
the job is finished and the crop 
planted, modern cultivating and 
harvesting equipment can work 
the length and breadth of the field 
without encountering areas too 
wet to plow or too boggy to cross. 
With rows run down the gradual 
slope, each row carries its own 
share of rainfall in orderly man- 
ner, or in case of irrigation takes 
its supply the length of the row by 
gravity. The cost? Well, that varies. 
But look at the savings in future 
costs: in cultivating, irrigating, 
harvesting, and even in draining. 


If you are a_build-it-yourself 
bug, you can now have an eco- 





nomical hardware kit furnishing 
all the major metal parts for con- 
structing a straight-side wagon 
box in sizes from 5x 10 feet to 
7x 14 feet. 

Brace nuts can quickly be re- 
moved for converting the wagon 
box to a flat bed for hauling ma- 
chinery, baled hay, feed, and oth- 
er materials. For further informa- 
tion, write Rocklin Manufacturing 
Company, Sioux City 2, Iowa. 


It is always good news to hear 
of the increased use of cotton. 
Johnson and Johnson, world’s 

est manufacturer of surgical 
dressings and other related prod- 
ucts, announce that their pur- 
as of cotton increased from $7 
million in 1944 to almost $18 mil- 
lion in 1954. Expenditures by this 
company for plant expansion in 
South during the past five 
years has amounted to $7% mil- 
lion, and their Southern payrolls 
now exceed $8 million annually. 


Another good example of the 
great surge of Southern industries 
which process the products of our 
farms and forests. 


An electrically driven seeder 
for your tractor, truck, or Jeep has 
been developed by Garber Power 
Seeders, Inc., of Paris, Ohio. 
Available in 26 quart, 3 and 5 
bushel capacities, this new electric 
seeder operates on 6 or 12 volts. 

Mounted front or rear, it can 
seed small grain, clovers, and all 
types of grasses at the rate of 10 
to 25 acres per hour. 





Light hauling, heavy hauling— 
International Harvester Company 
recently announced a big new 
line of motor trucks for 1956. 
What struck us was the inclusion 
of 21 models of various types built 
to burn liquefied petroleum gas 
(LP Gas, it’s usually called). This 
is in addition to the extensive line 
powered in the usual way, with 
gasoline or fuel oil. This move is 
in recognition of the fact that so 
many of our farmers are now ex- 
tensive users of LP Gas in their 
homes, tractors, and flame cul- 
tivating equipment. These men 
have suitable storage equipment 
and easy access to gas dealers. 

So, International’s truck divi- 
sion sees no reason why it should 
not use LP Gas burning trucks. 
Service stations supplying the gas 
are fast springing in the South. 


If you take your hay crop seri- 
ously and want more step-by-step 
information on how to get greater 
yields and higher quality, the J. I. 
Case Company, Racine, Wis., of- 
fers a 16-page bulletin Storage 
Curing of Baled Hay. 
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INJECTOR Porrore 
BLADE ? YOU SAY 
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Say “PAL’’— it’s the injector 
blade that’s hollow ground 


—get 20 for only 59 





BLADES 


gamer 


Fits all injector razors 
perfectly 


Exclusive ! 
Used - blade vault 


Also, for Double and Single Edge Blades...say ‘‘PAL’’! 


American Safety Razor Corporation, Staunton, Virginia 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 








Answers to 
Bible Scavenger Hunt 


1. Basket; 2: thread and shoe 
latchet; 3. pearl; 4. old bottle 
and oil; 5. meal (4% cup); 6. 
five signatures (John, James, 
Peter, Ruth, Mary, etc.); 7. 
red cloth; 8. salt, stone, 
bread, candle. 






















Full-Size Products Sent You for 


FREE TRIAL! 


Here’s my amazing offer: Just mail coupon belowand Yl 
send you for FREE TRIAL an assortment of full-size 
packages of famous Blair Home Products. Introduce to 
friends, neighbors—show them sensational bargains in 
SEND NO cosmetics, flavorings, foods, things every home needs 
and buys every day—200 in all. Put in spare time or full 
MONEY time. You don’t need experience, and I give you credit. 
Pee ee ees eee eee See 
i BLAIR, Dept. 22D 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Please rush full-size products for FREE TRIAL 
and Money-Making Plans. 


Make Money in Spare Time or Full Time With These 








Rush Coupon 


: for this Outfit Not a penny needed 
I’ll send you $2.40 of | noworever. Full-size 
actual Blair Home | products plus money- 
Products for FREE making plans rushed i 
TRIAL: shampoo, to you for FREE i 
race panees, Save | TRIAL. Me 6. O.D. | ann 
i 
1 








ings, lotion, and deo- 
dorant cream. PlusBig | No postage to pay. 
Catalog and Plans. MAIL COUPON! 


aOR 
BLAIR, Dept. 22p, Lynchburg, Virginia |," -—-—---------—-——--- Sd 














When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer." 














GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed into TWO GRADES. 

Breed up your seed. Make 
planting easier — stand evener — 

only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY cleans cats, wheat, 
barley, soyb . clover, lesped 
FARM alfalfa, etc. 

& CUSTOM sizes. Electric, gasoline, and hand models. 


JW HANCE MFG CO. Westerville. Ohio 






The One, 
the Only, 
the Original 














Exclusive heavy-duty 
FREE SWINGING 
BLADE action cuts, 
shreds, spreads soil im- 
proving litter in one op- 
eration. Clears over- 
grown acres cleanly, 
quickly. Serves every 
cutting need. 


New ae Saucer” 
Blade Holder 


Rides over obstructions prevent- 






Vac-A-Way Seed Cleaners—Treat-A-Matic Seed Treaters 
| WANT EVERY READER 
wt of this Paper to have my big red 
f=» WALL A AUN AM LO VALLE) 











“4 ( “KING OF THE EARLIES” 
. * Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 
S<€ table or canning. Send 125 SEED 
postal today for 125 seed REE 

and of Seed and Nursery Catalog. 
R.H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept. 397, Recktord, ILL 


your dealer 
or write | ing digging. An optional feature. 


LAWRENCE BROTHERS, INC. 
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Products 


Build, Insulate, 
Save You Money! 


Celotex Building Products offer real 
economy and beauty for the farm... 
products that give your home and 
farm buildings greater value. Thrifty, 
simple to install or apply! 


— . oe Somer 


Celotex Insulating Sheathing for 
barns and chicken houses . . . seals out 
winter cold, drafts, dampness; exces- 
sive summer heat. Quickly installed, 
permanent. Stock and chicks keep 
healthier, litter stays drier, fuel costs 
are lower. Buildings remain warm, 
dry, weathertight; easier to keep clean 
and sanitary, more comfortable to 
work in, any season! 


Celotex Sta-Lok® Shingles bring you 
lasting, positive protection against 
wind, snow, rain, sleet, hail. Anchored 
at 8 separate points. Secure interlock 
means no costly shingle “blow-ups.” 
Celotex Triple-Sealed Process builds 
in years of service. Handsome, deep- 
grained texture, variety of Harmo- 
nized Colors. 


Free Celotex Farm Book... 
gives dozens of helpful remodel- 
ing and building ideas. Sug- 
gestions for improved poultry 
houses, hog houses, dairy barns, 
better fruit and vegetable stor- 
age . . . insulating and mod- 
ernizing the farm home for more 
comfort, fuel economy. 


Insist on genuine 


CELOTEX 


mac. uv 6 PAT OFF 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation 
120 S. LoSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois 


-=-FREE BOOKLET—MAIL COUPON<-=- 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-26 

120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE the Celotex Farm Book show- 
ing how to insulate and modernize my home and 
farm buildings for greater comfort, economy, con- 
venience. 





Name 


State 


P.0 County 
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Meeting 


Sunday School Problems 


By JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


This column begins a new service that we believe 


will help a tremendous number of readers. Dr. 


Schisler has had 40 years’ experience in the field. 


“How can we put younger 
adults in teaching positions and 
not hurt older people who have 
taught a long time, but who think 
of the position as social rather 
than spiritual?” 

Select your teachers for one 
year. At the end of the year, the 
term of office for all teachers ends. 
Some may be re-elected, others 
may not. The latter may be elect- 
ed again after one or more years, 
if desired. This may be hard to 
do at first, but with the help of 
your pastor it can be begun. After 
a few years, it will become ac- 
cepted practice. 

“How can we arrange to have 
a pianist every Sunday?” 

Impossible, unless there is 
someone who can play: That’s 
what we think, but is it true? Per- 
haps there is one in the commu- 
nity who plays but does not now 
attend church or Sunday school. 
He or she might respond to a call 
to serve. Perhaps you could “bor- 
row’ somebody from another com- 
munity—or even from another 
church. It is good for churches 
to cooperate. 

“What can we do to encourage 
people to come to Sunday school?” 

A sure-fire rule for building up 
a Sunday school is for every offi- 
cer and teacher to do three simple 
things each week: 

1. Pray for school, community. 

2. Study your Sunday school 
lesson so you will be interesting 
to your class. 

3. Invite one or more persons 
each week who have not been 
coming. 

Keep this up for three months 


and see your Sunday school grow. 
And watch your own joy in Chris- 
tian living and service grow. 

“Why is attendance in Sunday 
schools falling off?” 

If attendance is falling off in 
your school, look for the cause 
right around you. Attendance is 
not falling off in Sunday schools 
generally over the United States. 

“We need teachers most of the 
time. How can we get them?” 

Grow them! Exalt the work of 
teaching in the Sunday school as 
a God-given opportunity for serv- 
ice, not only to the church but as 
a means of preserving our nation. 
Encourage young people to be- 
come teachers. Get them the 
training books and the teachers’ 
magazines they need. This is a 
long process, but it will keep your 
Sunday school alive. 


“Should men teach boys’ classes — 


and ladies teach girls’?” 

As a general rule, yes. There 
are exceptions. In some situations 
it is wise to have men teaching 
girls and women teaching boys. In 
fact, I think intermediate boys 
and girls may well be taught to- 
gether. The movement to encour- 
age men to teach children and 
youth in Sunday school is good 
where men of sound religious ex- 
perience can be secured. We all 
owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the godly women who have taught 
and are now teaching. 

Editor's Note. — Not all questions 
can be answered in these columns, 
but all will get prompt attention. 
Address your requests to Sunday 
School Problems, The Progressive 
Farmer. Be sure to enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(February Prize Letter) 


Unusvat, efficient, and hap- 
py—these words describe my 
friend and neighbor Mrs. Fannie 
Settoon, Hale County, Ala. Un- 
usual because at the age of 75 she 
is still self-supporting. She feeds 
and cares for a herd of cows, 
keeps a flock of chickens, and 
takes in sewing. She drives her 
car and delivers her eggs and 
sewing weekly. Efficient because 
she is capable with both her sew- 
ing machine and her hammer and 
saw. If the pasture fence needs 
repairing, away she goes with post 


hole digger, hammer, and staples. 
She thinks nothing of climbing a 
ladder to the top of the house. 
She is very interesting in church 
work, has taught a Sunday school 
class for years. She is president 
of her home demonstration club, 
and has just lately served as presi- 
dent of the county council of 
clubs. Happy because all these 
useful activities keep her so. 
Often the remark is made in a 
crowd, “I know Miss Fannie is 
here because I heard her laugh.” 
Alice Willard, Alabama. 
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How to keep your 
horse at work 


@ A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
Nw MOVE SOIL 
fr oly 
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Now—do all your | own onthe 
moving jobs—easily, swiftly, 
at amaz ne low cost—only a 
few cents per cu. yd! Im- 
gorse = SOIL MOVER, world's 


itself leveling fiel fields. Pring 
gullies, buildin terraces-dams, 
foeinteining ditches, etc. Wheeled, x 
hy draulically ot. built for “lifetime use. Front 
B ck-up,, rear elf the fi rear-gate spreads or — 
dumps. ‘‘Paid for Rseit the wet week! Moves dirt — 
cheaper than any other!'’——writes . 7 models — 
—1 to 31 cu. yds.—sizes for all tractors. 
SOILEVLER Levels, then packs the soil. Works in © 
conditions that sto oemete. New sus 
peramic design with extra rigid frame. ; 
SOIL DITCHER 377: sauare nose cu Pat O30" 
or flat-bottom ditch. 24” to 3 
deep. Hydraulic controls. Choice of 3 ing rig 
FREE Folder, full details, mone 
name of nearest dealer.— 


THE SOIL MOVER CO., Dept. — Columbus, Nebr, 


NO 


pln | 
ush card 





W orld’s Largest Mfer. of Agr. Soil-Moving Eqpt, a 
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Copy of Big Seed & Nursery Colored cae F 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN am FREE 
RIDE WHILE YOU MOW 


Take it easy with a SPRINGFIELD — 
RIDING LAWN TRACTOR. — 
weeds or grass. Forward 
reverse. Snow blade, rollet, 
cart, aerator, leaf pulvet- 
izer attachments availal 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Quick Manufacturing Inc, 


3247 E. Main St., Springfield, Ohio 



















Vill Send You This Handsome 


i CASE-FREE 


Tailoring 
| Some for gale pres Hey 


final” big-value pait and overcoat 








coats brings 
or you to get hes “withont le 
s. GUARA 
SEND NO see seed SATISE ae AARON SORA 
PROGRESS TAILORING a ,s00 = enti 
DEPT. N-223 : HICAGO 7, ed 
PROGRESS TAILORING Se. Dept. N-223 
500 $. Throop St., Chicago 7, Wi. 


Dear Sir: 1 WANT A MADE-TO- MEASURE SUIT TO WEAR 
AND SHOW, without paying ic fot it. Rush details and Sample 
Kit of actual ‘fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


NAME AGE ----— 





ADDRESS. 
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TENNESSEE COAL & 
DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD * HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE * MEMPHIS » NEW ORLEANS + TULSA 


USS AMERICAN FENCE 
USS TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR”’—Televised alternate 
weeks, Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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A fence that gives good service for 10, 15 or even 20 years is not 
unusual. Any average fence is expected to last that long. But 
when a fence is still erect and turning cattle after more than 
FIFTY years, that’s quality! And USS American Fence has 
top quality built into every strand. That’s why more farmers 
and ' aaron invest in American Fence than in any other 
brand. 


When you invest in American Fence you have a guarantee 
that every roll is true length and woven from just the right 
gauge of medium-hard, heavily galvanized steel wire. There 
are long wrap-arounds at every hinge joint to keep stay wire 
spacing even. Tension curves between each stay wire control 
temperature-caused stretching and shrinking.. The quality 
steel and fine workmanship in American Fence mean your 
fence costs less because it lasts longer. Always invest in USS 
American Fence. 


Tip No. 3 (of a series) 


Erecting a better fence 


After your end and corner 
posts have been set secure- 
ly, drive enough line posts 
to carry the fence without 
strain. Steel line posts may 
be left 2 or 3 inches higher 
than is proper until after 
the fence is stretched. Be 
sure to use enough posts. 
This will help your fence 
turn heavier pressure with 
less strain on the wire. 
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Wherever 
you farm... 


your source 
for AC OIL FILTERS 


is as close 
as your nearest 
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Filter protection for farm engines is a must, and you can depend 
on the AC brand to do the job every time. Keep a supply handy 
sO you won’t waste time when you want to change a filter on your 
truck, tractor, car or stationary engine. With 125,000 dealers 
selling AC Oil Filters, there are sure to be several nearby. Any 
one of them will supply AC Oil Filters specially designed for 
your engines. 


AC SPARK PLUG ep THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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We can do several jobs at one time. This farmer is cultivat. 


: ~ 
: 


National Cotton Council Photo 


ing, spraying insecticide, and flaming the row to get grass, 


Cut Cost of Growing Cotton 
(Continued from page 48) 


show that in most cases proper 
use of a rotary hoe reduces hand- 
hoeing by 50 per cent. Also, it 
helps a lot in getting cotton up 
after hard rains. The rotary hoe 
must be used frequently and is 
most effective when used as weeds 
begin to emerge. 

Cross-plowing is used in some 
areas. Hoe labor may be cut and 
thick stands thinned by cross- 
plowing. 


Tools to use for mid- and late- 
season weed control—Sweep culti- 
vation is our most common way of 
controlling weeds in middles, and 
when properly used, it controls 
many weeds in the row. Sweeps 
are set to run flat and shallow for 
fast, precision work. Flat-sweep 
cultivation leaves the middle 
slightly lower than the row. This 
is best for mechanical harvesting. 
Cotton tod be harvested mechani- 
cally should be cultivated late into 
the season to reduce weeds at har- 
vesttime. 

Flame cultivation may be used 
for mid- or late-season control of 
weeds. Recent development of a 
new flat-type burner makes it pos- 
sible to flame cultivate small cot- 
ton without burning the plant. 


Insect control and defoliation 
help — Use of 6- to 8-row tractor- 
mounted sprayers and dusters 
makes it possible to apply insecti- 
cides and defoliants to an acre of 
cotton in a few minutes. Except 


A one-row spindle 
picker may do the 
work of 30 hand- 

pickers. It will har- 
vest 5 to 10 acres a 

day, and as much as 
200 acres a season. 
In Texas and Okla- 
homa, a two-row 
stripper may replace 
as many as 30 labor- 
ers, hand-snapping. 


in the windy areas, spray and dust 
are about equally effective for in- 
sect control. With the addition of 
a spray boom, the same sprayer 
used for applying pre- and post- 
emergence chemicals for weed 
control can be used for applying 
insecticides and natural defoliants, 
However, when 2,4-D and 2,4.5-T 
are used with other materials to 
destroy leaves, by all means use a 
separate sprayer to apply 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T, and use it for no 
other purpose. Use tractor wheel 
shields to reduce mechanical dam- 
age to large cotton. Aerial appli- 
cators do not damage the crop. 
They can be used when the 
ground is too wet for ground 
equipment, and do the job much 
quicker. 


Machine harvesting saves labor 
—Our greatest laborsaver in cotton 
production is the mechanical har- 
vester. It takes 50 to 70 man- 
hours to pick a bale of cotton by 
hand, but only 2 to 8 man-hours 
to harvest a bale mechanically, 
There are two types of mechanical 
harvesters, pickers and strippers. 
So far, the use of cotton strippers 
has been limited largely: to Texas 
and Oklahoma, while mechanical 
pickers have been used all across 
the Cotton Belt. Requirements 
for mechanical strippers are much 
more exacting than for pickers. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Corley is asso- 
ciate agricultural engineer with API 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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How Hybrid Corns 
Are Developed 


By Richard Crabb 


We have hybrid corn today be- 
cause through the years farmers, 
and later scientists, kept looking 
at the very occasional perfect 
plant found in a field of native 
cormn—the one with good roots, 
strong stalk, heavy ears, and 
sound corn—and wishing and 
praying for the day when every 
plant in a field would be as good. 
Wish and prayer have come true. 

The building blocks from which 
hybrid varieties are put together 
are what the corn breeder calls 
inbreds. Plant breeders have long 
known that even the outstanding 
corn plant has within: its heredi- 
tary makeup many different types 
of corn. If for no other reason, 
this would be true because the 
600 to. 1,000 kernels on an ear 
have been fertilized by pollen of 
many different corn plants, and 
the same process has been going 
on endlessly in the past. By a 
process known as inbreeding, corn 
br ders break up the offspring of 
a single corn plant into its numer- 
ous hereditary parts. 


So step No. 1 is inbreeding— 
which is accomplished by taking 
the pollen from a tassel and plac- 
ing it (and excluding all other 
pollen) on the silks of the same 
plant. When the ear from this 
“selfed plant” is planted, the re- 
sults are remarkable. Few of the 
children resemble the parent plant 
at all. Instead, there is a great 
variety of chil- 
dren, some short, 
some tall, some 
with worthwhile 
qualities, but 
many more with 
serious limita- 
tions. The corn 
breeder retains 
only the few which are promising, 
and inbreeds them again. As the 
inbreeding progresses through 
several generations, there is less 
and less variation. 

The corn breeder selects each 
inbred for particularly important 
qualities, such as strong stalk, 
high yield factors, or a particular 
maturity. After five to seven gen- 
erations of inbreeding, the inbreds 
become relatively stable so that 
the corn breeder can know what 
results to expect when he plants 
a given inbred. Highly inbred 
plants tend to become smaller as 
the inbreeding advances. Many 
inbreds drop by the wayside sim- 
Ply because they become too 
weak and small to reproduce 
themselves. The discard runs 

- Some corn breeders say that 
hot more than 2 or 8 of every 
1,000 inbreds prove useful. 


Remember When 


Most of your valentines 
were handmade, and a “store- 
bought” valentine almost in- 
volved you romantically? 

Mrs. Ann Dickinson, 
Houston County, Ga. 


Now comes step No. 2—the 
making of a single-cross hybrid. 
This is done by crossing two in- 
breds — accomplished by taking 
the pollen from the tassels of one 
inbred and placing it (and exclud- 
ing all other pollen) on the silks of 
another inbred. The objective of 
the corn breeder is to concentrate 
in the hybrid a maximum of the 
good qualities of both inbred par- 
ents. When two inbreds are effec- 
tively combined, and here again 
only a rare few have the capacity 
to combine effectively, there is a 
great demonstration of hybrid vig- 
or. Inbred plants no more than 4 
feet high will produce a single- 
cross hybrid that may be 8 feet 
tall, or even taller. While ears of 
the inbred parents are no more 
than 3 inches long, ear of cross be- 
tween them may be 10 or 12. 

Farmers would be able to plant 
these single-cross hybrids except 
for one thing. Those little inbred 
ears which are the seed source for 
the single-cross hybrid produce so 
few and such small seed that it 
would be an endless job of pro- 
hibitive cost to get enough seed 
to plant a large field, let alone 
enough for an important part of 
the acreage of a county or a state. 


Then comes step No. 3—by 
which the corn breeder combines 
two of his outstanding single-cross 
hybrids into what we know today 
as a double-cross hybrid. Here 
again, it is a com- 
plex breeding job 
to find exactly the 
two single-cross 
hybrids that will 
combine effec- 
tively and place 
in the final dou- 
ble-cross hybrid 
(two single-crosses) for farm use 
the good characteristics found in 
the four inbreds which make it 
up. Once more, only a very few 
experimental double-cross hybrids 
prove to have any value, but an 
outstanding new double-cross hy- 
brid may result in raising average 
corn yields in entire counties .or 
parishes across several states. 

After the inbred grandparents 
have been developed, seed pro- 
duction requires at least three 
years. First the inbreds must be 
increased. The second year, four 
inbreds are combined into two 
single-cross hybrids; third year, 
two single-cross hybrids are 
crossed to produce planting seed. 

Editor's Note.—This is the first of 
a series of short articles on the pro- 
duction of hybrids. The writer, Rich- 
ard Crabb, is the author of a book, 


The Hybrid Corn Makers, and many 
articles on this subject. 





For the best 
irrigation pipe, 


think 





1 


Kaiser Aluminum 


Greatest 

Torque Resistance! 
Greatest 
Bursting Strength! 


Superior 
Crushing Strength! 


Greatest 
Dent Resistance! 
‘\ 









4 
Greatest 
Permanent Set Resistance! 


Weight Advantage! 


Kaiser Aluminum Irrigation Pipe gives you the greatest 


advantages of any irrigation 


pipe because it’s both clad 


and welded—and at no price premium! 


Tue interior corrosion resistant 
cladding in Kaiser Aluminum pipe 
greatly extends pipe life, regardless 
of water conditions. Virtually essen- 
tial for maximum life in areas sub- 
ject to especially corrosive waters. 


A weld of extremely great 
strength is accomplished, with no 
extra weight added. Kaiser Alumi- 
num coiled sheet of uniform wall 


thickness is rolled into a tube on a 
Yoder mill—the only equipment of 
its kind using the induction welding 
principle. The edges of the tube are 
heated by induction, then joined un- 
der high pressure. 


Ask for the best in your systems— 
Kaiser Aluminum Welded-Clad Irri- 
gation Pipe! 





Kaiser Aluminum will gladly see 
that you are provided with engi- 
neering assistance for your irriga- 
tion system. Engineered irrigation 
can solve your special watering 
problems ... and enable you to 
produce more. For example: 





Irrigation Engineering Available FREE! 


e tobacco crop increased $316/acre. 

e corn yield increased 60-152 bush- 
els/acre. 

e cow days on pasture increased 
83%—milk production increased 
77%. 

e steers’ weight increased 48 |bs./ 
head. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Name. 





Address 


KAISER ALUMINUM AND CHEMICAL SALES, INC, 
ROOM 6270, CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION, 
1924 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Please see that | am provided with engineering assistance for setting up my irrigation system 
using Kaiser Aluminum Welded-Clad Pipe. | understand there is no obligation. 


City 
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Stomach UPSET 2 


Indigestion? Nousea? Diarrhea? 


Hospital Tests prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers fail! 





Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in 
the stomach...where overdoses 
of soda and alkalizers may actu- 
ally prolong the upset! 

Pepto-Bismol also helps calm 
distress in the intestinal tract 
... Where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 





















Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula soothes both the 

irritated stomach and intestinal walls with a gentle coating 

action. It helps retard gas formation; calm heartburn, 

nausea. Hospital tests also prove it controls simple diarrhea 

—without constipating. No wonder Pepto-Bismol is 

America’s leading family remedy for upset stomach! 

PS. MOTHERS ! Pepto-Bismol is effective, mild, safe for 

children, too. They love its wonderful flavor! 


Take Hospital Tested cu 


1s ® 
Pepto-Bismol = 
...and fee/ good again! 
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Working Toward 


Strawberries mulched with cotton trash, no cultivation. 


A Fruitful Spring 


Ir you haven’t ordered fruit trees, 
do so now. Plantingtime is getting 
short. Include blueberries. The 
rabbiteye is best for most of the 
South, except in Upper South and 
in Coastal areas of North Carolina 
and Virginia. This berry needs 
acid soil. It grows well on low- 
lying, moist soil, but does best on 
high, well drained soils. It will 
not live on very wet or water- 
logged ground. : 

Some fruits that produce fairly 
well without spraying are musca- 
dine grapes, figs, strawberries, pe- 
cans, Oriental persimmons, Boy- 
senberries, Youngberries, blueber- 
ries, and pears. 

Growers can now get certified 
strawberry plants free of virus dis- 
eases and nematodes. They cost 
more, but usually yield more 
heavily than noncertified. 

Have you noticed peach leaves 
curling up.and dropping off in the 
summer? That is caused by peach 
leaf curl disease. To prevent this, 
spray with lime sulphur or oil 
emulsion-bordeaux mixture now. 
Apply before signs of bud swell- 
ing. 

Now to answer some recent 
questions: 


Strawberry Crown Borer 


“How can I keep the crown 
borer from ruining my strawberry 
plants?” 


Dust with 20 per cent toxa- 
phene or 5 per cent chlordane. 
Put it on in late February to early 
March. Repeat during summer, if 
control is not complete. 


Peaches Early to Late 


“Please list 8 or 10 good peach 
varieties in order of ripening.” 


Nine widely adapted in the 
South are these: Mayflower, Dixi- 
red, Dixigem, Golden Jubilee, 
Halehaven, Sullivan Early Elber- 
ta, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, and 
Shippers Late Red. These will 
give you fruit from early to late 
in the season. Before choosing, 


however, ask your extension hor- 
ticulturist about this. There are 
several other good varieties that 
may be better for your location. 


Killing Moss on Trees 


“How can I get rid of Spanish 
moss on pecan trees?” 


Spray with a 5-1-50 or 10-2-100 
bordeaux mixture in spring before 
growth begins. Moss usually will 
fall off tree trunks. 


Pasturing Pecan Orchard 


“Can I pasture cattle in my pe- 
can orchard?” 


This practice is useful for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. Cattle crop grass without 
destroying organic matter. 

2. Sod stops water runoff. 

3. Fertilized grasses build a 
steadier source of nutrients from 
which pecan trees draw heavily. 

4. Over a six-year period in 
Georgia, tests were made for 
yields of Stuart pecan trees. Yields 
increased 88 per cent by proper 
cover crop series fertilized in 
orchards. Beef cattle did all right, 
too. Those grazed on small grain 
and vetch gained 82 pounds per 
animal per year. Cattle put in 
Bermuda grass and crimson clover 
orchard plots gained an average of 
137 pounds. 

5. On hot days, trees furnish 
shade. 


£verbearing Strawberries 


“What is the best variety of 
everbearing strawberry?” 


Gem is one of the better ever- 
bearing strawberry varieties for 
the South. Red Rich, a fairly new 
one, has shown up well in the 
North. But it has not been tested 
enough in the South to know how 
it will show up here. Everbearers 
do not usually produce as well in 
the South as in the North. Keep 
blooms pinched off until late June 
to early July for summer and fall 
berries. L. A. Niven. 
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What To Do Now for 
An Early Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


A PROPERLY cared for year- 
round garden can save around 
$500 per year for a family of five 
to seven, and will add to their 
health and happiness. 

Most of us wait too late to start 
planting. Break the ground now, 
if you haven't already. Broadcast 
stable or poultry manure, if avail- 
able. Harrow soil into fine condi- 
tion. Lay off enough rows to plant 
this month and next. Put down 
commercial fertilizer, at least 10 
pounds per 100 feet of row. It 
takes heavy feeding to produce 
best yields and quality of vege- 
tables. Keep enough rows fixed 
for two to four weeks planting, 


Start planting these now in the 
lower third of the South, and two 
to six weeks later in Middle and 
Upper South: cabbage plants, on- 
ion plants, cauliflower and broc- 
coli plants, onion seed and sets, 
beets, carrots, lettuce seed and 
plants, Swiss chard, endive, Eng- 
lish peas, mustard, Irish potatoes, 
turnips, tendergreen, spinach, and 
any other hardy vegetables. If 
you have already made a planting 
of the smooth-seeded English 
peas, make a second planting of 
the less hardy, wrinkle-seeded. 

If you have not planted toma- 
to, pepper, and eggplant in hot- 
beds, coldframes, or boxes in low- 
er third of the South, do this now. 
Follow in upper two-thirds of 
South two to six weeks later. 


In all of the South, plant these 
this month to early next: rhubarb, 
asparagus, strawberries, dewber- 
ries, blackberries, Youngberries, 
raspberries, and Boysenberries. 

In Middle and Upper South, 
now is the time to plant in hot- 
beds, coldframes, or boxes such 
hardy vegetables as cabbage, 
broccoli, lettuce, and cauliflower. 





It does not pay to 
plant until ground 
is well prepared. 

Where a winter 
cover crop was 
grown in the gar- 
den, chop it into 
fine pieces before 
turning it under. 
It may be allowed 
to stand longer on places not to 
be planted until March to May. 


Mr. Niven 


For a big crop of tomatoes, here 
is how D. C. Pamplin of Lincoln 
County, Tenn., does the job: 

“I sow seed early in February 
in the tobacco bed at the time I 
sow tobacco seed. I place them in 
a small section at one end of the 
bed covered with canvas. 

“In January, I turn the garden 
and lay out tomato rows right 
away. I run a line for the rows, 
then mark with a stake the spot 
where each plant is to go. I spade 
out a hole about the size of a half- 
bushel, and refill it with a 50-50 
mixture of dirt and barnyard man- 
ure. This really makes tomato 
vines go places. 

“For irrigation, I run the rows 
on a slight downhill slant. I dig 
a shallow ditch along the row 
with a jog-in at each plant. Then 
I put the garden hose in at the 
upper end and let ’er run night 
and day.” 

“I tried some Kopiah tomatoes 
last year,” says Harold P. Sewell 
of Coweta County, Ga. “Fruit is 
smooth, round, ripens all the way. 
Foliage is dense and branches are 
tough. They will stand up for 
quite awhile without tying.” 

Zumkin is a new vegetable. It 
is a hybrid cross between Zuc- 
chini squash and pumpkin. It is 
said that it is good to eat in most 
stages of growth when cooked as 
a summer squash, 





Plant seed in coldframes, hotbeds, or boxes for early planting in open. 















ORDER 
BY MAIL... 














FROM HASTINGS’ 
NEW SPRING CATALOG! 


A complete guide for gardeners! 84 pages! 
Pictures Galore! Hundreds of Varieties! 
Get yours! FREE! Mail coupon! Two 
offers below preview wonderful selection! 
























Exclusive! Owens Nevermiss 


SCUPPERNONG 


Now 22 years without missing a crop. Strong. 
Grows vigorously. Sweeter, finer fruit. Larger 
clusters. 1 vine, $1; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5.25; 
12 for $18.75; 100 for $70. (One male plant for 
each 1 to 10 bearing vines — 85c each, EXTRA.) 
Postpaid. Order today! 


















Now! Order these beautitul 


CHINESE 
CHESTNUT TREES 


Lovely shade! Heavy yields! Quick-growing, 
quick-bearing! Suited to practically all South- 
ern soils and climates. Large-leaved; disease 
resistant. 8 for $1.95; 12 for $6.95; 25 for 








$11.95; 100 for $39.95. Postpaid. Order now! 





* o 


HASTINGS SEEDS, 1151 HASTINGS AVE, ATLANTA, GA. 
Cl Please sad me FREE Honing’ 1956 Send, ub ond Nuery Calg. Ne 


o Rush me____ OWENS Nevermiss Scuppernong vines. | am enclosing $__. 
O eae Drea rae pve nme $____ to cover cost. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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ist choice in posts... 


RED TOP 


For years farmers have bought far more RED TOP 

Steel Posts than any other make. Here’s why. They’re 
quick and easy to set. Easy-on clips speed fence erection. Easy driving 
anchor is guaranteed to stay on. Made of tough, resilient rail steel. 
Tee-shaped for added strength. Two coats of paint, baked on to last. 
Heavy studs lock fence in position. Steel posts won’t burn. Fence is ground- 
ed against lightning. No wonder RED TOP Steel Posts have such long 
life... give years of low-cost service. No wonder RED TOP Steel Posts 
are first choice of farmers. Of course, it’s branded so you know on sight 
you’ve got the best. 


RED BRAND 


Ask farmers wherever RED BRAND is sold what fence they prefer. 
RED BRAND wins. They like the extra protection of the Galvan- 
nealed zinc coating. They like the easy splicing. The way it adjusts to 
uneven ground. Perhaps best of all, they like the way it’s identified. 
They know at a glance... when they see the red top wire, or the red 
barbs, they’re getting today’s best value in fence. enever you need 
fence, it will pay to insist on the red top wire, the red barbs, or the bright 
red top on steel posts. 





Ask your Red Brand Dealer about Practical Land Use. He'll show you ‘Willing 
Acres,” the book that explains how easily you can improve your farm. And your 

Red Brand Dealer will help you start your ctical Land Bise plan. See him this week. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY « Peoria 7, III. 


RED BRAND FENCE® + RED BRAND BARBED WIRE® « RED TOP STEEL POSTS® + GATES + KEYLINE 
POULTRY NETTING *¢ BALE TIES + NAILS « STAPLES * NON-CLIMBABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
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Let Machines Do the Hard Work 


in Fence Building 


By G. E. HENDERSON 


Have you ever met a farmer 
that said he liked to build fences? 
There probably are a few, but 
most of us don’t like the hard 
work it takes. If fences could be 
built from a tractor seat, we prob- 
ably would have more and better 
fences. 

There has been some real prog- 
ress in taking hard work out of 
fence building. Here are some 
ways to let machines help do the 
job. 

Clearing the fence line of trees, 
grass, old fence, and old posts is 





a mean job. If you have a tractor 
available, you can take wire off 
and pull up posts and small trees 
as shown in Fig. 1. 


If wire and posts are no good, 
you can take them out with a bull- 
dozer (Fig. 2). Leave wire at- 
tached to posts. When rolled to- 
gether, this makes excellent ma- 
terial to fill a gully. 

Don’t be tempted to leave trees 
in the fence line to use in place 
of posts. Lightning that hits a 
tree is almost certain to run down 
a fence attached to it. Besides, 
the fence ruins the tree for lum- 
ber, and a tree is hard on the 
galvanizing of your fence. 

With trees and old fence out of 
the way, you can use your tractor 
blade to remove bush and weeds 
from the fence line, and at the 
same time, fill in low places. By 





running your tractor backwards 
and letting the blade drag, you 
can smooth the ground so it is 
easy to set posts and unroll fenc- 
ing. 

Digging holes and setting posts 
are big jobs. Indiana studies show 





about 22 minutes are required to 
do the job by hand. With a power 
digger (Fig. 3), the time was cut 
to about 12 minutes. 

Have you heard of a post driv- 
er? Figure 4 shows one. Minne- 
sota studies found you can drive 
a post in about 4 minutes. You 
don’t need to point the post, if it 
is less than 4 inches in diameter. 
It will work in our tight Southern 
soils too, unless the ground gets 
as dry as it did in the summer of 
1954. It takes extra care to get 
posts down straight. Small rocks 
are also more of a problem than 
with a digger. 





Figure 5 shows several ways of 
unwinding barbed wire that are 
both safe and convenient. 

Here is one thing you shouldn't 
do—stretch fence with a tractor. 
Figure 6 shows what can happen 
with woven-wire fence. Barbed 
wire is worse. There are many 
instances of farmers being badly 
hurt and even killed. Besides, it 
is difficult to keep from over- 





stretching your fence. Instead, 
use a dummy post and stretchers 
(Fig. 7). It takes very little more 
time, and you may live longer. 
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How To Build 4 Portable 


Electric Brooder 


Using soil-heating cable, Mr. Hough, an agricultural engi- 
neer at Louisiana State University, built a portable electric 
underheat brooder at a materials cost of about $34. 


THERMOSTAT 















HARD FIBER- 
BOARD 


Detail of 
sheet metal channel 


INDICATOR LIGHT 


Assembly of 

cable grid, electrical 

connections and wood 
strips on sheet of gypsum 

board. This is backed up with 


Sketch of heat slab construction. 


By J. H. 


Tue economy of operation of 
the LSU type of portable under- 
heat brooder is due to three things. 
First, heat rises, allowing chicks to 
absorb all the heat possible as it 
passes over their bodies. Second, 
heat not used at once is reflected 
back to chick level by aluminum 
hover. Third, the hover, used with 
curtains, traps body heat for a 
supplement to artificial heat. 

If these three principles are fol- 
lowed, the method of building 
brooder is not too important. Be 
very sure that heat is automati- 
cally controlled with an accurate, 
sensitive thermostat. 

The LSU brooder was made 
from materials readily obtainable 
on local market and can be worked 
with tools found on a farm. 


List of Materials for Heat Slab 


1-60 foot soil heating cable, 400 watts 
110/120 volts. 

1-Thermostat with range of 35 to 100 
degrees F. 

1-Piece 4 x 6 foot exterior type VY4-inch 
lywood. 

1-Piece 4 x 6 foot V2-inch thick gypsum 
board. 

1-Piece 4 x 6 foot Yg-inch thick hard 
fiberboard. 

2-Pieces 34 x 34 inch - 72 inches long, 

. wood nailing strips. 

2-Pieces 34 x 34 inch - 461% inches long, 
wood nailing strips. 

2-Pieces 34 x 34 inch-44 inches long, 
wood spacer strips. 

17 feet sheet metal channel (26 gauge) 
to fit edge of slab. 

1-Hard rubber cord tap for heat indicator 


lamp. 

Sufficient, type SJ, rubber covered cord for 
—e connections and for lead-in 
cord. 


1-Heat indicator lamp. (Use neon type ob- 
tainable from poultry supply house or 
small plug-in night light obtainable at 
most hardware stores.) 

Form soil-heating cable into a 
grid that will cover middle 4- x 4- 
foot section of the gypsum board 
panel. Make sure that one end of 
cable passes exactly 1% inches 
from the thermostat. Anchor the 
cable by thrusting short pieces of 
wire through the panel at each 
end of grid and at each midpoint, 
and then twisting wire over cable. 
Place the panel with heating cable 
securely anchored over the piece 
of plywood. Set nailing strips at 
each long side and at the end op- 


Hough 


posite to the end where thermo- 
stat will be located. Using No. 4 
common nails, nail through the 
plywood and gypsum board into 
the nailing strips. 

Set thermostat in position, as 
shown in the drawing, and anchor 
securely with a thin strip of metal 
bolted at each end through gyp- 
sum board and plywood. (It is 
necessary to cut out the gypsum 
board under the thermostat so that 
the hard fiberboard top will seat 
properly.) Anchor the hard rub- 
ber tap in similar fashion, located 
as shown in drawing. Take the re- 
maining nailing strip, 46% inches 
long, and cut it to fit between the 
thermostat and indicator light. 
Nail as before. 

Drill hole for lead-in cord. Make 
electrical connections so that ther- 
mostat is in series with heat cable, 
and indicator light is wired in par- 
allel with heat cable. Place the two 
44-inch wood strips as shown so 
they will help support the fiber- 
board top, and tack down. Make 
the sheet metal channel edging 
and fasten with No. 6x% inch 
screws, cutting out where neces- 
sary at thermostate, light, and 
lead-in cord. Place fiberboard on 
top of unit and fasten down with 
No. 6x % inch screws, after drill- 
ing starting holes. 


Materials for the Hover 


5-Pieces V2 inch thin-walled electric con- 
duit, 48 inches long. 

2-Pieces Y2 inch thin-walled electric con- 
duit, 55 inches long. 

23-Lineal ft. 24 or % gauge aluminum 
flashing, 28 inches wide. 

4-Pieces 4 x 12 inches - 18-gauge sheet 
metal for legs. 

1-Porcelain socket for attraction light in- 
side hover. 

1-Porcelain or hard rubber receptacle (to 
plug in heating slab cord). ° 

No. 6 x 2 inch self-tapping screws (to 
fasten aluminum to frame). 

Yg inch stove bolts for hinges. 

4-Eyebolts and nuts, if hover is to be 
suspended from ceiling. 

9-Butt hinges, 1 x 1 inches. 


Take the conduit and measure 
back 1 inch from each end. As 
shown in drawing, 94B, cut out 


(Continued on page 94B) 


the plywood and edged with channel, 
then covered with the hard fiberboard. 





This 2 qt. Plastic Bottle & Nipple 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Std 
stent 








OU GET THESE 
ADVANTAGES 
WITH ALBERS 
SUCKLE BOTTLES 





You Prevent Gulping. Ordinary 
pail feeding lets calf gulp, causes 
digestive upsets, and scours. 


Always Clean. Plastic Suckle 
Bottles are smoother than glass 
—no chance for dirt or bacteria 
to collect anywhere. 


No Weaning Problem. Weaning 
calves to pails is unnatural, and 
bothersome. Wonderfully easy 
to train calves to drink from the 
tilted Suckle bottle. 





No Waste. All important nutri- 
ents, so often lost in pail bottoms, 
flow directly through nipple into 
calf. Full-flow natural feeding. 


Cost Less. Plastic Suckle bottles 
FOR y ats cost less than bulky, noisy, metal 
oe Anem | pails, last longer. You make im- 
a te Coli Monn? ) portant savings in money, time, 
AWBERS muting COMPANY and ease of feeding with plastic 
Suckle bottles. 
























Offer expires March 31, 1956 





Please send me plastic 2 qt. bottles 


and rubber calf nipples. 











Address 

City State 

Enclosed is my [] check [] money order [] cash, in the amount of 
$ {Send $1.00 for each bottle and nipple.] 





Dept. 1A00 
EALBERS MILLING Co.| °!) Pairfus Building 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Protect your investment with 


a firesafe CONCRETE dairy barn 










































hay fire starts, a concrete floor con- 
fines it, gives you time to lead away 
your herd. Write for free booklets 
on such subjects as these: 


Don’t risk losing your herd, barn 
or equipment in a fire. Insurance 
helps but can’t pay for years of 
selective breeding or the disrup- 


tion of your farm program. Dairy Farm Improvements 


Farm Remodeling @ Farm Houses 
Poultry Houses * Hog Houses 
Septic Tanks ~ Making Concrete 
Building with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U.S. and Canada 


Protect your investment with a 
firesafe concrete barn. Concrete 
can’t burn. Concrete also resists 
rats, rot, storms and termites. If a 


PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 

Anational organization to improve and extend the 
PORTLAN D CEME NT ASSOCIATION nr portland cement and concrete . .. through 
Dept. 2-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III.) scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distributed 
only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 








Name 





Street or R. No. 








City State. 











Accurate Planting—74st/ 


Like a prize fighter’s short punch, 
short-drop planting is more accurate. 
That’s what you get with an Allis- 
Chalmers tractor-mounted drill 
planter. 

Short, straight seed tubes and low- 
mounted seed cans space kernels to 
your measure ... no bouncing or 
spiraling of seed. You plant more 
accurately and faster... without a 
worry. and WD-45 Tractors. 


The entire planter is hydraulically FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


SHORT-DROP Drill Planters 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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lifted, for turning and transport. 
Free-Swing hitch lets openers follow 
naturally around contours. . . avoids 
side-slip on slopes or hillsides. Over 
100 different seed plates available. 
Gear-type, or big-capacity, gate-type 
fertilizer attachments to fit your 
needs, SNAP-COUPLER hitch. 
Two-row units for B and CA Trac- 
tors, two and four-row units for WD 


Snap-Covupier is an 
Allis-Chalmers trademark. 









Hoc growers have set out in 
dead earnest to solve some of their 
problems. Several hundred met in 
Chicago during International week 
te lay plans for reestablishing pork 
as a favorite meat. They have or- 
ganized themselves into a National 
Swine Growers’ Council. Already 
affiliated are 14 state groups. Oth- 
er groups are expected to come in. 

A type committee is at work 
trying to educate growers to the 
kind of live hog that will cut. out 
more desirable meat. Jim Nance, 
a good Hampshire breeder from 
Tennessee and president of that 
breed’s national registry associa- 
tion, said he recently sold meat 
over the counter for several hours 
in a Boston supermarket. This 
gave him a firsthand opportunity 
to talk with housewives about their 
buying problems. 

A promotion committee is look- 
ing into the possibilities for a 
“porkburger” that might have the 
wide appeal of hamburger. Better 
cures for hams and bacon, im- 
proved methods of cutting and 
curing to add taste and eye appeal 
also came up for discussion. Char- 
coal pork chops for out-door cook- 
ing enthusiasts was another idea. 

A complaint was voiced that 
beef is “hogging” off pork on too 
many restaurant menus. Pork deli- 


Hog Growers To Promote Pork 


cacies are sometimes hard to find 
on the bill-o-fare. Combination 
dishes — pork and applesauce, 
spareribs and sauerkraut, and the 
like — will be urged with restau. 
rants, and as dual sales in super- 
markets. 

Packers have offered to coop- 
erate by practicing a closer trim 
on pork products. Some groups 
are sponsoring pie-baking contests 
where lard is used as the shorten- 
ing. Energy- and body-building 
qualities of pork are being called 
to the attention of medical and 
nursing associations. 

The National Livestock and 
Meat Board and American Meat 
Institute are cooperating with edu- 
cational material in the nature of 
signs and banners for stores, film 
strips, movies, etc., for school and 
other group use. They are also 
launching an extensive advertising 
campaign for pork products. 

At their Chicago meeting, a 
resolution was passed asking that 
a committee be appointed to study 
plans for deducting a few cents 
from the sale of each hog to f- 
nance a nationwide pork-promo- 
tion campaign. All in all, it looks 
like hog growers are at long last 
aroused over their waning mar- 
ket. It ought to mean better days 
ahead. Joe Elliott. 


How To Build a Portable Electric Brooder 
(Continued from page 94A) 


one-half of 1-inch section and flat- 
ten remaining half in a vise. Take 
the two 55-inch pieces, mark mid- 
point and flatten 1 inch on each 
side of midpoint in the vise. Care- 
fully bend to form ends of frame, 
then attach the 4-foot pieces to 
form bottom of hover and the 
ridge of the hover. (Drill holes 
and use stove bolts.) Cut and fit 


WS 


to form frame of hover 


This side of 
12” flaps on each side top hinged 
hinged to lower when for raising 






in use 


Hover supported ? eg 
by sheet metal legs =“ 
fastened to edge of heat slab, as shown 


aluminum flashing to fit one side 
and both ends of. frame. Drill 
holes, and secure with self-tap- 
ping screws. Attach 6-inch wide 
strips to remaining side, as shown 
in drawing. Cut and fit remaining 
side so that it can be hinged at the 
ridge. This is the side that can be 
lifted up for visual inspection of 


the interior. Be sure and hinge so 
that the top is snug and tight to 
prevent excess loss of heat. 

On each side piece, hinge a 
strip of aluminum 12 inches wide 
and 46 inches long to form the ex- 
pandable section of the hover. 
(See drawing.) Bolt from the un- 
der side, and cut off the projecting 
threads to correct height so that 
bolts will act as a stop, allowing 
the expandable sections to be low- 
ered to a horizontal position. 
These pieces will seem flimsy, but 
this discourages the chicks from 
roosting on them. The side of the 
hover which is hinged can be 
edged with a sheet metal strip, if 
desired, to stiffen it. 

Place attraction light and re- 
ceptacle; bolt down; and make 
electrical connections, cutting 
lead-in cord to required length. 
Set eyebolts if hover is to be sus- 
pended from the ceiling. If not, 
cut and attach legs, as shown, s0 
that short side of the legs rests on 
heat slab. Connect heat slab to 
hover, connect hover lead-in cord 
to power supply, and test unit. 

Curtains can be made from 
plastic or canvas and hooked to 
horizontal members of the frame 
with wire hooks. At proper time, 
you can remove curtains and drop 
the expandable sections to the 
horizontal position. Use a small 
metal clip to hold expandable sec- 
tions in place when not in use an 
leaning against hover sides. 
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Here are two ways to get trac- 
tors out of bogs. First, select three 
seasoned oak or hickory 2 x 4’s, 
3 feet long, and space them 1 inch 
apart. Beginning at ends, bolt old 
heavy chains crosswise at 6-inch 
intervals, as shown. Another way, 
when it’s available, is to use a 





GIN BELT 


piece of old gin belt about 12 
inches wide and 8 feet long. 
These usually are % inch thick. 
Wind an old, heavy chain back 
and forth across belt, bolting it 
near edges of belt. Space bolts 
about 6 inches apart. This gives 
good traction and is pliable. 
B. D. Stewart, 
Barrow County, Ga. 


* With this rig you can hook up 
farm machinery without leaving 
the tractor seat. Equip tractor 
with an automatic coupler, but 
leave attached the drawbar oper- 
ated by hydraulic lift. Insert a 
rod with a hook bent on the end 





through the center hole of the reg- 
ular drawbar. Design rod so that 
it will not drop all the way through 
the drawbar. Hooking up to the 
equipment is simple. Back trac- 
tor over tongue of machine to be 
used, lower hydraulic lift, pick up 
the tongue, hold it in line with 
automatic coupler, and back into 
the tongue pin. As soon as coup- 
ler closes, drive off. 
George E. McAllister, 
Montgomery County, Md. 


* In farming with mule-drawn 
tools, you can save half the labor 
of applying fertilizer. Bore three 
holes in the beam of your knocker 
fertilizer distributor and attach a 
spiketooth harrow to it. Take out 
the middle tooth. When you put 
out fertilizer, this will cover it at 
the same time. It saves one man 
and mule. W. P. Goldman, 

Smith County, Miss. 


Time, Money, Labor Savers a 














* This gate is mounted on used 
7-inch water pipe, set in concrete 


and filled with concrete. Long 
brace is fastened with two bolts 
through each horizontal plank, 
thus assuring that it won't sag. 


R. C. Burke. 


* Using this rig you can plant 8 
to 10 acres of Coastal Bermuda a 
day. Mount 6- or 8-inch shovel 
plows on cultivator frame, to open 


BOX OF STOLONS CAN <7, 
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furrow. To make a seat for two 
riders, nail a 1- x 8-inch board 
across two 2 x 6’s fitted together 
in a V-shape, fastened over draw- 
bar and under axle. Riders drop 
sprigs in furrows. Behind this, pull 
spiketooth harrow to cover sprigs. 

L. G. Brackeen, 

Lee County, Ala. 


* This phosphate spreader and 
grain broadcaster is made of two 
car wheels, half an iron barrel, a 
Model T rear end, and a Model A 
transmission, plus pieces of car 





frame for the tongue and braces. 
It can be set for spreading various 
amounts to the acre. Cost of ma- 
terials, including welding elec- 
trodes, was about $20. It took one 
day to build it. Besides using it 
myself, I rent it out to neighbors 
during the sowing season. 
O. L. Baird, 
Adair County, Okla. 


Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for 
first “device” we use each month, $5 
for second, and $2 for all others. Ad- 
dress: Handy Devices Dept., The 
Progressive Farmer, at Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Raleigh, or Birmingham—which- 
ever is nearer. 








Asbestos Flexboard 









Johns-Manville Flexboard® is a strong, 
tough building sheet made of asbestos and 
cement. You can use it for interior walls 
and ceilings or outside walls. Has a natural 
stone gray color, may be painted if desired 
but never needs paint to preserve it. It’s 
easy to clean, meets sanitary requirements. 
Flexboard is easy to handle and apply. 


, 2 end for Free Look f This 16-page book shows 


many uses of Flexboard on the farm, contains application diagrams. 





Johns-Manville, Dept.PF-2, Box 60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Please send me Free book on Asbestos Flexboard 
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Name 
Flexboard comes in large 
sheets 4’ wide and e. 10’ Address 
and 12’ long; thicknesses 
are Ye", %e", and YA". City County State 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one morith after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Johns-Manville 
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A House rl off Conueniences 


By W. W. CHROMASTER 


Tuis home embraces almost all the needs 
and desires of the present-day Southern farmer 
without excessive square-foot areas and the re- 
sultant additional expense in construction. This 
home, as you see, is a three-bedroom, one- 
bath-and-a-half house. It has a separate liv- 
ing room and dining room, along with a break- 
fast and utility area in conjunction with the 
convenient U-shape kitchen. 

For outdoor living, there are both a morn- 
ing an an evening porch, one at the front and 
one at the rear of the house. The attached two- 
car garage, with its storage closet and work- 
bench, opens to the side of the lot, thereby 
giving the appearance of a longer, larger house. 
This side entrance affords a lighted, private 
work area for the men of the family, as well as 
a sheltered supervised-play area for the chil- 
dren in bad weather. Entrance to the garage 









t2"x 13-4" 






LIVING RM. 
20-3" x 12-6" 
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can be made from either the front porch or 
directly into the kitchen without interrupting 
the function of the kitchen. 

Each of the three bedrooms is served with 
double wardrobe-type closets. In addition, there 
is a cloak closet at the front door, a storage 
closet just off the main bath, a large linen 
closet in the main bath, twin linen closets in 
the central hall, and a pantry in the breakfast- 
utility room. The rear bedroom can serve ideal- 
ly as the master bedroom; or it can be the 
farmer’s office, as it ‘has its own private en- 
trance off the rear porch, as well as handy 
access to the second bath; or it can double for 
both bedroom and office. 

The exterior of the house has a long ridge 
line, and low overhanging eaves; walls, wood 
siding or asbestos shingles with enough brick 
to give the appearance of an all-masonry house. 


PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2173 


$0. FT. AREAS 

HOUSE 1660 
PORCHES 420 
GARAGE 460 


KITCHEN 
12" x 12-6" 









SPECIFICATIONS 


Foundation: Concrete footings, beam-and-pier type. 
Roof: Wood or asphalt shingles—owner’s selection. 


Insulation: Blanket or batt-type mineral wool over ceil- 
ing joists. 

Windows: Stock-size steel casement—wood double hung 
windows of same approximate sizes may be sub- 
stituted. 


Doors and Trim: Stock size wood doors and trim. Pan- 
eled or slab doors—owner’s selection. 


Floor Construction: Wood floor joists, subfloor, building 
paper, and finished oak floors. Linoleum over pine 
floor in kitchen, breakfast room. Tile floor in shower 


and baths. 


Interior Walls: Wood frame with gypsum wallboard, 
taped and textured finish. Glazed tile, metal tile, or 
tempered hardboard wainscot in baths—owner’s se- 
lection. 


Cabinets: Wood combination job- and mill-made kitch- 
en cabinets to have tile or plastic top and back splash 
—owner’s selection; or metal kitchen cabinets. 


Heating: Closet-type forced warm air furnace with duct 
distribution to all rooms. 


Fireplace: Cast iron throat and damper. Brick or tile 
facing and hearth. Wood mantel. Terra cotta flue 
lining and brick or stone facing on chimney—owner's 
selection. 





To Order Our House Plans 


The blueprints and specifications of Plan Number 
P-2173 are $15. We make no extra charge for reversing 
plans. Duplicate sets are $7.50 additional—$5 for blue- 
prints and $2.50 for specifications. (No c.o.d. orders, 
please.) Order blueprints from Home Building Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, at our nearest office—Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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COUNTRY Voices 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 





Mr. Lord 


bo To judge from the flow of 
14 years’ mail to this depart- 

ment, the best poems, even 
poems to spring, come forth in 
cold weather. ‘“‘Winter by the fire 
is time to celebrate with a singing 
pencil the eternal mysteries, the 
eternal relationships between soil 
and humankind.” 

So was our thinking, announc- 
ing Voices’ first adult poetry con- 
test as long ago as 1943; and so 
now we say it again. This, then, 
is first call for entries; and the 
1956 deadline for mailing entries 
will be April 1. 

As in past years, the limit of 
length must be 16 lines, rhymed 
or in free verse, and each con- 
testant is asked to submit only one 
poem, his or her best. The first 
prize is $25, with runner-up 
awards of $20, $20, $15, and $10, 
and $1 a line for every poem pub- 
lished, all or in part. 

What do we call a good poem? 
Well, the main test lies in lines 
that linger and ring in the mem- 
ory for months and years. Lines 
such as these— 


When we dug her narrow bed 
Buds were slowly waking... . 
Ben H. Smith, 1948. 


..» How little do they ask, how 
much they yield— 

The pool, the hills, the weed, 
the quiet field. 

Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey, 1944. 


APRIL FAITH — Oh, soul in 
agony, remember how 
Blackened, shorn, bedraggled 
hung the bough 
So full of fragrance and of beauty 
now. 
Kate Sidney Tabb, 1947. 


MY FARM-I paid the man his 
money 
And he did not understand 
He had put a price on Paradise 
When he thought he sold me 
land. 
Charles C. McWhorter, 1950. 


tee <2 help me know myself to 
e 

In stewardship of bird and 

beast 
Accountable at last to Thee 

Who marks the fall of great and 
least. 

Dorothy Lee Baugher, 1955. 


Again we call for poets to sing in win- 
ter... next, letters about schools, food 
stamps, inflated wages, towering sur- 
pluses and hunger. You may like or wholl- 
ly dislike the vigorous opinions expressed. 


We put these lines from past 

prize poems before you not 

to be copied or imitated, but 
simply to suggest how good poets 
go about their work and make 
every word count. Next month, if 
space allows, we'll give further ex- 
amples; but start your own poem 
now. Live with it, write it, rewrite 
it; chip and polish the lines until 
they rise and shine. Make it, above 
all, individual, completely origin- 
al, entirely your own. So much 
for now. ... Here are some stir- 
ring letters expressing viewpoints 
with which you may entirely dis- 
agree, but that is what Country 
Voices likes to encourage: 


Unions demand and are granted 
higher and higher wages, shorter 
hours, company insurance against 
accidents and sickness. Evidently, 
big business fears unionized labor, 
and that fear .is reflected in the 
actions of big government. 

The high cost of living is based 
more or less upon the lush union- 
ized take-home pay. Now that 
they are on the labor shelf, is it 
fair that the thousands of old-age 
pensioners and those who receive 
a little social security check each 
month have to pay the same high 
prices for their bare necessities of 
life? For them, no fancy food, 
no swank clothes, no modern 
homes, no late-model cars—noth- 
ing for travel, outside recreation, 
or for expert medical care. Union- 
ized labor is spreading its malig- 
nancy to the danger point. 

Mrs. C. R. Gibbs, 
Burnet County, Tex. 


Unions, like tariffs, pave beau- 
tiful highways to Utopia. Tariffs 
at first suggest premiums to the 
producer; the following purchase 
brings the penalty. Unions, too, 
make an initial show of profit to 
the laborer yet his wages are ab- 
sorbed by higher costs unto him- 
self and everybody else. 

C. R. Greene, 
Pontotoc County, Okla. 


What our nation needs is to put 
things on an equal basis. Put 
wages down and put prices down 
until a farmer can buy at the price 
he gets for his produce. I hear a 
lot of talk about surpluses. If 
farmers could buy what they 


(Continued on page 96B) 
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repairman has proper 
equipment and materials 


Many car owners have had “‘sad”’ experiences with tubeless tire 
repairs. This has been true because the repairman did not recog- 
nize that you cannot use old methods and materials for tubeless 
tire repairing. It just can’t be done that way. 

Remember, it’s the tire that has to hold air now . . . not the 
tube and this means that new methods and materials had to be 


developed. 
For SURE, SAFE 





Tubeless Tire Repairing 
look for the 


Tubeless Tire 
Repair Expert 


As the largest manufacturers of tire 
repair materials in the world it follows 
that Bowes would start, long before the 
actual announcement of tubeless tires, 
on exhaustive research and tests. 
Today, the Service Station or Tire 
Dealer equipped with Bowes Tubeless 
Tire repair materials, equipment and 
“Know How” offers you the sure safe 
results of these several years of research 
and exhaustive highway testing. 
Leading Tubeless Tire Manufacturers 
use and approve Bowes Tubeless Tire 
repair equipment and materials. 






BOWES ‘SEAL FAST’’ CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA ¢ LONDON, ENGLAND 








BOWES PACIFIC CORP., RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Get the FULL energy 

of your battery with hock 

S Tons! 
TERMINAL 

BATTERY CABLES 








No Bolts 
or Nuts 
to Corrode 
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JOE H. BRADY & ASSOCIATES 
3rd Avenue at 31st Street, S. 
Phone 7-8124 
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ew Super 333 
cuts pulp fastest 


Here’s the chain saw for pulp cutters. Nothing in its 
size or for its price can match the cutting speed of 
this new McCulloch Super 33. 

It cuts fast in any kind of timber — trees, logs, 
branches, beams. It cuts in any position — upside 
down, straight, or sideways. You can get it with 
blades up to 26 inches long, or with the new, high- 
speed McCulloch plunge bow. 

The new Super 33 has remarkable features. Let your 
nearby McCulloch dealer show you how easy it cuts. 
Or write your distributor listed below for free 
information. McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


McCULLOCH 


World's largest builder of power chain saws 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 





§-5021 


DISTRIBUTORS — (Wholesale headquarters in the South for McCulloch products) 


CAROLINA CHAIN SAW CO. 
118 North Morgan Street 
Phone 2-1423 

Shelby, North Carolina 


TIMBERLAND SAW CO. 
209 Pinecrest Drive, West 
Phone 5-7735 

Marshall, Texas 
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ADDRESS CHANGED? If you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
ressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
n mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 










































Speeds Even Depth 
Discing of Every Spot! 





No trick to work uneven land 
with the fast-moving, fine-mulching 
BURCH FLEXI-DISC! Easily ad- 
justed gangs stay down in the 
ground — getting high or low 
spots alike. First and ONLY power- 
lift disc harrow with a 10’ in-the- 


ground turning radius! First to use 
a disc blade specially shaped, 
ground, and spaced for tractor 
speeds — the ONLY GENUINELY 
FLEXIBLE power-lift disc harrowl 
Ask your Burch dealer about many 
other exclusive features. 


Available for All Tractors with Hydraulic-Lift System 





SPECIALIZED POWER-LIFT 
AND DRAWBAR IMPLEMENTS 


@ Wheel-Type Disc Harrows 
© Standard Disc Harrows 
© Surface Cultivators @ Packers 
© 2, 4, and 6 Row Planters 
. see teem Harrows 
| © Ridgers © Sub-Soilers 
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Send free fully descriptive literature: 


NAME 





STREET OR R.F.D 





TOWN STATE. 








Country Voices 


(Continued from page 96A) 


need, there wouldn’t be any sur- 
pluses. Surpluses! Why, we have 
people right here whose food con- 
sists of cornbread, ‘lasses, and sas- 
safras tea, and who can’t buy cof- 
fee ata dollar a pound. M.D. B., 

Putnam County, Tenn. 


As a farmer, I say free the farm- 
er! Let him raise cane if he 
wishes, though cane won't sell for 
a kopeck. Farmers always had 
enough sense to raise another crop 
if one didn’t pay them. Surpluses, 
you say? What is the present 
program? To hold food off the 
market, useless, while more and 
more unnecessary Government 
employees tote it back and forth, 
fix up papers, etc., until they rot 
(the surpluses, I mean), while half 
our people go hungry. 

Flood the market, Id say, if 
need be, but put that food out 
for use, let it go down in price, 
so our undernourished, underpriv- 
ileged children can eat, have milk 
to drink. A 10-year-old boy, un- 
less a moron, would know that is 
the right, natural, and sane thing 
to do. We are as poor as our 
poorest family. V. M., 

Cumberland County, Tenn. 


On a trip to Washington the 

other day, I fell in with one 

of the first Chiefs of the 
original Triple A, with whom I'd 
worked during the first year of the 
New Deal. “What do you make of 
it all now?” I asked. “Well, every 
morning I read the headlines,” he 
told me, “and say to myself: ‘This 
is where I came in!’ ” Me, too. Yet, 
for all the tumult and perplexities, 
I still believe proudly that the par- 
ity concept then established is vital 
and sound. Likewise the “soil 
bank” principal, now so renamed. 
Finally, I wonder why the present 
Administration, reassembling its 
farm program, puts little or no 
emphasis upon the vast possibili- 
ties of that most popular and suc- 
cessful of all New Deal surplus- 
disposal ventures, the food stamp 
plan. Milo Perkins, that able Tex- 
an who invented and administered 
food stamps, is farming in Arizona 
now. Maybe, if the Republicans 
don’t call on him for aid and coun- 
sel, the Democrats should... . 


Of the eight key questions sug- 
gested by readers and others for 
discussion in these Voices during 
1956, surpluses seems to have 
aroused the greatest response so 
far; and after that, schools: 

I am troubled at the lack of 
understanding of “What Makes a 
Good School.” As a teacher for 
many years in large and small 
schools, I find that most people 
think a fine building, air condi- 
tioning, or other material things 
make the school good or bad. I 
think. that explains why many 
rural parents feel they are “better- 
ing” their children when they 
send them to town schools. Actu- 
ally, they should be working to- 


ward getting trained teachers for 


their small community schools. 
After many years teaching, I mar- 


ried and came back to live in the 
country and be principal of this 
two-teacher country school. The 
parents have worked with me and 
the other teacher, and we have a 
first-class school with a good li- 
brary, a high-fidelity record play. 
er, and many records. 

But I doubt seriously if my pa- 
trons realize that it is my extra 
training (a Master’s Degree and 
some work beyond), and the fact 
that I still read and study, that 
has made it possible for me to 
lead toward such things. 

“What Makes a Good School?” 
We are going to discuss that at 
our next PTA meeting, and I hope 
you discuss it in Country Voices, 

Sudie Cowden Hicks 
(Mrs. Fred C.), 
Blount County, Ala, 


Good; and here are some 

further key questions, gath-. 

ered by mail and by ear, that 
go into somewhat greater detail, 
for future discussion: 


Schools: Some Statements To 
Be Questioned 


1. Federal aid: Mrs. Vance 
Dockery, Cherokee County, N.C., 
writes: “If we are going to put 
the responsibility on the Govern- 
ment, we can expect the Govern- 
ment to do the bossing.” Ques- 
tion: Does shared responsibility 
lead to undue domination in, say, 
the Land-Grant college system, 
extension, Smith-Hughes? 

2. Grades and reports: Elva 
Rackleff, Oklahoma County, Okla., 
writes that the “modern system of 
curve grading is just as crooked 
as the curve.” Other parents com- 
plain that they cannot “decode” 
modern pedagogs’ reports. Ques- 
tion: Should there be a return to 
old-time report cards, with marked 
percentages denoting degree of 
perfection, or A, B, C, D ratings, 
denoting general standing in the 
class? Or what? 


8. Reading and spelling: Mrs. 
W. L. Bell, Georgia, Mrs. Glenn 
Groce, North Carolina, and others 
send word indicating general 
agreement with Dr. Rudolph 
Flesch’s brisk book, Why Johnny 
Can’t Read—that too much teach- 
ing by sight, too little by sound, 
turns out educated illiterates. If 
that is right, or largely so, it would 
argue for a return to old-time 
spelling bees. Yet the board of 
education in a county near me 
has lately ruled that pupils may 
not participate in such contests. 
Reasons: The words spelled are 
not words in normal usage; the 
contestants are overexploited in 
the press and on the air; the emo- 
tional strain of the competition 1s 
too severe. 


Well, what do our readers 
say? Ever yrs-, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The F 
Progressive Farmer 4 
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Enlist Your Church in These 


Rural Church Goals 


All over the South different denominations are set- 


ting up programs for rural church progress. See how 


many of these plans your church might undertake. 


By Rev. J. W. Sells 


“THe rural home is the seedbed 
of America. It is the seedbed of 
both human beings and Christian 
ideals. 

“The rural church is the heart 
of community life. 

“Rural people furnish much of 
the educated leadership for Amer- 
ica. Rural communities of the New 
South offer attrac- 
tions for educated 
people in every 
walk of life. Rural 
people are gain- 
ing economic se- 
curity. These fac- 
tors show the im- 
portance of the 
rural church.” 

These state- 
ments are by Dr. Garland A. Hen- 
dricks, first “Rural Minister of the 
Year” from North Carolina. He is 
professor at Southeastern Baptist 





Mr. Sells 


Theological Seminary. They are 


part of the basic philosophy of 
the “Long Range Rural Church 
Program” of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

A part of this philosophy in- 
cludes these objectives, prepared 
by Dr. Henlee H. Barnette, pro- 
fessor at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary: 

1. To bring the power of the 
gospel of Christ to bear upon 
every individual in rural life. 

2. To improve quality of life in 
the home. 

8. To strengthen the rural 
church and plant new churches 
where needed. 

4. To interpret the care of the 
soil as a stewardship of God. 

5. To nurture the growth of in- 
telligent and courageous rural life 
leaders. 

6. To develop Christian com- 
munities whose members are right- 
ly related to God and one another. 

Other denominations have long- 
range plans, too. Dr. Earl D. C. 
Brewer, professor at Emory Uni- 
versity and program chairman of 
the recent national Methodist 
Town and Country Conference, 
says: 

1. Every Methodist layman has 
the right and should expect to be 
under the care of a fully-trained 
minister. 

2. Every Methodist minister 
has the right and ought to expect 
a decent wage and working op- 
portunity. 

One of the most far-reaching 
programs for developing church 
life in the rural South is that of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Roman Catholic Rural Church 


Crusade has for its purpose, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barnette: 

“First, to direct attention to the 
country parishes and sources of 
population; second, to outline the 
means of building up 10,000 coun- 
try parishes; and, third, to engage 
the missionary effort and apostolic 
zeal to translate this program into 
action.” 

The National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference “encourages 
Catholics living on the land to 
remain on the land. It realizes, 
however, that it is both impossible 
and undesirable at the present 
time for most of our people to 
follow the noble calling of farm- 
ing. It advocates a ‘foot on the 
land and a foot in the city’ type 
of living. 

“It inspires farmers to love the 
land, to own their own farms, to 
take pride in being farmers, to 
consider themselves partners with 
God, to become better men as 
they become better farmers. 

“It believes that the rural home 
is the best place to rear a Chris- 
tian family.” 

Dr. S. F. Dowis, secretary of 
Co-Operative Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, lists 
these goals which are part of a 
25-year program before Southern 
Baptists: 

1. All Southern Baptist rural 
pastors adequately trained and 
supported, living in the commu- 
nity served and giving their whole 
time to the field. 

2. Each rural church of the 
Southern Baptist Convention prop- 
erly located, having adequate 
grounds and facilities to meet the 
needs of the community. 

3. Every Southern Baptist rural 
church trying to do all it can to 
lift the level of total life of the 
community. 

4. Every Southern Baptist rural 
church teaching the Bible plan of 
stewardship, giving a percentage 
of its budget to missions through 
the Cooperative Program, and in- 
creasing percentage each year. 

5. The expansion of Southern 
Baptist rural work to make a 
church in reach of the people of 
every rural community in our con- 
vention area. 

6. The Long Range Rural Pro- 
gram cooperating with minority 
groups, such as Indian, Spanish- 
speaking, and Negroes, in devel- 
oping rural churches and missions. 

7. All our Southern Baptist col- 
leges and seminaries including 
courses on rural community life 

(Continued on page 96D) 










Firming the dbed and eliminating air pock- 
ets gives more plants a chance to grow. 


One pass with a heavy Brillion Pulverizer breaks 
down clods faster — eliminates discing. 








ae 
Small stones are pressed into the ground to prevent 
damage to cutter-bars on mowers and combines. 


BRILLION PULVERIZERS 
give plants a better start 4 ways 


As the illustrations above show, 


Frost-heaved grain or grass is readily firmed 
into place, without compacting. 


Special ball and socket mount- 


the Brillion Pulverizer is one of 
the most versatile, most profitable 
tools you can own. It not only works 
at high ground speed, but also 
assures more bountiful crops. 

It stands to reason—a firm, well 
mulched seedbed, compact under- 
neath, clod free on top, makes more 
nutrients available to growing 
plants, encourages root systems to 


ing of the axles—extra strength in 
every part—means an even job of 
penetration, pulverizing, and firm- 
ing over the full length of the 
roller. Sealed roller bearings carry 
the axles and make pulling easier 
on power and fuel. 

See your Brillion dealer for com- 
plete information. Choose from 
over 120 different sizes and models 





—single, double and triple gang. 
For folder write The Brillion Iron 
Works, Dept. P-9-2, Brillion, Wis. 


Ssrclluore. 
PULVERIZERS 
IF BRILLION MAKES IT, IT MUST BE GOOD 


ee en 


anchor and expand. 

Brillion Pulverizers have the 
weight, strength and stability to 
hold to their work at fast tractor 
speeds . . . to resist the twisting 
pressures of working rough, rolling 
ground, 








abies 


End brackets are designed to pro- 
vide a ball and socket action. 
This permits the axle to float and 
maintains straight alignment, 
even on rough or uneven ground. 


; - AND “Gib eciee 
Self-aligning, dust-sealed steel Exclusively Brillion, this 4” pipe 
roller bearings assure easier draft axle provides greater weight and 
and longer life than ordinary strength to meet today's fast 
bearings. Extra width reduces tractor speeds. This construction 
wear, shock and eliminates bind- permits use of long-wearing dust- 
ing under all field conditions. sealed steel roller bearings. 











Let’s Keep $1 Worth of Postal Cards on Hand 


It probably takes at least 10 minutes’ time, on an average, to write a letter 
and prepare the envelope, stamps, etc., for mailing. It probably takes only about 
2 minutes to write a postal card. It also probably takes 8 to 10.cents for postage, 
stationery, and envelopes for a letter . . . while it takes only 2 cents for a postal 
card. 


Why not make it a regular habit to keep $1 worth of postal cards on hand, 
ready for use at a moment's notice in writing for the many valuable aids offered 
by our advertisers? 
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“off-production” 


When birds eat listlessly—don’t 
seem to want their dry mash 
and grain — it often signals 
trouble in egg production. 

That’s the time to feed Peebles’ 
moist, appetizing whey blocks. 
Birds eat Peebles’ when they 
won’t touch other feeds. It’s 
rich in milk sugar that soothes 
upset digestive systems in a 
natural way — helps birds over- 
come unfriendly organisms with- 
out harsh drugs. 


Peebles’ gives lagging layers a 


quick nutritional lift, too. 
Perks up egg production 
while it fights off trouble. 
Promotes extra vigor in 
cold weather. = 
Try Peebles’ now and > * 
see for yourself. Write om 
Appleton for free folder 
X-2, WESTERN 
CONDENSING 
COMPANY, 
Appleton, Wis., 
Petaluma, Calif. 


NOW WITH 


New growth 
factor for 
more profit 
over feed cost 






WHEY PRODUCTS 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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Nature’s own treatment for 
























Tue USDA reports that tests in 
Arkansas show mosquito larvae in 
irrigation water can be destroyed 
with water-soluble insecticides. 
Parathion was the most effective 
of four chemicals tested. Less 
than 1 ounce to 1 million gallons 
of water killed all larvae, so cost 
is low. In the test, the parathion 
solution was dripped into the wa- 
ter as it flowed through the irri- 
gation canal. 


A newly discovered nematode- 
borne disease which, in experi- 


ments, has killed a great many - 


kinds of insects, has been reported 
by the USDA. So far, it has proved 
deadly to the boll weevil, pink 
bollworm, codling moth, vege- 
table weevil, cabbage worm, and 
white fringed beetle. If further 
research upholds the early find- 
ings, it may be possible to put the 
disease to widespread use to con- 
trol insect pests. 


Every year thousands of tons of 
bois d’are apples, or Osage orange, 
rot on farms in the South. Texas 
Research Foundation reports a 
profitable use for the waste prod- 
uct. The apples were found to 
contain pomiferin and osajin, two 
pigments which are remarkably 
effective in reducing rancidity in 
edible oils and fats—in fact, twice 
as effective as some of the com- 
mercial preparations on the mar- 
ket. Ten pounds of dried bois 
d’are apples will yield enough 
preservative for 1,000 pounds of 
lard, shortening, or other edible 
oils and fats. 


Cows need a vacation, accord- 
ing to a study made by Michigan 


Have You Heard ? 


State University. Records on 3,500 
Holstein cows show: Cows dry 
less than two weeks—347 pounds 
butterfat, 9,511 pounds milk; those 
dry two weeks to a month—390 
pounds butterfat, 10,838 pounds 
milk; cows dry four to six weeks 
—404 pounds butterfat, 11,218 
pounds milk; cows dry six to eight 
weeks—413 pounds butterfat, 11,- 
567 pounds milk. 


A University of Illinois study 
shows that lean pork chops, with 
10 cents a pound higher price 
tags, outsold fat chops two to one. 
Not until price of the lean chops 
was advanced to 18 cents a pound 
higher than the fat chops, did 
sales of the two types even up. 
Chops were shown side by side in 
self-service meat departments. 


The USDA expects farming 
costs to average about the same 
in 1956 as in 1955. Tractors, 
farm machinery, some building 
and fencing materials, taxes on 
real estate and personal property, 
and wage rates for hired labor are 
expected to cost more than last 
year. Fertilizer and feeder and re- 
placement livestock will cost about 
the same as a year earlier. But 
feed and seed will cost less than 
a year ago. 


Uncle Sam is offering farmers a 
new 64-page booklet to aid them 
in filling out their 1955 income 
tax. You can get a free copy from 
your county agent or nearest in- 
ternal revenue office. Or you can 
write the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Tax Guide, Pub- 
lication 225. 


Enlist Your Church in These Rural Church Goals 
(Continued from page 96C) 


and giving training in rural lead- 
ership. 

(For detailed plans, you may 
write Dr. S. F. Dowis, Home Mis- 
sion Board, 161 Spring Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. Mention this article 
and ask for a copy of “Long Range 
Rural Church Program.”) 

The Town and Country Church 
department of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. has prepared meth- 
ods for grading and recognition 
of the rural church. Divisions of 
these “attainment standards” are: 
1) administration; 2) worship; 3) 
evangelism; 4) Christian educa- 
tion; 5) missions; 6) stewardship 
and finances; 7) building and im- 
provement; 8) church and com- 
munity. Under each division is 
listed from 6 to 20 items for grad- 
ing on a point system. 

The Town and Country Com- 
mission of the Southeastern Juris- 
diction, The Methodist Church 
has adopted these principles for a 
long-range program for Methodist 
churches in the Southeast: 


1. Special attention should be 
given to children and young peo- 
ple. 

2. Pastoral charges should be 
organized according to sound so- 
ciological practices, as revealed 
by research and survey. 

8. Every Methodist church 
should have a worship service 
every Sunday. 

4. Every lay worker has a right 
and obligation to be trained to do 
the work of a faithful church 
member. 

5. A circuit church should see 
its responsibility to work into the 
total charge program. 

6. Sermons on the “call to 
preach” must become a perma- 
nent part of the preaching pro- 
gram of every pastor. 

7. The church has a responsi- 
bility for serving needs of the peo- 
ple of the entire community, to in- 
terpret the highest values of rural 
life, to emphasize stewardship of 
the soil, and to cooperate with 
community agencies. 


* 














Any way you look at it, a chain saw’s cut- 
ting efficiency largely depends on its chain. 

And the efficiency of the chain itself is 
largely determined by the condition of its 
teeth, or cutters. 

That is why it pays any chain saw owner 
to see his saw chain dentist (his dealer, that 
is) regularly. 

You yourself can do the routine filing 
and maintenance work on saw chain cut- 
ting teeth. 

But for economy, efficiency, and the re- 
duction of chain failure, take your chain 
to your chain saw dealer regularly for thor- 
ough check-up and adjustment. He is 
equipped and trained to help you get the 


most from all parts of your chain saw. 
When you have a chain saw problem of 





















































any kind... 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
Yours for saw chain 
(| li, ot its best. 
-Fast-File Sreddie 
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WHEN you buy work clothes isn’t your first 
thought, ‘Will they stand up against any 
kind of wear | give them?” 


Anvil Brand gives you the answer you're 


looking for. 


Longer wear from leather- 


tough cloth, stout stitching, bulldog rein- 


forcements. 


Better fit because of expert 


design and graduated sizes. More comfort, 
less strain when you stoop, bend or stretch. 


Most overalls, 


dungarees, work shirts 


and similar garments look much alike in 
the store. Wearing proves the difference. 
Put Anvil Brand to the test on your next 
purchase. 





ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES ...c. 2: » 








mRAAARAR; ARR Ree’ 
WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TION always give your name and complete 


address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Now ... a truly big car in the low price field! New °56 Dodge Coronet Lancer. 


Something BIG happened in the low price field ! 


Now Dodge invades the low price field with the only full-size, full- 
styled, full-fashioned KING SIZE CAR ever offered at so low a cost. 


This is the new ’56 Dodge Coronet Series. And it comes to you in a 
full choice of body styles: 2-door and 4-door sedans, gallant Lancer 
hardtops in 2-door and 4-door models, and a dashing Coronet 
convertible—all with a lovely selection of colors and trim, 


DISCOVER THE 
“MAGIC TOUCH” 
OF DODGE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
DRIVING. 





Your own eyes will tell you: Here is no stripped-down ‘“‘price 
special” . . . but a truly fine BIG CAR that is actually darger and 
more luxurious than cars costing up to a thousand dollars more! 
And of course . . . it takes the measure of small cars in the “low 
price field” on every point of value: Size! Beauty! Style! Power! 
Roominess! Comfort! 

All this is your reward for the great Dodge Success—a full-size, 
full-styled, full-fashioned ’56 Dodge in the low price field! Now’s 
the time to step up to the Coronet! 


New 56 DODGE 


> VALUE LEADER OF THE FORWARD LOOK 








EXTRA GOOD 


because it¢ NATURAL 











CHILEAN NITRATE 
IS THE WORLD’S ONLY NATURAL NITRATE 


A natural fertilizer is an extra good fer- 
tilizer. Not just for crops, but also for the 
land; not only for today, but for the years 
ahead as well. Chilean Nitrate is the world’s 
only natural nitrate—the only natural com- 
bination of nitrate nitrogen, sodium and 
minor elements. Richest of plant foods, its 
extra values make it one ad the most effi- 
cient and economical nitrogen fertilizers. 


Natural Chilean works fast. Small grain 
yields depend upon the supply of available 
nitrogen when spring growth begins. The 
soil supply is apt to be low then, and a 
Chilean Soda top-dressing is the ideal way 
of feeding a hungry grain crop with life- 
giving plant food at the moment of great- 
est need. 


Natural Chilean boosts yields. Meas- 
ured by results, Chilean Soda is one of the 
cheapest nitrogen fertilizers you can buy. 
It provides maximum assurance of profit- 
able yields and protection against loss, Its 
nitrogen is 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen, 
ready for the plant immediately after ap- 
plication. A top-dressing of 300 pounds 
per acre of Chilean Soda gives the young 
crop a fast, running start—a big push over 
the most difficult period in the life of the 
crop—and promotes stooling, rapid devel- 
opment, earlier maturity. 


Natural Chilean fights acidity. Chilean 
Soda is much more than just nitrate nitro- 
gen, however. It contains a substantial 
amount of sodium and small amounts of 
minor elements, too. In one way or another, 
they insure against losses due to hidden 
plant-food deficiencies. Sodium substitutes 
for potash and calcium when necessary, be- 
sides doing a good job on its own. It con- 
serves soil supplies of potash, calcium and 
magnesium; increases the supply of avail- 
able phosphate. This is due to its sweeten- 
ing effect. Every ton of Chilean Soda con- 
tains sodium equivalent to 650 pounds of 
commercial limestone. That is why it is 
such a potent destroyer of soil acidity. 


Natural Chilean enriches soil. The fact 
that nitrate nitrogen costs a little more 
than ammonia nitrogen is simply an indi- 
cation of superior quality and extra value. 
There are so many cases where pdtash or 
calcium are deficient in the soil; where 
the supply of available phosphate is low; 
where the soil is too acid; where one or 
more of the minor elements is deficient; 
or where the crop needs quick help, that 
the value of sodium in correcting these 
conditions may not be appreciated. Taking 
these factors into account, Natural Chilean 
Soda is one of the most efficient nitrogen 
fertilizers you can buy for top-dressing your 
small grain crop. Ask the man 

for Bulldog Soda! Look for 
the Bulldog on the bag. 


“Make sure you get's 
de NATCHEL kindl” 












































BULL 








Can you figure out what hap- 
pened from the picture and chart? 
If not, here is the story just like 
my father-in-law, Mack Hamlin of 
Chambers County, Ala., told it to 
me. He was a part of it. 

Mr. Mack thought a lot of 
Blain, his registered Guernsey 
bull. He considered him one of 
the top bulls in the county. And 
the bull had been worth a lot in 
helping to build up his dairy herd. 

He raised him from a calf. He 
knew the bull and the bull knew 
him. The thought never occurred 
to him that Blain might attack 
him. Oh, he might fight a stran- 
ger, but not me, Mr. Mack 
thought. 

Well, one evening back in the 
spring, Mr. Mack went into the 
holding lot to move eight cows 
into the milking barn. Before he 
knew it, Blain moved in behind 
him and charged. He knocked 
Mr. Mack about 6 feet ahead and 
against a big walnut tree. Before 
he could move, Blain hit him 
again. Mr: Mack was slung up 
and back, he landed about 10 
feet back of the bull and on his 
back. Blain turned to charge 
again. As he moved up, Mr. Mack 
began to kick him on the nose and 
call for help. 


Never Trust a 
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June Birdsong, my brother-in- 
law, was in the milk room getting 
ready for the milking. He came 
running out and fought the bull 
away. 

Mr. Mack says the moral of this 
story is, never trust a bull. You 
may get hurt, and you may lose a 
good bull. Blain is not around any 
more. Harold Benford. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


(February Prize Letters) 


I LET a man I thought was a 
friend cut my pulpwood while I 
was at work. My work keeps me 
until almost dark, and I couldn't 
check on him often. When I did 
get a chance to check, I found 
that he had cut everything I had. 
My nice, big pines that I would 
never have sold for pulpwood had 
all been cut. On the last carload 
he cut, he substituted names, and 
I have never received one penny 
for the whole shipment. I certain- 
ly learned an expensive lesson. 

B. R. C., Alabama. 


Failure to have hogs vaccinated 
this year resulted in our losing our 
registered boar and three of our 
fattening hogs. Our son’s FFA 


gilt and 15 young pigs died, also. 
Next time, we will surely have 
them vaccinated in time. Vacci- 
nation is no good to dead hogs. 
Mrs. D. J., North Carolina. 


Going in debt caused our down- 
fall. We bought a new and ex- 
pensive car on the time-payment 
plan. The interest we paid those 
three long years amounted to al- 
most the price of the car. Our 
second child was born during that 
time, putting us even deeper in 
debt. Once under, it’s hard to 
pull up. Had we waited until we 
had some money, we might be on 
our feet today instead of being 
flat on our faces. 

Mrs. M. J., Georgia. 
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Dairymen Deserve 


a Fair Break 





By Pete Head 


“Mixx 12 Cents a Quart—Why 
Not in Your Town?” an article 
that appeared in a national maga- 
zine last year is another example 
of the need for a better under- 
standing of farm problems and 
costs by. consumers. We don’t be- 
lieve the solution to our dairy 
problem lies in “Milk at 12 Cents 
a Quart.” 


The price farmers receive for 
milk must make dairying compe- 
titive with other farm enterprises. 
A study in the New Orleans milk- 
shed, by Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, reports average cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk to be 
$5.40, excluding cost of family 
labor. In the Knoxville, Tenn., 
milkshed where annual produc- 
tion per cow was 5,878 pounds of 
milk, a gross cost of $5.21 per 100 
was reported. The average herd 
size was 29 cows. These -studies 
were made some years ago. No 
doubt costs are higher than the 
above figures now. If so, it is cost- 
ing 12 cents a quart or more to 
produce milk on the farm, with no 
return to family labor and no prof- 
its for processors and distributors. 

Milk marketing has changed in 
recent years. In the twenties, less 
than half of some cities’ milk sup- 
rlies were handled by milk plants. 
Many producers bottled and de- 
livered their own milk. Today 
most of the milk is purchased, 
vrocessed, and bottled by dairies. 
Milk is pasteurized, homogenized, 
and sold in half-pint, pint, quart, 
half-gallon, and gallon bottles and 
paper cartons. Milk is not just 
milk any more. The housewife can 
make her selection and buy stand- 
ardized milk, high- or low-fat milk, 
fortified milk, or chocolate’ milk. 
These specialties in processing, 
plus increased wages, have tend- 
ed to reduce the producer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 


We were told last February 
that milk deliverymen in Louis- 
ville, Ky., were getting salaries 
averaging $400 per month. The 
Milk Industry Foundation’s “Milk 
Facts” reveals that milk distribu- 
tors’ profits have been near % cent 
per quart for the past 15 years. 
You can’t take these and other 
cost items out of a 12-cent bottle 
of milk and return to a producer 
a price above his costs. In the 
Louisiana study, the average farm 


family contributed 4,400 man- 
hours per year to production of 
milk. Should not these individuals 
be paid at a living wage, too? 

Some city and state milk-con- 
trol ordinances have become too 
detailed and have unnecessary re- 
quirements. These add to produc- 
tion costs on farms and in plants. 

Cheap milk doesn’t necessarily 
mean that everybody will buy 
more. Nor does it follow that peo- 
ple will drink as much milk as 
nutritionists and doctors say they 
should. Milk is one of the best 
food buys today. Dr. Herrell De 
Graff, Cornell University, says, 
“The food nutrient value of milk 
if purchased in other foods would 
cost the housewife the equivalent 
of 37 cents per quart today.” Re- 
tail prices of milk in Southern 
cities is from 21 to 27 cents a 
quart, not 37 cents a quart. 


American people tend to buy 
what they want. It is the job of 
producers and distributors to cre- 
ate a greater demand for milk. 

To have its problems under- 
stood, and to gain consumer sup- 
port, the dairy industry needs to: 

1. Maintain a high quality in 
each bottle or carton of milk or 
other dairy product. 

2. Emphasize the point that 
milk of high quality is a nutriti- 
ous, refreshing food. 

3. Create a better understand- 
ing of problems within the indus- 
try and avoid conflicts of opinions. 

4. Keep milk problems out of 
politics. 

5. Make milk and other dairy 
products more readily available. 

6. Cut production, processing, 
and delivery cost whenever it is 
possible. 

7. Increase production per cow. 





“Farming does have one ad- 
vantage over a city job. It 
gives a fellow a wider range 
of things to worry about.” 
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Now with SUPER: STICK 
They stick better, protect better. 


e ? 2 


Won’t loosen in water. 























Usvua.ty the farmer, as head of his 
household, is the only one who pays 
a social security tax in the farm fam- 
ily. However, there are certain condi- 
tions under which other members are 


Social Security Within the Family 


“Are farm business partnerships 
within the farm family recognized un- 
der the social security law?” 

Yes. If a husband and wife operate 
a farm as business partners, both would 
be self-employed for social security 


also considered self-employed. 








purposes. However, in the usual farm 
family arrangement, the husband has 
actual management and control of the 
farm. He alone would be recognized 
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NEW 2-3 Plow 


Tractor 


Performance 
That Will 


Open Your 
Eyes! 


First, surprise! Then, enthusiasm! 
That’s what you'll feel when you get 
your hands on the wheel and operate 
a new John Deere “420” Tractor. 

From the minute you engage the 
clutch, you'll be aware of a new feel- 
ing of power. Yes, 20 per cent more 
power has been engineered into these 
new and completely modern 2-3 
plow tractors that succeed the well- 
known John Deere- “40” Series. 

You can readily see what it means. 
Improved field operation, particu- 
larly in the higher gears. New lug- 
ging ability which enables you to use 
bigger plows and disks, larger plant- 
ers and cultivators. Actually, you 
enjoy BIG tractor work capacity at 
small tractor costs, for here, in the 
fast-working model of your choice 
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—Standard, Tricycle, Utility, Hi- 
Crop, Crawler—is the all-around op- 
erating and maintenance economy 
for which John Deere Tractors have 
always been famous. 

There are other advancements, 
too. The ‘“420’s” have a new pres- 
sure cooling system, speed-hour 
meter (optional), and the recently im- 
proved steering and clutching that 
make driving a pleasure. All the time- 
proved features from previous 
models are yours as regular equip- 
ment . . . deep, adjustable, cushion- 
spring seat . standard 3-point 
hitch with Load-and-Depth control 
. . . “live” Touch-o-matic hydraulic 
control . . . self-energizing disk-type 
brakes . . . swinging drawbar.. . 


and many others your John Deere 
dealer will be glad to show you. 


ood News! 








JOHN DEERE 


Send for Free Literature 
JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. N35 


Send free literature on the “420” Trac- 
tors. Particularly interested in 
model. Would like free demonstration [] 


eo JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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as the self-employed farmer, 
A farmer and his child may 
also enter into an arrangement 
whereby they are actually part- 
ners in farm operation. Both 
would be. considered self-em- 
ployed. Each would report his 
share of the net earnings and 
pay the social security tax on 
that share. If there is not a 
recognized partnership, hired 
farmwork performed by a farm- 
ers son or daughter under age 
21 does not count toward old- 
age and survivor's insurance. 


“Is the farm wife considered 
self-employed when she earns 
money with special projects 
such as chickens?” 

If this special activity is real- 
ly a part of the general farm 
enterprise or work of operat- 
ing the farm, she is not consid- 
ered self-employed. She is 
merely helping out the actual 
farm operator. If the farm 
wife, or other mémber of a 
farm family, conducts a sepa- 
rate business wholly on _ her 
own, pays expenses involved, 
and keeps all income separate 
from that derived from other 
farm operations, she is consid- 
ered self-employed for social 
security purposes. 


“Is a 4-H’er or FFAer con- 
sidered self-employed when he 
carries out his projects on the 
farm?” 

If the son, or daughter, un- 
dertakes a 4-H or FFA project 
entirely on his own, keeps sepa- 
rate records, pays expenses, 
and keeps profits, he is consid- 
ered as a self-employed farm- 
er. The fact that the father 
may give advice would not 
change the situation, if the son 
or daughter has the right to 
make own decisions and act 
on them. If net earnings 
amount to $400 or more in a 
year from such activity, earn- 
ings count toward social secur- 
ity. Under the law, a child 
must file a tax return and pay 
self-employment tax, regard- 
less of how young he is, and 
even if earnings are so low that 
he doesn’t have to pay income 
tax. 


“Of what value is social se- 
curity to a youngster?” 

As soon as a young farmer 
has worked two years under 
social security, he is insured. 
Then, in case of his untimely 
death, a modest lump-sum pay- 
ment would be made toward 
burial expenses. As soon as he 
gets married, he will have 
some social security insurance 
protection for his wife. If he 
should die after acquiring 4 
family, there would be, in ad- 
dition to a lump-sum payment, 
monthly cash benefit payments 
to his widow and children. 


Editor's Note. —Look next 
month for questions and answers 
on social security status of own- 
ers, renters, and share-farmers. 
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e rs 9 
Pickin’s 
Neighborhood Opinion Survey 


Mr. R. E. Trieve, manager of 
the credit department of a local 
furniture company wrote Mrs. 
Smith the following letter: 

“Dear Madam: According to 
our records, you haven’t paid on 
your television set for three 
months. Now, what would your 
neighbors think if our truck 
backed up to your front door and 
our men brought that set back 
here to our store?” 

About a week later, Mr. Trieve 
got the following reply: 

“Dear Mr. Trieve: I showed 
your letter to my neighbors, and 
since this is the only television set 
in the neighborhood, they would 
not like it one bit.” 

B. W. Clements, Virginia. 


Gets Worse and Worse 


“How is your wife?” the man 
asked an old friend he hadn’t seen 
for years. 

“She’s in heaven,” replied the 
friend. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” he said. Then 
realizing that this was not the 
thing to say, he added, “I’m glad.” 
That being even worse, he finally 
came out with, “Well, I’m sur- 
prised.” Still the wrong thing! 

Mrs. Altie Mae Tolley, 
Tennessee. 


Washington’s Birthday 


In a little country school the 
teacher had asked each pupil to 
write an essay on George Wash- 
ington. When she asked little 
James to read his, he stood and 
began: “George Washington was 
born Feb. 22, 1732 A.D.” 

The teacher stopped him and 
asked, “What does A.D. stand 
for?” 


Little Jimmy looked puzzled for — 


a moment, and then replied: “Af- 

ter dark, I reckon.” 
Mrs. Carl L. Calfee, 
Tennessee. 


Pleasant Pastime 


Asked what he did for recrea- 
tion when he got to town, one 
long, lean Texas cowboy reluc- 
tantly confessed, “I most always 
go dancing, if there is one.” 

“Why, I always thought you 
didn’t know how to dance,” re- 
plied the questioner. 

“Heck, I can’t dance a bit,” the 
cowhand replied, “but boy, I sure 
like to hold ’em while they do.” 

N. M. Ferdig. 


How Autos Help 


Professor: What is the main 
contribution of the. automobile 
age? 

Freshman: Well, it has practi- 
cally stopped horse stealing. 

Ruth Stocks, Georgia. 


_Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes they like. We 
pay $5, $3, and $2 for the three that 
are printed first each month, and $1 
each for the others printed. 
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Swift's 1955 business, like yours, showed a 
big difference between gross and net 


Show some folks the figures on 
gross income from farming or 
ranching and they’ll say: 
“Those fellows must be doing 
all right!”’ 


Trouble is, many people 
don’t stop to think about the 
big difference between your 
“*gross income’”’ and your “‘net’”’ 
... the difference between to- 
tal receipts from the sale of 
your products and the amount 
you have left after production 
bills are paid. 


We often run into the same 
kind of problem. Because our 
business is one of those in 
which the margin between to- 
tal income and outgo is small 
... there’s a big difference be- 
tween gross and net. 


A few figures from Swift’s 
annual report for 1955 will 
show you what I mean: 


Last year, Swift took in 
$2,404,123,642 from the sale of 
meat and other products. But 
our expenses, including the 
cost of livestock and other 
raw materials, added up to 
$2,381,230,487. 


In other words, expenses 
took 99 cents out of our aver- 
age sales dollar .. . leaving one 
cent as profit. 





To earn that penny of profit 
per sales dollar, Swift per- 
formed many essential services. 
Most important of these was 
helping to provide a market 
for your livestock and other 
products...converting the 
things you raise into the food 
products consumers want, 
shipping those products where 
the consumer can use them, 
and making them attractive 
and convenient enough to in- 
duce your customers— and ours 
—to buy them. 


In the next column you'll 
find the full story-in-figures of 
Swift’s business in 1955. 


TREASURER, 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
UNION STOCK YARDS, 
CHICAGO 








Swift’s business in 1955 


Total sales of meat and 
other products $2,404,123,642 


Total expenses, 
including taxes $2,381,230,487 


Total net 
earnings.......$ 





22,893,155 


Of our average sales dollar: 

@ 71 2/10 cents was paid 

diz out for livestock and other 
“raw materials’’ 


14 1/10 cents went into 
wages and salaries of the 
78,000 people who work 


for us 


5 3/10 cents was spent on 
supplies —fuel, electricity, 
containers, sugar, salt, etc. 
2 8/10 cents covered our 


~ transportation bill for 
moving your products to 
consumers 

1 5/10 cents was taken 

A by taxes—federal, state 
and local .. . actually more 


than net profit 


4 1/10 cents was needed 
to cover other expenses 
—interest, depreciation, 


rent, communications, in- 
surance, advertising, etc. 


1 cent was left as net 
profit. ' 
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“Good doers’’ do even better when fed Morton T-M Salt 


Morton. minenaLizep Salt 
for healthier cattle, healthier profits 


god a couple of hundred extra 
pounds of gain on your herd 
bring in enough to pay for about a 
ton of T-M Salt. Therefore, it is 
livestock insurance that costs you 
practically nothing. 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 


or manganese. So feed Morton 
T-M Salt the year ’round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than 1¢ per animal per week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral supplement. You 
know they need it. They know how much. 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


Fi 


Less than %¢ more Less than Ye¢ more 


= 


Less than \¢ more Less than VY¢ more 


MORTON 2euneeatizes SAT T 


At your feed deales’s—bags or blocks. 





Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 
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Is wet, soggy land cutting your crop 
yield and profits? Bermico drainage 
pipe can solve the problem — improve 
yields and profits! 


Bermico is tough wood fibre impreg- 
nated with pitch—root-proof, corrosion- 
proof and strong—in light weight, 8-foot 
lengths. 


Because you can install it so quickly, 
you cut overall costs to rock bottom! 
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Your best buy in perforated or sewer 
pipe—for drainage, gravity-flow irriga- 
tion, house-to-sewer connections, down- 
spout drains. Complete line of Wyes, 
Tees, and Bends. For information, write 
Dept. KB-2, Brown Company, 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 


BERMICO 








® Gage Holland, Brewster 
County, Tex.: I think the next 
big advance will be in markets. 
They talk about population out- 
growing food supply. But our 
production potential is unlimit- 
ed. We can produce anything. 
There should be more fear of 
overproducing than underproduc- 
ing. Starvation in history was 
largely from lack of knowledge of 
production. During World War II, 
we as one nation were doing a 
large part to feed all our allies. 


Next Big Advance 


South’s next big step. . 





@ Fred Fipps, Loudon County, 
Tenn.: I think there will be a 
definite trend to irrigation in the 

South because of our abundance 

of streams and lakes. Sprinkler 
system will be popular because of 

the easy-to-move, lightweight 
aluminum pipe. One Loudon 
County farmer raised 2,500 
pounds of tobacco per acre with 
irrigation; without irrigation, 
1,500 pounds. That’s a difference 
of $500 per acre, or enough to 
buy a small irrigation outfit. 


. will it be more 


irrigation? Vaster production? Sheep? Farmers, 


Virginia to Texas, do some predicting. 


Weve seen the South change 
from a cotton economy to “two- 
armed” farming. Heavy fertiliza- 
tion and improved varieties have 
greatly increased yields. Mechan- 
ization, soil conservation, rural 
electrification, and pasture devel- 
opment have promoted agricul- 
tural progress of the New South. 

Recently we asked a cross sec- 
tion of our readers, “What do you 
think will be the next big advance 
in farming?” Their replies show 
that many farmers look forward 
to further great improvements. 


H. E. Van Arsdall, Columbia 
County, Fla.: The big changes will 
probably come about through 
more efficient use of all our re- 
sources. Use of land for produc- 
tion of products for which it is 
best adapted, plus more efficient 
livestock and timber management, 
can result in stability of Southern 
agriculture that was only a dream 
a few years ago. A preview of 
what to expect can be gained by 
visits on farms where best produc- 
tion techniques and a good land- 
use program are now in effect. 


L. O. Field, Richland County, 
S. C.: The next big step for farm- 
ers will be development of coop- 
eratives for marketing and storage 


of all farm crops and produce. 
Lets get organized so that we 
farmers can say what we will take 
for our produce. We must devel- 
op this to the point where it is 
owned entirely by farmers (no 
Government subsidy). 


L. A. Reynolds, Richmond 
County, Ga.: I think the next big 
advance in farming will be an ac- 
celeration of present trends: 

1. Industrialized farming by in- 
dividuals and corporations using 
mammoth machines on vast tracts 
of suitable land. 

2. Small farms on what's left 
over, operated by people with 
nonfarm income and/or Govern- 
ment assistance. 


Sam H. Cook, Culberson Coun- 
ty, Tex.:. Two advances I think 
we'll see are: 

1. Removing salt from sea wa- 
ter so it can be used for irrigation. 

2. Rainmaking —less than five 
years will see this in practice over 
the United States. 


W. L. Browning, Shelby Coun- 
ty, Tenn.: Next step for larger 
plantations will be better housing, 
electricity, gas, and water in 
tenant houses. There will be less 
labor, higher wages, and shorter 
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@ Horace B. Smith, Whitfield 
County, Ga.: There’s a terrible 
drive to get sheep started in the 
South. I’ve got a bunch. We 
have less sheep in America now 
than we had during the Civil 
War. An Atlanta bank is backing 
a project to promote sheep 
raising in Georgia. Under this 
program a man gets 100 ewes 
and pays back 20 ewes a year for 
five years. He doesn’t pay a dime 
cash. His “pay ewes” in turn are 
placed with other farmers. 


in Farmin 


hours. All crops will be mechani- 
cally harvested. Smaller farms 
will go out of business, or turn to 
cattle, poultry, and hogs. 


Charles H. Greenly, McDowell 
County, N. C.: In the years to 
come, we will put more emphasis 
on greater production from better 
livestock, breeding for better feed 
conversion, and better curing and 
storage facilities to prevent waste 
when slaughtering for meat. 


Fount Richardson, Washington 
County, Ark.: More areas will be 
set aside for parks and recreation, 
especially in mountainous and hil- 
ly country, taking small farms out 
of production. Also, there will be 
further mechanization and elec- 
trification. 


A. A. Webb, Aiken County, 
S. C.: Farms will continue to be 
consolidated into larger units. 
Workers in industry will do part- 





e@ William Z. Haygood, Kaufman 
County, Tex.: Within 10 years 
you will see many more operators 
with water storage and irrigation. 
In our part of the country we are 
building big lakes to store win- 
ter rains. It hurts to see crops 
suffer in the stages when they 
are putting on fruit. Sometimes 
one irrigation will make a crop 
that you’d lose without it. I don’t 
think we have near reached the 
top with inventions of dirt- 
moving machinery to build ponds. 


time farming. Successful farmers 
of tomorrow will completely 
mechanize large acreages, using 
ample irrigation facilities. They 
will balance food, feed, cash crops, 
and livestock. 


Hayden Watkins, Pulaski Coun- 
ty, Ky.: ... greater use of hy- 
bridization in plants and animals 
to utilize them in more efficient 
production of farm products. 


Jim Craig, Hinds County, Miss.: 
Further expansion of tree farming 
will permit South’s agricultural 
economy to rest solidly on three 
supports: 1) tree farming, 2) live- 
stock, and 3) conventional crops. 

Tree farming offers many ad- 
vantages over conventional farm- 
ing. Some of these are: choice of 
time of harvest, low production 
costs, relative freedom from in- 
sects and disease, assured market, 
and no federal production con- 
trols or acreage allotment. 


@ R. D. Hyatt, Lee County, Va.: 
In the next few years, most South- 
ern farms will be mechanized 
to where one man will do the 
work of four. Farms will be 
bigger and fewer in number, and 
things will be produced at 
lowest possible cost. Farm man- 
agement is going to be more 
and more important. Tomorrow, 
a farm manager, unless he is an 
educated man, will lose out. 
I'm thinking in terms of trends 
in the past five years. 











To get all their forage-building benefits ... 
top dress with NITROGEN now 


. ere NITROGEN must be supplied 
if top yield of pasture, hay and 
silage are to be harvested. This is par- 
ticularly true in dry years when the 
rainfall is limited to a few months in 
the spring. Soils need high nitrogen 
fertility to get the greatest forage pro- 
duction from available rainfall. 


If you give your forage crops a nitro- 
gen top dress within the next few weeks, 
they will get full benefit from the spring 
rains. This will put them in top condi- 
tion to produce pasture and forage to 
better carry cattle through a dry sum- 
mer. And, the earlier you get your 
nitrogen on, the the earlier your grass 
growth will start and the more forage 
you'll produce. 


Agricultural college demonstrations 


have proven, too, that nitrogen boosts 
the protein content of grasses — pro- 
duces thriftier stock that yields extra 
beef or milk. 


Be sure that your soil has enough 
nitrogen this year. Have it tested for 
phosphorus and potash and follow the 
recommendations from your county 
agent. If your soil has sufficient phos- 
phorus and potash, use straight nitro- 
gen; or, if these elements are low, use 
a high analysis complete fertilizer such 
as 10-10-10, plus supplemental nitrogen 
as needed. 





Use USS Ammonium Sulfate 
for all early spring applications 








It is very important that the nitrogen used for 
early spring application be in the non-leaching 
Ammonia form. Your best bet is USS Ammonium 
Sulfate, which will not leach out of the soil 
during the heavy spring rains but will convert 
to available form as the plants need it. 

Free-flowing USS Ammonium Sulfate crystals 
will not cake and clog your distributing equip- 
ment. And they are far less corrosive than similar 
materials. USS Ammonium Sulfate comes in 
strong, moistureproof bags that keep it dry and 
easy to use. See your fertilizer dealer very soon 
while his stocks are up and he can supply you 
quickly with USS Ammonium Sulfate. 


USS Ammonium 
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The all-brass, one-piece Myers impeller 
is dynamically balanced to eliminate 
vibration... reduce wear. 


A Myers Ejetto Pump will last longer because it has just one 
moving part... a solid brass impeller. Stubbornly rust- 
resistant, the Myers impeller is dynamically balanced to run 
perfectly true. This means less wear, longer pump life and 
whisper-quiet water service. 


These and other advanced design and engineering features are 
standard throughout the Myers pump line. Your nearby Myers 
pump dealer will welcome the opportunity to show you how 
every one of these features can benefit you and your family. 
Won't you call him today? 













|? THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 
yers | 2402 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 

THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., (Canada) LTD., 

Department 2402, Kitchener, Ontario 


Free! Send today for Myers water-requirement computor. 
Tells at turn of a wheel, how much water your home and 
family require each day. Send coupon to: The I’. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co., 2402 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio. 
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ALUMINUM TREATED 
Sage FARM& TRUCK TARPS 
PROCESSED WITH ALUMINUM 


AND ELASTISEAL FOR GREATER 
hsatgernd pry ROT peceipuvin egal 





RAINBOW MIXTURE ;, 
LARGE BULBS—3°' ARO 
Gorgeous colors, 60 ate 
eties. Finest collection 
of guaranteed -to-bloom 
bulbs. Planting instruc. 
tions included. Order to- 
Sday while supply lasts. 
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SEE EAGLE TARPS AT YOUR LOCAL HARDWARE STORE 
. 


H WENZEL TENT & DUCK ¢ st. s . 
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Headley, Chilton County, Ala., for 
example. “Shorty” has 3,000 year- 
old Honegger strain White Leg- 
horns and another 3,000 pullet 
chicks he started in January 1956. 
Shorty graduated from his “ag” 
college in 1949 with a degree in 
agricultural education and several 
courses in poultry. The next 
month he started 2,000 pullets 
and began teaching vocational ag- 
riculture to a class of veterans. 

“There is still room for expan- 
sion of the egg business in the 
South,” Shorty said. 

With egg production expand- 
ing, better marketing is essential, 
and some areas are already doing 
something about it. Ten years 
ago, for example, practically no 
eggs in Texas were graded. In 
1955, an estimated 35 to 40 mil- 
lion dozens of Texas eggs passed 
before the grader’s eye. The pro- 
ducers get about 5 cents a dozen 
more for them—or an extra $1,- 
750,000. Not only have graded- 
egg markets zoomed, the number 
using U. S. Consumer Grades has 
steadily increased. 

Producers in 181 Texas coun- 
ties can now sell on grade basis if 
they want to. Best of all, Texas 
consumers are getting better eggs. 
And if they can get good eggs, 
they'll eat more eggs! 

No story of poultry develop- 
ment in the South would be com- 
plete without some attention to 
the South’s own native bird, the 
turkey. 

Pioneering in artificial incuba- 
tion and brooding turkeys, Vir- 
ginia growers produced 5,154,000 
turkeys in 1954 valued at $25 mil- 
lion, exceeded only by California 
and Minnesota. For many years 
Virginia has led all states in pro- 
duction of the fryer-roaster type 
turkeys. Many Virginia growers 
claim that the “Old Dominion” 
was the birthplace of the turkey 
industry. 

Chester C. Housh, president of 
the National Turkey Federation, 
is reputedly the world’s 
largest producer of the 
small-type turkeys. He 
was one of the first to 
promote and mass pro- 
duce Beltsville Whites. 
In partnership with his 
son, C. C., Jr., he oper- 
ates several farms in 
Rockingham and 
Greene counties, Va., 
where they now have 
25,000 breeder turkey 
hens and sell hatching 


Cage systems have 
spread rapidly north- 
ward from the Gulf 
Coast states. This pic- 
ture was made on 

the J. J. McKnight 
farm, Christian Coun- 
ty, Ky., who has 1,100 


layers in cages. 


Billion-Dollar Crowing 
(Continued from page 80) 


eggs throughout the United States 
and to several foreign countries, 
They also grew 250,000 market 
turkeys in 1955. In addition to 
turkeys kept on their own farms, 
they finance the growing of about 
726,000 turkeys on shares by indi- 
vidual farmers on a contract basis. 
Says Mr. Housh, “The farmer fur- 
nishes his farm, labor, and equip- 
ment. “We furnish poults, feed, 
litter, and everything else needed. 
The farmer gets 75 per cent, and 
we get 25 per cent of profits.” 

“East Point Turkeys” is the 
name of Houshes firm. They are 
sold by Rockingham County Poul- 
try Marketing Cooperative. 

As the incubated egg pops into 
a lively, fast-growing chick, so has 
the Southern poultry industry 
blossomed and expanded from 
small ventures in many scattered 
communities until it is now the 
leading source of livestock income 
in 8 and second in 8 of the 16 
Southern States. 

How far can this feathered 
giant go in helping to bolster in- 
come lost from cotton? Many be- 
lieve broilers will continue to in- 
crease as America’s constantly 
multiplying population demands 
more meat and as the consumer 
eats more chicken. This is certain 
to bring further growth of breed- 
ing flocks, hatcheries, and process- 
ing plants. Growth of commercial 
egg flocks will be slow; but as 
marketing develops, this phase of 
the Southern industry will triple 
in size, exporting considerable 
numbers of eggs into the heavily 
populated centers of the East. 
Thus more feed mills, equipment 
manufacturers, and allied indus- 
tries will locate in the South. All 
of this growth is based on two 
fundamental principles: 

1. High-quality fryers and nu- 
tritious eggs, 

2. Produced so efficiently they 
can continue to expand and gain 
in the livestock race for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 
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The World of Advertising 
(Continued from page 12) 


any publication and you will find 
some of the most compelling ad- 
vertisements devoted to the sale 
of farm products in one form or 
another. These include such 
products as cake mixes, flour, 
soup, meats, clothing, fabrics, 
furniture, carpets, tobacco prod- 
ucts, evaporated milk, shorten- 
ing, cereals, dairy products, and 
others in numbers too great to 
mention. Now that we are trou- 
bled with certain surpluses, we 
might give some thought to what 
those surpluses would be with- 
out the increased demand cre- 
ated by advertising. 


Our advertising comes from 
nearly every state in the Union 
as a result of intensive selling by 
a staff of outstanding men who 
are thoroughly schooled in 
Southern farming and home- 
making practices. Most of these 
men in the picture you see on 
page 12 were farm raised, and 
many of them are graduates of 
our agricultural colleges. It is 
their responsibility to place be- 
fore advertisers and their adver- 
tising agencies the exact facts 
about the South and our sub- 
scribers to demonstrate that The 
Progressive Farmer, rather than 
some other medium, should be 
favored with a part of an adver- 
tising budget. Those facts are 
gleaned from many sources, in- 
cluding the surveys we send to 
you from time to time inquiring 
about your purchases, posses- 
sions, and buying habits. You 
do us a great favor by replying. 


The selling of advertising 
space is highly competitive, and 
manufacturers must choose care- 
fully between magazines, radio, 
TV, newspapers, and other me- 
dia in placing their messages be- 
fore the public. The number and 
quality of advertisements you 
see in The Progressive Farmer 
is proof that American business 
leaders have the correct under- 
standing that Southern rural 
families are progressive, pros- 
perous, and_ responsive’ to 
straightforward sales appeal. 

We recommend our advertis- 
ers to you; and we hope you will 
say to them and to their deal- 
ers, “I saw your advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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“It's staying there until you 
fix me a clothesline.” 





New Ful-0-Pep Chick Starter 
boosts chick growth 15% 


Extra growth power 


starts baby chicks fast 


It’s the latest triumph of Ful-O-Pep Reasearch 
— new, nutritious Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter! 
... the best Ful-O-Pep ever built for life and growth. 
This year, your baby chicks fed the new 
) Ful-O-Pep way may grow 15-20% faster than chicks 
grown on last year’s plan... for new 
1956 Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is really loaded 
with GROWTH POWER! 





Added life. protection 


keeps mortality low 


You see, Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is built around 
oatmeal ... and oatmeal gives chicks more 
energy, more growth power than any other cereal grain. 
There’s added life protection, too. . . for 1956 
Ful-O-Pep is fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 
— Nature’s Richest Vitamin Boost — 
plus Vitamin Biz, antibiotics and other nutrients 
vital to chick health. Many poultrymen report 
98% to 100% chick livability. 






* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








FULQPEP 
chick starter 


SS 
Your chicks get only 
the nutrients you pay for 


There’s a scientific nutritional difference between 
high-quality chick starters and “bargain” brands that is vital to 
the growth and development of your chicks. 
Since only 2 lbs. per chick is neéded, don’t short-change 
your baby chicks. Feed new high-quality 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter to boost health and growth. 
Remember, your chicks get only the nutrients you pay for. 





FUL-O-PEP PIG STARTER PELLETS ARE 


Just like sugar candy, Ful-O-Pep Pig Starter Pellets taste 
fine and dandy to baby pigs. They’re built around nutri- 
tious rolled oats... grow pigs weighing up to 50 pounds 
in only 8 weeks. Be ahead! Feed sugar-filled Ful-O-Pep 
Pig Starter Pellets! 


See gowe Ful: O-P2p Dealer f 
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Mr. Tobacco Grower 


It really PAYS to use 





PHOTO—Courtesy Coker's Pedigreed Seed Company, Hartsville, S. C., 
and Dr. C. H. Rogers, research entomologist. 


Fasco PDQ 


Tobacco Dusts & Sprays 


FASCO PDQ Tobacco Dusts and Sprays are special 
combination pesticides. They provide protection against ALL 
major leaf insects and blue mold. 


Rapid three-way action ... As a stomach poison...Asa 
contact poison...As a fumigant to kill tobacco leaf pests. 


The pests are on their way—so buy some today. Tell your 
FASCO dealer you want PDQ—but pdq! 


And Mr. Peanut Grower 
When You Plant Your Peanut Seeds 
Then’s the Time to Kill the’: Weeds 


Use CRAG Herbicide-1 


Keeps Out Weeds By Killing Weed 
Seeds as They Sprout 


(Crag is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation) 





Manufactured by 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


G@FASCO 


DIVISION OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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' Georgia Gets Ready for 


Peach 
Comeback 


By Virgil E. Adams 


Georc1a’s peach industry is 
coming back. In 1952 there were 
only 2,800,000 trees in the state. 
During 1954 and ’55, more than 
a million trees were planted. 

Farmers are known as opti- 
mists. Horticulturist George Firor 
of the agricultural extension serv- 
ice has said the most optimistic 
farmer of all is the peach grower. 
He said this is partly on account 
of increased plantings. 

Around 200 persons, most of 
them growers, were on hand to 
hear nearly a score of experts. 

Mr. Firor and W. C. Carter, 
Georgia extension economist, 
summarized information given at 
the meeting. They hope it will 
help growers as they face changes 
in varieties, packaging, and selling 
in a growing peach industry. 

Just about everybody agreed at 
Griffin that the trend is toward 
larger operations, whether for 
peaches to ship or to sell locally. 


One farmer said he didn’t have 
enough peaches to ship and too 
many to sell at home. It takes a 
large operation to justify equip- 
ment needed to grade, pack, and 
ship peaches. 

Georgia cans and freezes about 
500,000 bushels of peaches in a 
normal year. Opinion at Griffin 
was that this can be stepped up to 
a million. But varieties better for 
canning and freezing are needed. 

A man who represented a large 
grocery chain in the state said 
buyers are getting away from 
home canning and freezing of 
peaches. He added that sales of 
canned and frozen products have 
grown. Better quality gets credit. 

Progress in making fresh 
peaches more attractive to the 
buyer was reported at Griffin. The 
president of the National Peach 
Council said the housewife is 
looking for smaller peach pack- 
ages. One small package they 
talked about a lot looks like an 
egg carton. It has a cell for each 
peach, protects against bruises. 


Hydrocooling was cited as an 
important step in getting peaches 
in better shape to ship. Earl F. 
Savage, plant specialist for the 
Georgia Experiment Station, said 
at the 1955 National Peach Coun- 
cil meeting at York, Pa., last Feb- 
ruary, “Nearly every big packing 
house in Georgia is equipped with 
hydrocoolers. The temptation to 
pick peaches before they ripen is 
not nearly so strong. Emphasis is 





on shipping larger-sized fruit, 


Since hydrocooled peaches do not 
ripen in shipment, picking is de- 
layed as long as this practice goes 
along with good carrying ability, 
A more mature, highly-colored, 
and more edible peach is being 
put on the market.” 


Growers at the Griffir meeting 
showed that the trend is toward 
a succession of varieties that will 
mature over a longer period and 
lengthen the season. 

During December of 1954 and 
January of 1955, a questionnaire 
was sent out to find out the extent 
of present plantings by varieties 
and age. It also asked growers 
about what they intended to plant 
and remove in 1955. The 172 
producers who answered show 
that the swing is to early-ripening, 
yellow-fleshed varieties. 

Mr. Savage said that about 
three Sullivan Elberta trees are 
planted for every two regular EI- 
berta. The week’s difference in 
ripening has a lot to do with price. 
Elberta faces severe competition 
from early peaches the more 
northern states grow locally. 

Except for Sullivan Elberta and 
Elberta, Weinberger peaches are 
the varieties being planted. Only 
one of these, Dixigem, is becom- 
ing less popular. 


Georgia growers report the va- 
riety being planted most is Coro- 
net. Dixigem is like it, ripening 
about four and a half weeks be- 
fore Elberta. Coronet was intro- 
duced in 1953. 

The second variety is Hiland. 
It is yellow-fleshed. It ripens 
about six and a half weeks before- 
Elberta. Mr. Savage says Hiland 
isn’t as good as Cardinal. But it 
has to be chilled only 750 hours 
below 45 degrees F. instead of 
900 hours. “Hiland is the variety 
for South Georgia. Cardinal is 
recommended for Middle and 
North Georgia,” says Mr. Savage. 

Redcap ranks third in Geor- 
gia’s 1954-1955 plantings; Dixi- 
red, fourth; Cardinal, fifth. Then 
come Sullivan Elberta, Southland, 
Elberta, Keystone, and Maygold. 

Probably Georgia is building up 
its peach industry largely because 
of these new varieties. But these 
new varieties mean Georgia grow- 
ers are going to have more compe- 
tition, and lots of it. 
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. save money with CRAG Herbicide-1 


Trade - Mark 


°. “T treated 965 acres with Crac Herbicide-1 and plan to use it “We treated 100 acres with Crac Herbicide-1, and we had about a 
in again next year. I had one week of solid rain a short three-weeks’ drouth after planting. For a while there, we 

ce. while after my peanuts were planted and I could not get to plow didn’t think it had done us any good. Then we got rain and grass 
oa them at all. If I had not used CRAG Herbicide-1, the WwW eeds began to come, except where we treated. 

would have gotten out of hand during that period “In all our treated fields, it cut our hoeing out. And we only 

nd and would have crowded out my crop.” plowed once. Of course, we had to plow the middles more where 
re no chemical was used. Then, too, we have one ten-acre field that 
was not treated—we had to get in there with hoes and clean it out.” 
(Left to right: Mr. Bussell, Mr. E. Hall, Mr. C. Hall) 


—Mr. John R. Bussell 
Mystic, Georgia 


—Mr. Harvey Jordan 
Leary, Georgia 











‘These statements are typical of what peanut growers think of Crac Herbicide-1. Preventing weeds 


re- means fewer cultivations and elimination of hand labor. And Crac Herbicide-1 is easy to use. 


ee Get Crac Herbicide-1 from your dealer now—start saving time and money while you 


Ars grow a better crop of peanuts. 





is FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO., Div. of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., P.O. Box 658, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Distributors for 


CARBIDE ano CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Ii New York 17, New York 


Bs AG R | CU LT U RAL CHE M | CA LS “Crag’’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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PYREX FLAMEWARE PERCOLATOR 





Ideal for upright steaming of nen or corn-on- 
the-cob—and what a wonderful coffee-maker! You can 
see coffee perk to exactly right strength. 4-cup size, $2.75 
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PYREX FLAMEWARE DOUBLE BOILER 


Use it for beating and mixing while it heats on the 
range. Can be used as two separate saucepans. You can 
1%-qt., $3.95 


see water level at a glance. 





PYREX UTILITY DISH 


It’s wonderful for making fudge, also ideal as an 
easy-to-clean cookie sheet. And wait ’til you see what 
10-inch size, 69¢ 


delicious cakes it makes! 





PYREX FLAMEWARE SAUCEPANS 
Hang them up by rings in handles to add smartness 


to your kitchen. Use on top of range and see what’s 
cooking, for better results. l-quart size, $2.25 


There's only one PYWREX Ware, a product of 


VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. 





The Progressive Farmer 


{2 cooking and serving hints with PYREX ware 


Lets you see what’s cooking .. . cook, serve, store in same dish 
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PYREX BAKINGWARE CASSEROLE 
Bake your favorite casseroles, carry to the table and 
store what’s left—all in the same dish! Smart colors go 
with any dinnerware. 2-quart size, $1.50 
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PYREX OVEN AND REFRIGERATOR SET 


So handy for freezing foods you'll later bake and 
serve in the same dish. Nice for baking small cakes, too 
—and ideal for left-overs. Set of 4, $3.25 
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PYREX FLAVOR-SAVER PIE PLATE 


To make perfect pie shells every time, sandwich 
your dough between two Pyrex pie plates and bake. 
Serve, store and re-heat pie in same plate. 84-inch, 59¢ 
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PYREX FLAMEWARE TEAPOT 
Use for making pancake and waffle batter. Pour right 


onto the griddle. No ladle needed. Good for soups, too— 
and just right for tea. 6-cup, $2.25 


PYREX Ware is the star of the cooking world. Look for it on TV, in magazines, everywhere. See what’s cooking! 
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PYREX Loar p, 
Great for making molded salads in your refrigerg. 
tor. Also lets you watch your hot breads, meats and fish 
brown faster and more evenly. 8)" size, 79¢ 





PYREX MEASURING CUP 


Just right for melting shortening or chocolate in 
the oven—and you can’t top it for easy mene It's 
crystal clear, with big, red markers. 1 quart, liquid, 79 
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PYREX COLOR BOWL 
Perfect for making mound cakes or molded s 
—and a “must” for mixing, baking, storing. Set of 4 
1 red, 1 blue, 1 yellow, 1 green, or all pink—only $2.98 





NEW PYREX Dt! 
You can keep meals warm in the oven, on! 


eee Beautiful enough for entertaining, durable enowg 
or everyday use. Choice of 4 borders. 16-pieces, 








CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.¥: 


“PYREX”’ is a registered trademark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y 
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(MUE SALLIE HILL, Editor 


For recipes, see “A Treasure 


Chest of Pies” filled with delicious 
favorites having a 


distinctive Southern flavor. 





Q What is so pure as freshly fallen 
snow? 


A Snowdrift —just as you open the 
can. It is made of vegetable oils from 
sun-grown plants. The Wesson Oil 
People refine more of these costly oils 
than anyone else. They select the finest 
‘for Snowdrift. 


Q What is so white as snow shining in 
the sun? 


A Snowdrift — you can see how white 


Pure as 


and how smooth. It is whipped 
to snowy smoothness in the famous 
Wesson Oil kitchens. No other shorten- 
ing is easier to blend or work in. 


Q what is so light as drifted snow? 


A You cannot buy a lighter shorten- 
ing than Snowdrift. No one you know 
can bake lighter cakes and pies than 
you get with Snowdrift; and, of course, 
Snowdrift fries perfectly at correct 
high frying temperatures. 


Snowdrift, the Wesson Oil Shortening 
... Pure... White...Smooth... Light 
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Snowdrift 
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SNOW CAKE 


2% cups sifted cake flour 
3'2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1¥%3 cups sugar 
% cup Snowdrift 
1 cup milk 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease and 
flour two 8 x 14-inch layer pans. In 
large bowl sift together flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar. Add Snowdrift 
and % cup milk. Mix enough to dampen 
flour. Beat 2 minutes, medium speed on 
mixer or 300 strokes by hand. Scrape bowl 
often. Add egg whites, remaining 4 cup 
milk and vanilla. Beat 1 minute. Bake 
about 30 minutes, cool. Frost with Boiled 
White Icing, mint-flavored and swirled 
into peaks like snow caps. 
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Carrying 
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This 
Picking Up the Baby 


Not This 


Good posture while you 





work prevents overfatigue. It 
also pays an added dividend 


by improving ycur figure. 


Irs bad business to lift a load 
too heavy for you. It’s even worse 
if you lift it the wrong way. 

Check up on yourself the next 
time you lift the baby, a basket of 
wet laundry, or any other heavy 
load. Do you bend your back and 
lift the load with your back mus- 
cles? If you lift many loads like 
that during the day, you will like- 
ly go to bed early with an aching 
back. 

Try the following method and 
see how much easier it is: Place 
your feet near the load, then bend 
the knees (not the back), get a 
firm grip on the load, push up 
with strong leg muscles, keeping 
the load close to your body. 

Instead of carrying a heavy 
load in your arms, put it on 
wheels, when possible. If you 
can’t get it on wheels, then divide 
it and carry a load in each hand, 
instead of overworking one side 
of the body. Besides dividing the 
strain, you'll look so much prettier! 

If a load is too heavy to lift, 
you may push or pull it. Again 
there’s an easy way and a hard 
way. Bend your knees and use leg 
muscles instead of bending the 

ck and straining back muscles 

at never were made for lifting. 

The correct working height can 
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Working Table Height 
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Sitting 











By Oris Cantrell 


do much toward easing the strain 
on back muscles. A sink, tabletop, 
or ironing board that is too low 
forces you to slump in an awk- 
ward position which is unbecom- 
ing as well as tiring. 

If you're not ready to remodel 
your kitchen so that you'll have 
correct table heights, then set the 
table legs on blocks to bring the 
height within easy reach. If your 
sink is too low, you can raise the 
height of your dishpan by placing 
a pan, bottom side up, in the sink. 
Then set your dishpan on the up- 
turned pan, and life will look 
brighter right away. 

Sit for as many jobs as possible 
—but again be careful to have 
chair and table of the correct 
height. Otherwise your back and 
shoulder muscles may be put into 
a strain, and they'll argue with 
you before the job is done. 

Even if you’re not picking up 
a load, the mere act of stooping 
can be hard or easy on the back. 
With your back straight, bend 
your knees and ease yourself 
down to the job, instead of bend- 
ing your back and leading with 
your head. You'll find the proper 
method is easy on your back, 
shoulders, equilibrium, looks, and 
disposition! 

To learn how to improve your 
posture while sitting, standing, 
and walking, look up the article 
titled Your Carriage Madam! by 
Peggy Lippe. It appeared in the 
November 1955 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








1% Ibs. ground chuck or 

shoulder beef legs 
1 teaspoon French's Onion Powder 
1 teaspoon French's Seasoning Salt 
2 tablespoons French's Mustard 


Combine ingredients; pat into 
5-6 cakes. Spread French’s 
Mustard generously on each 
atty before broiling. Spread 
Ralves tomatoes with equal 
arts of mayonnaise and 
nch’s Mustard and broil with 
hamburgers. Serve with boiled 
onions glazed in a little brown 
sugar and butter. 


























French’s goodness never fades out in cooking 


How to Broil More Flavor 
into Hamburgers... 


with FRENCHS MusTARD 


®@ Double-creamed for richer flavor | 


Here’s a flavor trick that gives hamburgers 
a big new lift! Mix French’s double-creamed 
Mustard in the meat, then spread more on 
each plump patty before broiling. You'll 
agree: French’s double-creamed Mustard has 
more tangy flavor all through. Get ajar today! 


More women choose French’s 
than any other Mustard 


: 
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32-page COLOR RECIPE BOOKLET 8 
Free! “Seasoning Makes the Difference !’’ b 
t 


The R. T. French Co. rl 
1061 Mustard Street, Rochester 9,N.Y. § 
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Funny-Face Cake. Bake a cake with Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix. Frost it with your favorite easy white frosting. Make it a conversation 
make silly faces on flat chocolate-covered mint wafers. The funnier the better —~ use your own gay imagination! 


piece — with leftover blobs of frosting, 


And this is new, too! Here's Betty Marvelous Marble Cake. mix marble 
Crocker Chocolate Malt Cake Mix — made cake in just one bowl. You can, with marvelous 
with the finest real malted milk. Wonderful! new Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix! Make 
Fold malted milk powder into whipped cream; the luscious frosting in just minutes with our new 
and spread it between layers and on top! Betty Crocker Chocolate Fudge Frosting Mix. 


This is new! It’s Betty Crocker Peanut 
Delight Cake Mix with the flavor of real 
peanut butter. Cut in “fingers,” ice all 
over with Peanut Butter Icing (recipe on 
package), roll them in chopped peanuts! 








Butterfly Squares.New decorating idea! 
Halved pineapple rings make butterflies, 
maraschino cherries with stems make “feelers.” 
Betty Crocker Yellow Cake Mix makes deli- 
cious cake. You add eggs, for goodness’ sake! 
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my favorite people! 
“And such 
Which re inds me Of ws 
bout our good cake mix at. 
exe gpur-of-the-momen™ 
"S'pose you felt like asking 
In a matter 
ver they set a i 
ye" never @ minute § worry, 


+d like to try one 
= be you'd like 
pea pages. Each one — 
right proportion 
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— just the 
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peer game good things 

eggs — for freshness . 

zi. think of it, w® 
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Have fun together!’ 
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i uld bake up 2 
. page ve trouble at oll. 
, or fear of failure: 


of the good ’D gay 2 


GENERAL MILES 


‘You're 


ideas most always are. 
so pleased ; . 
They put cake baking right in tha 


and prow 


, ‘ ti 
friends over tonight, for instan 


luscious 4 cake 
No mess, either. 


easy ideas 
Cake Mix 


vegetable shortening, quality flavo 


you'd choose yourself! (You add 


iends in tonight, 
—— al rachie bake a cake! 


“Betty Crocker 


) 
Delight and Chocolate Malt’? 


ciation 





“Betty Crocker. says: 


“I guarantee a perfect cake 
every time you bake— 


cake...after cake...after cake !" 


*PERFECT? Yes, we DO mean perfect. You be the judge. If a cake you make with a Betty Crocker Cake Mix is less than 
perfect, mail the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back! 


Crack Pistachio Ice Cream Pie. Bake up 
| Betty Crocker White Cake Mix. Spread one 
i wet / layer with pistachio ice cream, and cut in 
| | wedges. (Warm the second layer and sprinkle 


; 4 lightly with cinnamon for a coffee-time treat). 


Honey Coconut Square, Mix 2 
tbsp. butter, 3 thsp. honey, 1 tbsp. cream, 
Y% cup coconut, dash of salt. Spread on 
a Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix 
cake. Broil slowly until lightly browned. 





5 new decorator color 
in this famous 


INLAID LINOLEUM 


ET, 4 Be aes 
, Fe Es Gee 
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1730: BEIGE, 
accented with 
coral, green 
and brown, 


1728: CHARCOAL, 
accented with 
pink, white, flame, 
black and green, 


ie ’ : oe ee * 99: 
™718: YELLO Ww, AVE y' 2 te Stel Now! See Sequin ina 
accented with eth es lt total of 15 superb background colors, each 
white and brown. ong at indo petnete a (a one sparked with accents that let you 
} pectatedl taluk look ahead to a lifetime of redecorating ideas! 


rose and white. é : F 
“Long-time” wear! All colors are inlaid clear through to the exclusive 


Gold Seal SuperFlex* backing. The pattern never wears out! 


“No-time” care! Like all Gold Seal inlaids, ‘‘Sequin’’ has the 
satin-sealed surface that seals out dirt and grime—and it’s so easy 
to keep shining clean, beautifully bright through the years! 


For as little as $5 a month, have “‘Sequin” in your home. 
y Se 4 Your nearest Gold Seal Dealer is listed under Linoleum 

SS ad % : ’ or Floors in your classified phone book. And he can show you 
accented with ys ag dozens of other new patterns—all with the Gold Seal 


brown and ao 7 i - guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. 
white. ’ : 


FOR THE LOOK THATS YEARS AHEAD 


Lescae 
otd Seal 
FLOORS AND WALLS 


FOR HOME OR BUSINESS: 
INLAID BY THE YARD — LINOLEUM + NAIRON* STANDARD + NAIRONTOP* 
RESILIENT TILES — RUBBER » CORK * NAIRON CUSTOM + NAIRON STANDARD + VINYLBEST * LINOLEUM * RANCHTILE® LINOLEUM + ASPHALT 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. ENAMEL SURFACE FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS — CONGOLEUM® and CONGOWALL® 
Kearny, N. J. « Copr. 1956 RUGS AND BROADLOOM — LOOMWEVE* 
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A Backward Glance and a 


Forward Look 


A few mileposts in the 70 years’ progress in our 


Home Department and in Southern farm homes. 


By SALLIE HILL 


ae 

A CAT, a fire, and a book; how comfy and 
cozy they look. A book, a fire, and a cat; what 
could be nicer than that? A cat, a book, and a 
fire; what more can a body desire?” 

The above fireside sentiments were expressed 
by Anne Parris in Home and Country published 
in Great Britain. 

Scanning some early issues of The Progressive 
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“Surrey With the Fringe on Top.” 


Farmer and other magazines of the eighties and 
nineties, I am reminded that when The Progres- 
sive Farmer was first published 70 years ago, 
women had little time to sit by the fire. If they 
did sit down, they were usually tending the baby 
and sewing or mending! Those were the days 
when a woman knew how to cook a whole hog (by 
pieces, of course) from nose tip to tail tip; when 
breadmaking began at night and lasted until noon 
of the next day; churning and buttermaking took 
from 2 to 3 hours. 

Dr. Poe has reviewed for us this month The 
Progressive Farmer’s program for the past 70 
years. By the same token, I have been rereading 
some of the early “Household” columns—usually 
one poem and five or six recipes. I noted these 
tecipes published in 1893; Snow Creme, Spiced 
Ham, Coconut Candy with “prepared” coconut, 
Calf's Head Stew, Hominy Muffins, Roast Par- 
tridge, and “horehound” candy. 

Taking the leadership in home progress in 










those early days, a Progressive Farmer home edi- 
tor offered the first home economics (domestic 
science) course to country worten. Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens, editor of Home Circle (as our Home De- 
partment was then known) offered correspondence 
courses to her readers. This course included prin- 
ciples of cookery, household management, home 
sanitation, and elementary lessons in sewing. At 
the completion of the course, the 
reader received a certificate of 
proficiency. 

After home demonstration work 
was started, our early home editors, 
as well as Dr. Poe, gave every en- 
couragement and impetus to this 
new work. The magazine carried 
pictures and stories of 4-H club 
girls and farm women on our cover 
pages, which interest, of course, has 
continued to this good day. 

I find it hard to believe that in 
those days some people doubted 
the value of a sewing machine. On 
the contrary, one man wrote to the 
editor that his wife found her sew- 
ing machine quite helpful! 

High fashion columns during the 
eighteen eighties presented a long 
dress with a sort of overdrapery 
which made an apron in front and a bustle in back. 

If you like bargains you'll be interested in 
an advertising column in 1893: a “Busy Bee” 
washing machine with a wringer sold for the total 
sum of $5. No doubt our music-loving farm folk 
responded happily to the glamorous offer of a 
richly ornamented parlor organ for $25. Farm 
folk in those days, the same as 
now, liked to get around. New 
buggies were high adventure— 
one seated, or two seated, or 
the more elegant surrey with 
the fringe on top—all these 
were presented in glowing 
terms by the advertiser. 

Obviously, readers’ basic 
interests have not changed. In 
the South, farm families still 
look to music, reading, and 
games in the home to lift them 
from the tedium of the worka- 





“Busy Bee” washer. 


High fashion 
in the eighteen 
eighties. © 


day world. They still yearn for the latest improve- 
ments in home equipment. The REA of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates that from 
now until 1960 Southern farmers will spend 
$1,861,000,000 for electrical equipment. They 
still “get around”; in 1956 farm folk are riding in 
1,503,978 farm-owned automobiles. 

Now let us compare a homemaker’s work— 
then and now: by 1920 a homemaker spent 5% 
hours kitchentime preparing a day’s food for a 
family of four. Today, however, she can whip up 
the job in 1% hours, according to USDA. A woman 
with various mixes, an electric food mixer, modern 
dependable range, and good cooking equipment, 
can “have her cake and time to eat it, too”! 

In our kitchen-laundry laboratory, we are con- 
stantly trying new products to report to our 
readers. We are testing dacron curtains that can 
be washed, hung up, and not ironed. Two of our 
editors are at this time testing fitted nylon sheets 
that can be washed and dried quickly and require 
no ironing. Providing an easier way in laundry, 
some 10 or 12 of these manmade fibers are on the 
market now. Encouraging also is the fact that cot- 
ton fabrics (our own Southern crop) have im- 
proved in texture, pattern, design, wrinkle resist- 
ance, and ease of Jaundering. Blends of natural 
and manmade fibers give the benefit of the best 
characteristics of both fibers. 

Here at The Progressive Farmer we delight 
to show and use our modern kitchen with its shin- 
ing wall oven. But how soon will it be out of date? 
We have seen the new electronic oven which can 
cook a 5-pound roast in 30 minutes (usually re- 
quires 3 hours), and bake a potato in 5 minutes! 

Now let us look at new processes, new meth- 
ods, and ideas in the food in- 
dustry. Recently I attended a 
food forum in New York City 
and saw several samples of 
foods sterilized by irradiation. 
These irradiated foods shown 
in the vacuum packages in 
plastic containers are still in 
the process of research and 
will doubtless be improved in 
color and flavor in the future. 
What other wonders will the 
next 70 years bring to make 
life easier for the homemaker? 
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REXALL MONACET APC TABLETS 
give quick, effective relief from the 
pain of headache, and the aching dis- 
comfort of colds. Combine Only 
aspirin, phenacetin, caffeine. 938: 
Bottle of 200, reg. $1.29.... 
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FOR QUICK COLD RELIEF 


REXALL ANTIHISTAMINE promptly relieves cold 
symptoms. 25 mg. tablets, 100, only...... $1.79 


REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS JR. multi-vitamins for 
children ages 6-11. 20-week supply, only $5.49; 
10-week, only $3.29; 5-week, only........ $1.79 


REXALL LIQUID CHEST RUB. 2 oz., only.....79¢ 
REXALL NASAL-ATOR. Inhaler, only........ 49¢ 


REXALL ASPIROID COLD CAPSULES. 36, 79¢; with 
antihistamine, bottle of 30, only........... 98¢ 


REXALL ASPIRIN. No finer, faster-acting aspirin 
made. Bottle of 100 5-grain tablets, only... .54¢ 


REXALL BIOKETS throat troches. Contain antibi- 
otic Tyrothricin. Vial of 15, only........... 69# 


REXALL CHERROSOTE COUGH SYRUP. 12 pt., 98¢ 
REXALL Mi-31 ANTISEPTIC. Full pint, only. .79¢ 
REXALL NASOTHRICIN NOSE DROPS. ' oz., 69¢ 
REXALL COLD SORE OINTMENT soothes, protects 
and encourages healing. %-oz. tube, only. . .49¢ 
REXALL Mi-31 THROAT TABLETS relieve coughs 
due to colds. Two dozen, only. .......+0+.-25¢ 
“QUIK-TEL” FEVER THERMOMETER, only. .$1.60 











REXALL TRIPLE ACTION COUGH 
SYRUP penetrates deeply to relieve 
minor bronchial irritations, soothe 
simple sore throat and coughs 4 oz. 
due to colds. Has raspberry fla- 98: 
vor. 3-0z. Childs} 79¢; Adults’ 
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For Fast Relief From Common Colds 
your Rexall Druggist’s the man to see. He 
has a complete line of finest cold remedies. 


OROTHRICIN | 
MOUTH WASH 
ANTISEPTIC - ANTIBIOTIC 






REXALL OROTHRICIN MOUTH- 
WASH. Our famous antibiotic mouth- 
wash—soothes simple sore throat while 
sweetening breath. Contains $1.79 Value 
Tyrothricin, has pleasant 98: 
flavor. Full pint bottle.... 


os 
NASO- 
THRICIN 


CYP NASAL SPRAY 


MA 


REXALL ANAPAC TABLETS. 
Combine antihistamine, aspirin, 
phenacetin and caffeine —for fast, 
4-way relief from discomfort at 
all stages of your cold. Time- 
pee egree Big Bottle of 15 
family-size bottle o 

36 tablets only 98¢. 49: 





REXALL NASOTHRICIN NASAL 
SPRAY relieves “stuffed up” head 
and contains antibiotic Tyrothri- 
cin to fight bacteria growth! Non- 
irritating. In convenient plastic 
squeeze-bottle—no messy 40x. 


dropper. Sold only at 
Rexall Drug Stores. 89: 


Rexall drug products are guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money back 


Any Colds at Your House? ~ 


SEE YOUR REXALL DRUGGIST TODAY! 


REXALL LOZOTHRICIN THROAT 
LOZENGES. Give soothing relief from 
throat irritation of coughs due to colds, 
contain antibiotic Tyrothricin Box of 12 
to soothe simple sore throat. 69 
Cherry-menthol flavored. 


PLENAMINS 


plus RED VITAMIN Biz 





REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS. 
11 vitamins and 12 minerals in 
one daily tablet! One provides 
more than your minimum daily 
requirement of all vitamins with 
known minimums, plus 12 valu- 
able minerals and true liver con- 
centrate. Family-size 20-week 
supply, only $7.95; Only 
Economical 10-wk. sup- $259 
ply, $4.79; 5-wk. supply, 
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GENTLE, 
REGULAR 
OR SUPER 


uxurious beauty salons! Faster, longer-last- 
hg, softer — no frizz, no broken ends with Fast! 


FAST “END CURL” HOME PERMANENT, $1.00. 
IRA NOME HOME PERMANENT FOR LITTLE GIRLS; 
NOME “PIN CURL” PERMANENT, each, $1.50 


Big Savings this month only! 

MAXIXE CHERRIES inerocchino cherries, tin, ben cveciee at... 09 
ENVELOPES 32'picin, se crein edness or 38 cic von hep. 259." 19 
REXALL LUXURY CLEANSING TISSUES Xie... 21¢ 
REX-RAY VAPORIZER cro %vtomotic shorste neg aos”... 9377 


FLASHLIGHT WITH BATTERIES 2°2i"tos°si%5.""....67¢ 
ELECTREX RUBY-RED HEAT LAM 


Fits any standard 
socket. Reg. $2.95.. $229 


y e 


WANTED 


Your Old Hot Water Bottle 


SOc 
REWARD 


Toward purchase of any of 
these Kantleek products. 

















Deluxe Combina- 
tion Syringe. 2 - qt. 
with fountain syringe 
attachments. Choose 
red or white. . $4.98 


Deluxe Fountain 
Syringe. Top qual- 
ity; guaranteed for 
5 years. A famous 
Kantleek : product. 
Red or white, $4.49 





DELUXE HOT WATER BOTTLE. Finest quality 
» Molded in one piece. Guaranteed for 5 
years. Red or white; holds 2 quarts... . $3.69 





0 Can depend on any drug product that bears the name Rexall 
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SAVE 26- 


stag 


SHAVING 
COMBINATION 


Reg. 95¢ 69 ¢ 


Now - & 







2¥%-oz. Stag Brushless Shave Cream, 
a 35¢ value; and brisk, 3-oz. refreshing 
Stag Shave Lotion, regularly 60¢—two 
favorites together at more than %4 off! 


ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeaseeeaeeeneeeee ee © 


CHILDREN’S 


Only Classroom Pack — 
2 36 cards (incl. 1 for 
5 teacher!), 6 env. 


JUMBO CARD PACK. 42, with envs.. .39¢ 


oe CHOCOLATES 


Now Mary Aliss assort- 
mY ment in 1-Ib. heart- 
$149 shaped red box. 


TAYLOR’S COTTAGE CHOCOLATES. Fine 
quality milk or dark chocolates in 
heart-shaped 1-lb. box, only..... $1.89 








Cera Vome 


SILICONE 
LOTION 


Se 
CARA nome 


ilicone 
Formula 
Boxes. $100 Ie | Om 





Forms invisible “glove” to protect 
hands from dishwashing detergents, 
housework and cold, raw weather.- 


* *®- *& 
A Sic REDUCTIONI 


Cara Vome 






LIQUID ibe 
CLEANSING | %.ix 
CREAM y meg 


6 oz., Reg. $1 

oa POF 
For a sparkling complexion! Antiseptic 
helps destroy harmful bacteria. 






+e 
STAYS ON AND STAYS CREAMY! 
CARA NOME 
PERMACREME 
LIPSTICK $110. 
Each 


Miracle lanolin derivative makes 
it extra creamy and smooth! 


et & * 
CARA NOME LIQUID BLUSH blends evenly 
to a soft, flattering glow......... . $1.10 


CARA NOME LIQUID FOUNDATION—a 
flawless finish to your complexion... .$1.25 
CARA NOME PAT-A-WAY STICK megs 
hides spots, lines, shadows......... $1.50 

CARA NOME COLOR SHAMPOO. Takes just 
minutes, lasts for months! Choice of 12 
glamorous shades, each......... 5. SR: 
CARA NOME FACE POWDER. Fine, smooth 
texture. Regular, $1.25; Compressed, $1.10 
CARA NOME “NATURAL CURL” SPRAY — 
HAIR NET. Keeps hair “picture perfect’ Not 
greasy or drying. 5-oz. Aerosol......$1.25 


TIME-TESTED 
REXALL REMEDIES 


REXALL BISMA-REX antacid powder gives fast, 
4-way relay relief from acid-upset stomach. 
4% ounces, 89%; Full pound, only.......$2.09 
REXALL BISMA-REX MATES are Rexall’s famous 
antacid formula in convenient, easy-to-take 
tablet form. Big bottle of 75 tablets, only. .89¢ 
REXALL FUNGI-REX for athlete’s foot. 3 forms. 
Choose: 1'4-0z. greaseless cream, only 75£; 
3-02. liquid, only 75¢; or 2-0z. lotion, only 79 
REXALL REX-EME. Greaseless cream for cooling 
relief to irritated skin. 2 oz., only........ 33¢ 
REXALL EYELO gives cl i thing relief 
to irritated eyes. Choose either drops or eye- 
wash. Drops—1 oz. squeeze-a-drop bottle. .79¢ 
Eyewash—\ pt. with free eyecup, only... .69¢ 
REXALL GLYCERIN SUPPOSITORIES. Adult's or 
infant's. Jar of 12, 43%; jar of 24, only... .79* 
REXALL MINERAL OIL. Odorless, tasteless, cal- 
orie-free laxative. Full pint, only......... 69¢ 
REXALL PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 3%, 10 
volume. An excellent cleansing wash for cuts 





and scratches. ¥-pint bottle, only........ 29¢ 
REXALL WITCH HAZEL. A fine facial astringent 
and shave lotion. Pint, only............. 57¢ 


REXALL EPOTHRICIN MEDICATED SKIN CREAM. 
Contains antibiotic Tyrothricin to fight bacteria, 





help speed healing. Ounce, only......... 79¢ 

REXALL PETROFOL mineral oil laxative. Not 

habit-forming. Full pint bottle, only.......59¢ 
SPECIAL 


SYLVANIA OFFER & 


Giant 32” x 45” pictures, Coney Island style, 
with cutout space for your face—so you can 
take pictures of you as pirate, mermaid, cow- 
boy or hunter. Send 50¢ with sleeve from 
Sylvania flash bulbs. Ask your Rexall drug- 
gist for details. Now: 10 No. 25 

Superflash “evenlight” bulbs, only $] 19 














REXALL R.P.R. TABLETS for rapid pain relief. 
Won't upset stomach because they contain two 
mild antacids, plus 5-gr. aspirin. 125... .$1.23 
REXALL GERMATINE ANTISEPTIC. Effective 
germ-killer that doesn’t sting or stain. Fine for 
cuts, scratches. 6-oz. bottle, only.......... 79¢ 
REXALL PABIZOL for simple diarrhea due to 
overindulgence. 4 oz., 55; 8 oz., only... .89¢ 
REXALL SACCHARIN TABLETS. Bottles of 100. 


Y% gr., 35%; Ye gr., 45%; 1 gr., only....... 55¢ 
REXALL SWEET‘N-ETS SPRINKLE sugarless 
sweetener. 2\%4-oz. shaker, only........... 65¢ 
REXALL HISTACALMA CREAM contains antihis- 
tamine and calamine. 1¥2-oz. tube........ 87¢ 
REXALL REX-SALVINE FOR BURNS. Gives quick, 
cooling relief. 1¥%-oz. tube, only.......... 57¢ 
REXALL SKIN ANTISEPTIC for cuts, bruises and 
scratches. 1-oz. bottle, only.............. 33¢ 


REXALL BORIC ACID POWDER makes an excel- 
lent cleansing wash. 2-oz. shaker-top can. .25¢ 
REXALL HIGH POTENCY COD LIVER OIL. 4-oz. 
bottle, only 57¢; big ¥2-pint bottle, only... .95# 


ANN DELAFIELD REDUCING PLAN FOR WOMEN. 
Big beauty book with 30-day supply of appe- 
tite-reducing wafers and vitamins. Only. .$6.95 
Refill: (wafers and vitamins only), just. . .$5.95 


REXALL SALTEE-FLAVOR. Sodium-free salt sub- 
stitute for dieters. 2%-0z. shaker-top can. . .79¢ 


STAG “READY GROOM” HAIR TONIC in big 
push-button Aerosol. 5 oz., only........ $1.25 


REXALL V-10 multi-vitamin tonic. Pint... .$1.98 
REXALL ALCO-REX RUB. Full pint, only... .49¢ 
REXALL RUBBING ALCOHOL. Pint, only... .69¢ 
REXALL MILK OF MAGNESIA. Quart, only. .77¢ 
REXALL LIQUID SACCHARIN DROPS. 25 cc, 65¢ 
REXALL ANALGESIC BALM. 1 oz., only... .65¢ 
REXALL ANALGESIC LIQUID. 1% oz. ..... 69¢ 
REXALL WHITE PETROLEUM JELLY. 1 Ib. . .60¢ 
Your Rexall druggist is a prescription 
ww specialist ...dedicated to the health 
and welfare of your community. 


These suggested retail prices are effective through 
February 29, 1956 and are subject to Federal Excise 
Tax where applicable. Right reserved te limit quan- 
tities. Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Greatest 
cleaner-shiner 


of alltime! 












NEW 
"HEMMED’ EDGES! 
NEW STRONGER PADS 
CLEAN FASTER... 
LAST LONGER! 


JEWELER'S 
POLISH IN EVERY 
NEW BRILLO SOAP 
PAD! ALUMINUM 


GLEAMS |! &- 





M-M-M-M! GRAND 






, NEW SMELL... 
J S25, SO FRESH AND 
: / CLEAN! 
ee 
THRIFTIER 
SAND I2 PAD BOXES! 
BRILLO "BIG 12” BOX 


GIVES YOU y 
2 EXTRA PADS ! 





BRILLO SOAP PADS 
(red box) Soap-filled metal fiber pods 
BRILLO CLEANSER 
(green box) Pads plus cake of polishing soap 
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Helps for Homemakers 


To Order These for Your Farm Home 
Library, See Prices and Coupon Below. 


FOOD 


Southern Children’s Favorite School Lunch Recipes gives you a variety 
of dishes to serve your school boy or girl. 

12 Pies From 1 Master Mix. This leaflet tells you a secret shortcut to 
making more pies in less time. 

Pancake Recipes From Around the World. These recipes will help you 
add new flare to an old favorite. 

Make Your Gingerbread House gives you a pattern with complete direc- 
tions for making the cake house. 

You Can Count-on These Milk Recipes. Here’s a leaflet to help you get 
extra milk into your family’s diet. 

Serve a Good Dessert shows delightful ways to add that final touch of 
glory to your meal. 

Swedish Recipes is one leaflet you must have, because Swedish people 
are famous for their wonderful food. 

Good Meat Dishes for Good Eating includes recipes for such delicious 
dishes as Ham and Egg Pie, Beef-Potato Patties, Beef and Kidney Pie, 
and Corned Beef Pie. 

Cereals for Refreshments or Snacks. These recipes will help you win 
praise and admiration from family and friends. 

Yeast Bread Treats. Here are recipes for making Cinnamon Bread, 
French Bread, and many others. 

Cooking for a Crowd gives you a wide variety of recipes for serving 50 
people. 


ENTERTAINMENT 








0 Party Ice Breakers. These games and stunts are helpful to any hostess 
who wants her party to be a success. 

0 Food and Fun for March gives you many helpful ideas for table decora- 
tions like Mrs. Murphy’s Shoe Centerpiece. You'll also find menus 
and games. 

0) Celebrate Washington’s Birthday with a party. Here are some games, 
menus, and recipes. 

0 Easter Parties for Everyone gives suggestions for kinds of parties to 
give, recipes, and games. 

O Stork Shower. Here are some suggested games, menus, and decorations 
for these happy parties. 

) Teas and Receptions Are Easy To Give tells you many things about 
giving teas. Menus and recipes are included, too. 

O So You Are Staging a Play is a leaflet that will give you helpful hints 
on plays, large or small. 

0 Food and Fun on St. Patrick’s Day. Sur’n you'll welcome this bit 0’ 
help on celebrating the great day for the Irish. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT 

O Any Old Chairs To Slip-Cover? Then you'll want this helpful guide. 
It gives you a good procedure to follow. 

Care of African Violets brings you some helpful hints on care of the 
violets and some suggested varieties to buy. 

0 Quick Tricks for Cleaning Jobs in the Kitchen. If you don’t know how 
to remove burned food from the side of a casserole dish, then this is the 
leaflet for you! 

O Textile Painting. Here are some step-by-step instructions in textile 
painting. 

SPECIAL LEAFLETS 

() Space-Saving Kitchen is our lovely new kitchen planning booklet. It 
contains many good ideas you may want to include in your kitchen. 

© Concrete Block Barbecue, No. 426, is 20 inches high with a 16- x 30- 
inch space for broiling. Complete instructions included. 

O Selected Southern Recipes. Here’s a 32-page cookbook just filled to the 
brim with tasty dishes. 

O One Dozen Quilt Patterns. You will receive the actual pattern for 
making each one of the quilt blocks included. 

Leaflet Price List 

All leaflets described above are 5 cents each’ EXCEPT: Space- 
Saving Kitchen, 50 cents; Concrete Block Barbecue No. 426, 25 cents; 
Selected Southern Recipes, 25 cents; One Dozen Quilt Patterns, 15 
cents. 

Check leaflets you desire, fill in coupon and mail with money to 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
No c.o.d. orders, please. 
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Why COLD 


SUFFERERS PREFER 
STANBACK 


1. Stanback combines several medi- 
cally approved pain relieving agents 
for faster, more comforting relief 
of pain. 

2. Stanback reduces fever, relieves 
pain and sore aching muscles that 
accompany colds. 


3. Stanback, used asa gargle, relieves 
sore throat due to colds. 


4. Stanback—relieves headache, 
neuralgia and other common cold 
discomforts. 

Test STANBACK against any 


preparation you've ever used... 
see how much faster relief comes. 












mane 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Koy at 


45 apvearisto 








“It’s almost like 
having a doctor 
in the house! 
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“We wouldn’t be without Ben-Gay in 
our house,” says Mrs. Ralph McGory of 
Prattsburg, New York. 

“Through the years, Ben-Gay has re- 
lieved an awful lot of aches and pains 
for our family — from strained muscles 
to tired, aching feet. It’s comforting to 
know that such amarvelous pain-reliever 
is right there in the cabinet when it’s 
needed.” 

‘Millions of people agree with Mrs. 
McGory. They rely on BEN-GAY for 
fast, welcome relief from sore, aching 
muscles. You may have tried other pain- 
relieving products, but here’s how BEN- 
GAY is different . . . why it’s so amaz- 
ingly effective! It contains up to two and 
one half times more of two famous pain- 
relieving agents than any of five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Here’s how Ben- 
Gay’s two-way, pain-relieving action 
works: First, extra blood is brought 
coursing up through the affected area. 
Second, a pain-deadening action starts 
at once. Yes, for fast, blessed relief, get 
BEN-GAY! Rub in BEN-GAY ... rub 
pain away! 
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WEDNESDAY 
786—Days-of-the-Week Towels. 
You can use these seven embroidery 


transfers on pot holders, wall _ THURSDAY 


pictures, or towels. 





Pare reer Bee 


* 
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sik iain ll Big Bc 


Nadlowek, Bashi 


By Betty Jones 


Den Accessories. Many 

of the lovely things shown 
in this room can be 
crocheted. Included are: 
couch cover, couch pillow, 
chair cushion, and oval rug. 





Pineapple Square S-734. 
You'll receive two different 
pineapple designs in this 
leaflet. Also included are 
directions for making 
things like place mats 
and tablecloths. 





Kitchen Accessories. You 
can crochet the rug, basket, 
panhandle covers, and oven 
mitt. These are nice for gifts. 


Bags. These two lovely bags 
can be crocheted in colors to 
match your wardrobe. 








To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Progressive 

Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





786—Days-of-the-Week 


J 7 eS 20 cents 
Den Accessories.................. 5 cents 
Pineapple Square................ 5 cents 
Kitchen Accessories............ 5 cents 
BD asic rceecdsdictiniieseninoninns 5 cents 











CLOROX-clean linens are extra fresh | 
and clean...even when dried indoors! 











LOROX makes linens 
mote than white... 
it makes them sanitary, too! 


Yes, Clorox always gives you a cleaner wash that smells cleaner, too 
..-rain or shine! Clorox makes white cottons and linens whiter, fast 
colors brighter... removes dinginess, stains, scorch and mildew. 
And remember, too, no other home laundering product equals 
Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 





Use Clorox with confidence for laundering your finest cottons and 
guest linens .. . for Clorox is extra gentle. Made by an exclusive 
patented formula, it’s free from caustic. Also Clorox, a liquid, 
contains no gritty particles to damage your wash, washer or dryer. 





A CLOROX-clean house is a pleasure 
-..and a safety measure! 
When you use Clorox in routine house cleaning, you 
make your home a pleasanter, safer place for your 
family. For, while Clorox is getting rid of stains and 
unpleasant odors, it helps get rid of germs. Read the 
label for directions on a wealth of ways Clorox saves 
time and work for housewives every day. 




















& Lovely-looking linens...Clorox & 
én - 
= joves sly stains, even scorch Yi 





5. Sanitary linens... Clorox j 
Moet eficient germ killer ofits kine 





When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER for family health! 
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TV 


Quality 21 Series 
al a price 


less than most 17’s! 
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The VALERIE 21Console 


Dyna-Jet Chassis 


Blond Finish 
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NOW! A helow-table-model price 


for this handsome, blond console 


Here’s the very latest addition to the 
all-new 1956 Bendix* T'V line. It’s 
called the ‘‘Valerie” and it is typical 
of the value Bendix gives you for 
your TV dollar. It’s a full-size, de- 
luxe console and has many features 
you’d find only in sets costing a 
great deal more—aluminized picture 
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tube . . . glare-proof filter glass... 
recessed side controls plus Bendix 
quality. And you get all this for less 
than what you’d expect to pay for 
just a table model alone. Now’s the 
time to trade! 


co oF x” r 


See the complete new line 25, eed by 
of Bendix TV sets. They’re Good Nocorhcepiag 


Gt your dealer's now. For 
his name and address, 


write us direct. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Built and backed by the company thet knows electronics best 


BENDIX TELEVISION © BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
A PRODUCT OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 





Fashions for All Ages 


2250—Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Size 4: dress, 
% yards of 35-inch material; cape, 
1% yards of 54-inch. 































2429—A dress with an overskirt! Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 8: dress, 2% yards 
of 85-inch; skirt, 1% yards of 35-inch, 


2414—A sheath with its own 
cutaway overblouse. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 38, 
40. Size 16: dress and over- 
blouse, 4% yards of 39-inch. 


2535—Designed for slen- 
derizing simplicity. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
86, 38, 40. Size 14: 4 
yards of 85-inch. 


2416-—Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20. Size 16: 
dress and overblouse, 6 
yards of 39-inch. 


25387 — Sheath has an 
Eastern slant with but- 
tons from its throat to 
sleeve line. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20. Size 14: 3% 
yards of 39-inch. 




















TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 121. 
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New Fashion Interest! 


2534—This slip-sheath of a dress 
with new bulk mufiling its 
shoulders in the form of a great 
button-on stole. It can be made 
with long or short sleeves. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 14: 
sheath dress, 2% yards of 54-inch 
material, or 3% yards of 39-inch 
material. Stole, 2 yards of 39- 
inch material. 





2536—Newly Orient-ated sepa- 
rate story to translate in lavish 
brocade. This dress will be 
lovely in linen, too. You'll love its 
new back-buttoned bolero and the 
slit interest here and there. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 14: 
bolero and skirt, 34 yards of 39- 
inch material; blouse, % yard of 
39-inch material. 





2539—The easiest way to slender 
grace! Paris-mannered sophisticate 
fashioned with a tasteful wrapped 
effect, a hint of flare where it - ee 
you most. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44. Size 18: 3 yards 
of 54-inch material. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


SEN REE ae ae ee oe I a icislaiiaisiatisni 
(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


Mail order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
If you wish Spring-Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check 0. 





NO REASON TO BUY 
EXPENSIVE STARCH... 














Make ready-to-use starch 


INSTANTLY for I¢ a quart 


Discover the ease...the 





(medium starch solution) 


economy of NIAGARA® 


the instant starch that gives perfect results 


The woman who switches to Niagara 


is a very special sort of woman..* 
strictly a 1956 model! She likes the 


new ways, the quick ways, the easy 


ways to do things. And she’s an ex- 
pert on getting more for her money. 






When you buy Niagara you are 
not paying for water. You do not 
have to carry home heavy bottles. 

You just swish Niagara Starch in cold 
water...it’s ready to use...instantly! 

And Niagara is the only starch that 
dissolves instantly in cold water... 
and STAYS DISSOLVED. It is pre- 
cooked, gives you perfect results... 
no white streaks or spots, even on 
dark cottons. Next time... NIAGARA 


Corn peste he ning Co. 
February 1956 121 








H AVE you ever seen an old “pie cupboard”? If 
you remember your grandmother’s, you'll know 
there is a difference in a safe and pie cupboard. 
The safe reached to the ceiling, but the pie cup- 
board was shorter. More important to us—any 
time you cracked those doors, you would find pies. 

Just to show you how pie-conscious our fami- 
lies were, our Southern Ruralist cookbook, pub- 
lished in 1912, had 25 pages devoted to pies, a 
total of 194 recipes. Today we find that home- 
makers are not content with holding to time-hon- 
ored recipes. Homemakers everywhere are on the 
alert to develop new favorite pie recipes. 

Pie originated in England as a main dish of 
meats, game, and fowl baked in deep flaky brown 
crusts. The dessert pie we serve today is essen- 
tially American, and we serve every kind from the 
tiniest of tarts to the large old-fashioned Southern 
fruit cobbler. 

As you all know, one of the secrets of delight- 
ful pie is a flaky, tender pastry that melts in your 
mouth. If you use a good recipe and the oven 
temperature is correct, your piecrust should be 
tender enough to cut easily with a fork. Tough- 
ness may be caused from too much water, too 
much flour, or too much handling. Enough water 
has been added when the ingredients 
just hold together when pressed with 
the fingers. Too much flour on the 
board when rolling helps make a crust 
tough. The dough should be tossed 
on a lightly floured board and rolled 
lightly from the center. Lift the dough 
a few times to keep it from sticking. 


Piecrust 
2 cups all-purpose % oP fat 
flour 4 tablespoons water 
1 teaspoon salt 
Sift flour, measure, and sift again 
with salt. Have fat at room temperature; measure 
and blend into flour with pastry blender or two 
knives until the size of small peas. Add ice water, 
1 tablespoon at a time, until the pastry will hold 
together. Divide, and shape into two balls; roll 
out on lightly floured board or pastry cloth. Yield: 
2 crusts. 
Our methods follow for some pies that are 
popular in the South: 


Chocolate Pie 
6 tablespoons cocoa 
1 cup sugar 
22 cups cold milk 
4 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
4 tablespoons sifted flour 
Ya teaspoon salt 


Add cocoa to sugar and mix well. Stir in 2 
cups milk to make a smooth mixture, and heat in 
a double boiler. Beat egg yolks; add flour mixed 
to a smooth blend with remaining % cup milk. 
Add salt, and stir into milk mixture. Cook until 
thick, stirring constantly. Add butter or margarine 
and vanilla. Cool and pour into baked pastry 
shell. Top with meringue made of the egg whites 
and 8 tablespoons sugar. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., until meringue is lightly browned. 


2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell 

4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 

8 tablespoons sugar 


Our Favorite Pecan Pie 


3 eggs Yg teaspoon salt 

1 cup white sugar teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup dark corn syrup 1 unbaked 9-inch pie shell 
1 cup whole pecans melted butter or margarine 


Beat first three ingredients together with rota- 
ry beater. Mix in pecans. Add salt and vanilla. 
Pour into pie shell and bake at 425 degrees F., for 
10 minutes; then reduce heat to 350 degrees F., 
and complete baking in 25 to 30 minutes. While 
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By SALLIE HILL 


the pie is still hot, brush melted butter or mar- 
garine over pecans. Serve slightly warm or cold, 
wiih or without whipped cream. Yield: 8 to 10 
servings. 


Brown Sugar Pie 


¥ cup butter or margarine 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
V3 cups brown sugar oo rind of 1 orange 
8 egg yolks unbaked pastry shell 


Cream butter or margarine with sugar; add 
beaten egg yolks, lemon juice, and orange rind. 
Pour into pie shell, and bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., until done. 


Cherry Pie 


2 cups pitted canned cherries 1% teaspoon almond extract 
and juice 1 tablespoon butter or 

% cup sugar margarine 
or 4 tablespoons flour 1 unbaked pastry shell 


Drain the cherries and heat the juice; mix 
sugar and flour and add to the heated cherry juice. 
Cook, stirring constantly until mixture thickens. 
Add extract, then butter. Fold in cherries, and fill 
unbaked pastry shell. Use a pastry cutout for the 
top of the pie, as shown in our photograph, or use 
a lattice-topped pie. For the leaf edge, make a 
paper pattern and cut around it for the individual 
pastry leaves. Overlap on the crust, and secure 

by moistening slightly with water. 
Bake in a 425-degree F., oven for 45 
minutes, or until pastry is brown. 


Lemon Chess Pie 


2 cups sugar 1 tablespoon flour 

Yq cup butter or 1 tablespoon corn- 
margarine meal 

Seggs | juice and grated rind 

1 cup milk of 1 large lemon 


Make pastry and line the pans. 

Cream sugar and butter or margarine; 

add eggs and milk, beat well. Then 

add flour, cornmeal, lemon juice, and 

grated lemon rind. Pour mixture in the 

pans, baking in a 350-degree F., oven until done. 


Buttermilk Pie 
3 egg yolks 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter or 
margarine 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 cups buttermilk 


Beat egg yolks and sugar. Rub butter or mar- 
garine and flour together; add egg mixture, but- 
termilk, extract, and grated lemon rind. Pour into 
pie shells; beat egg whites and add sugar to 
meringue. Spread on top of pie and bake in 350- 
degree F., oven until brown. Yield: 2 pies. 


1 teaspoon lemon extract 
1 lemon rind, grated 

3 egg whites 

1 tablespoon sugar 

2 unbaked pie shells 


Vinegar Pie 


2 tablespoons butter or Vy teaspoon cloves 
margarine Ya teaspoon allspice 


ge Fa ta i 
poons flour 2 tablepsoons vinegar 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 1 cup water 

Cream the butter or margarine and sugar. 
Measure and sift flour, cinnamon, cloves, and 
allspice; add to creamed mixture. Then add egg, 
vinegar, and water. Cook in double boiler until 
thick. Pour into pastry shell that has been baked 
2 or 3 minutes. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., until 
done. 


Green Tomato Preserve Pie 
1 pound tomatoes 134 cups sugar 
(4 small) small piece ginger 
3 or 4 slices lemon 1 unbaked pie 
¥%, cup water shell 


Wash firm green tomatoes; 
skin if desired. Slice tomatoes 
¥%-inch thick. To make tomatoes 
more crisp, soak overnight in 


Home Department cover photograph by Wray Selden 
and arranged by Lila Williamson Gilliam 


You’ll enjoy these old Southern pies with an up- ~ 
to-date look. Top to bottom: Chocolate, Cherry, ~ 
Pecan, Lemon Chess, and Tomato Preserve. q 


lime water. Boil lemon slices gently in water for 
10 to 15 minutes. Remove the lemon, make syrup 7 
with the liquid and sugar; add tomatoes, ginger, © 
and cooked lemon rind. Boil rapidly until toma- = 
toes are clear and syrup thick. Skim, cool quickly, © 
and stand in syrup to plump. Place Green Toma- ~ 
to Preserves in unbaked pie shell and bake in a 7 
400-degree F., oven until pastry is firm. 4 


Chess Pie 


Y2 cup butter or margarine 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks 
1 egg white 
1 cup chopped nut meats a 
Cream butter or margarine until smooth, add ~ 
sugar, and cream again. Add beaten egg yolks 7 
and stifly beaten white to creamed mixture. Stir ~ 
until it foams. Add nuts, raisins, and vanilla. Put 
in tart shells and bake in hot oven (400 degrees 
F.) until fillings set, and then in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) until well browned. Serve with — 
whipped cream. Make individual pastry shells by — 
rolling pastry, and cutting in small circles, Fit % 
into small pie tins or large muffin tins. Yield: © 


12 individual pies. 


1 cup chopped raisins 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

12 individual pastry shells; 
tart size 


Molasses Pie 
VY cup flour 
fs cup brown sugar 


Y teaspoon allspice eggs 
i teaspoon cinnamon 2 tablespoons melted 
2 


1 cup sour milk 
34, cup molasses 


teaspoon salt butter or margarine 
teaspoon soda 


Sift all dry ingredients together except soda. 
Dissolve soda in sour milk; mix in the molasses 
and add to dry ingredients. Add beaten eggs, then 

melted butter or margarine, and 
beat until smooth. Line a pie- 
pan with flaky pastry, pour im 
filling, and bake at 375 degrees 
F., until pie begins to brown. 
Reduce heat to 350 degrees F., 
and bake until the crust is brown 
and the filling firm. Egg whites 
may be reserved for meringue, if 
desired, or pastry used instead. 
Use pastry as cutouts or as lat- 
ticework. 








PERFECT LEMON PIES IN HALF THE TIME! 


3. ‘«Just-squeezed’”’ lemon flavor, perfect texture, rich golden color 
ose all in one elegant pie! 


c bend ; ‘ ; 
Re Easy, too! The filling takes about 5 minutes. . . from pan to pie shell. 


3. Make dreamy pies—creamy puddings. Get some Jell-O Pudding 


and Pie Filling soon. 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of Genevai Foods Corp. Copr. 1954, General Foods Corpe 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 
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You'll want to try this flavorful White Cake and fudge made with buttermilk. 


A COLD glass of fresh buttermilk on a sum- 
mer’s day—a drink of deepest delight! And the 
flavorful goodness that buttermilk adds to many 
of our choicest foods makes it a necessity to 
good Southern cooks. 

We've collected a few of our favorite recipes 
whose flavor is enhanced by the use of butter- 
milk. All have been tried and approved many 
times by the good cooks on our own staff. 


White Cake 


1 cup butter or margarine Y teaspoon salt 

2 cups sugar 4 cups flour 

1% teaspoons vanilla 1% cups buttermilk 

V2 teaspoon orange extract 10 egg whites 

5 teaspoons baking powder 

Cream butter (or margarine) and sugar; add 

flavorings. Add baking powder and salt to flour, 
sift together, and add alternately with milk to 
creamed mixture. Then add stiffly beaten 
whites. Bake in layer or loaf pan at 350 de- 
grees F., 25 to 30 minutes. 





By SALLIE HILL 


Lila Williamson Gilliam arranged this tempting 
scene, and Wray Selden made the photograph. Blue 
milk glass courtesy Westmoreland Glass Company. 


Famous Lemon Butter Icing or Filling 


7 egg yolks 
2 cups sugar 
V4 cup flour 


VY cup lemon juice 
grated peel of 2 lemons 
1 cup butter or margarine 

Beat egg yolks thoroughly. Mix sugar and 
flour and add to yolks. Add lemon juice, peel, 
and butter or margarine. Cook in top of double 
boiler, letting the water simmer, but not boil. 
Stir constantly. Cool until mixture is thick 
enough to hold its shape in a spoon. Remove 
from fire. Beat until cool and a good consist- 
ency for spreading. 

This may be used as a filling between layers 
of cakes, for pies, tarts, or in eclairs. Crushed 
pineapple or orange marmalade may be used 
instead of lemon. 








Flavored With 


Guttouill 


Fluffy White Frosting 


5 tablespoons cold water V4 teaspoon cream of 

1 tablespoon white corn tartar 

2 egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


syrup, 
1% cups sugar 
Combine all ingredients except vanilla, and 
mix well. Set over rapidly boiling water, and 
beat constantly until mixture will hold soft peak 
(with rotary beater, 6 or 7 minutes; with elec- 
tric beater, 3 or 4 minutes). Remove from heat 
and set over cold water. Add vanilla, and con- 
tinue beating until mixture is cool and will hold 
sharp peak. This usually takes about twice as 
long as the time of beating over boiling water. 
Yield: frosting for three-layer cake. 


Buttermilk Fudge 


2 cups sugar 
34, cup buttermilk 


Boil these three ingredients together until 
a few drops will form a soft ball when dropp 
into cold water. 


Y2 cup white corn syrup 
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Remove from fire, cool. When 
candy is slightly warm, beat 
until it begins to get creamy, 
then pour into buttered plat- 
ter, or pour on damp cloth and 
shape into a roll. When firm, 
cut into small pieces. This 
fudge is shown in the color 
photograph. 


Buttermilk Biscuits 


2 cups flour 24 teaspoon salt 
V2 teaspoon soda 3 tablespoons fat 
¥% cup buttermilk 


Sift flour, soda, and salt to- 
gether; add the fat, and cut or 
rub it into the flour. Add milk 
to make a soft dough; it may 
take more or less than % cup. 
Knead lightly, and roll %-inch 
thick. Cut and bake in hot 
oven (475 degrees F.). : 


Caramel Icing 


1 teaspoon soda V2 cup butter or 


1 cup buttermilk margarine _ 
2 cups white 1 teaspoon vanilla 
sugar few drops almond 
flavoring 


Dissolve soda in buttermilk 
and cook slowly with sugar and 
butter (or margarine). Cook un- 
til mixture forms a soft ball 
when a little is dropped in cold 
water. Cool, add flavoring, and 
beat until proper consistency 
to spread on cake. (If it be- 
comes hard, add 2 tablespoons 
hot water and beat again until 
it is ready to spread on the 
cake.) 


Cooked Sour Milk 

Salad Dressing 

34 tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 
flour 2 eggs 

3 tablespoons 1 cup buttermilk 
sugar WY cup vinegar 
Combine dry ingredients and 

add beaten eggs. Add a small 

portion of milk, to which vine- 

gar has been added. As this 

cooks and thickens, continue 

adding liquid until all has 

been used. 


Buttermilk Sherbet 


2 cups buttermilk 1 cup crushed 
2% cup sugar pineapple and 
pinch salt juice 
1 egg white 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Combine buttermilk, sugar, 
salt, pineapple, and vanilla. 
Pour into freezing tray and 
freeze to a soft consistency. 
Beat egg white until stiff. 
Transfer frozen mixture to a 
mixing bowl and beat with 
rotary beater until fluffy, then 
fold in egg white. Return to 
freezing tray. 


Yeast Bread 
| package dry 2 tablespoons 
yeast sugar 
Ye cup lukewarm 1Y% teaspoons 
water 


| cup buttermilk 2 tableeeene fat 
4 cups sifted flour 
Dissolve yeast in water. 
Combine milk, sugar, salt, and 
melted fat. Add dissolved 
yeast. Add flour, and knead 
until smooth. Put in a warm 
place and let rise until double 
in bulk. Knead, and make into 
a loaf or rolls, Again let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake 
loaf at 370 degrees F., and 
rolls at 450 degrees F. 


Delicious Creamed Cabbage 


1 medium-sized 1 cup sour milk 


cabbage salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon butter 1 cup finely grated 
or margarine cheese 


1 tablespoon flour 


Separate leaves, and steam in salted 
water until tender. Caution: Do not 
overcook. Shred. To make sauce: 
Melt butter or margarine, add flour, 
and make a smooth paste. Add about 
% cup milk at a time, keeping mixture 


stiff. Continue adding until all milk has 
been used. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Melt cheese, pour over cabbage. 


Buttermilk Pie 


3 eggs 2 cups buttermilk 
1 cup sugar Fated rind of lemon 
4 tablespoons flour teaspoon lemon 


1 tablespoon butter extract 
or margarine 


Beat yolks and sugar. (Save egg 
whites for meringue.) Rub flour and 












1 cup suger 
2 thsp. cornstarch 
1% tsp. cinnamon 
21/o cups sour Pp 

COMBINE...sugar, CO 


casserole . 


Self-Rising Flour 
SIFT....++++-sflour into a bowl. 





.eesswater, mixing wi 
ADD. ..v+ossewater, mixing w 


PLACE....---.0on 





Try Rita Martin's Robin Hood 


Chetty Cobbler 


2 thsp. butter 


itted cherries and 
rnstarch, and cinna 


it, jui tter. 
seeeeefruit, juice, and bu 
wc ot constantly until mixt 


ADD.....-++..flavoring and food co 


t. 
boils. Remove from hea 
facie. Pour into ungreased 1 qt. 


VER:......with pastry topping: 
2. 1 cup sifted ROBIN HOOD 


i i 1; then 

half the shortening until mixture looks like mea 
a aaa shortening — = oe 
iightly f loured cloth-covered board. 


top of casserole and 
with tines of fork. 7 
BAKE........in hot oven (400°) 30 to 35 minute 





butter (or margarine) together; add 
yolks, sugar, buttermilk, grated rind, 
and extract. Pour in pastry-lined pan, 
and bake 10 minutes at 450 degrees F. 
Then reduce heat to 350 degrees F. 
and bake 30 to 35 minutes longer. 
Beat egg whites until they are frothy 
und gradually add 6 tablespoons sugar 
to make the meringue. Spread on pie 
and brown in 400 degree F. oven. 
Yield: one 10-inch pie. 





1% tsp. almond extract 
Re y Ano of red food 
coloring, if desired 

juice (1 No. 2 can) 
mon in saucepan. 


Cook over direct heat stirring 





5 tbsp. shortening 
2 thsp. cold water 


: are the size of peas. 
rticles Shape dough into 


cut to fit. Flute edge or press 
s—6 to 8 servings. 








Get Best Results With 








What a dish! Ruby-red cherries — tart, 
juicy, delicately flavored — topped by 
the flakiest golden crust it’s possible to 
bake. Only with Robin Hood can you 
bake such a light, tender crust as this. 
See how it breaks at the gentlest 
pressure ... how it seems to melt in 
your mouth! And how wonderful it 
tastes with those delicious cherries! 


One Flour for All Your Baking! 
Everything you bake with Robin Hood 


flour for all your baking. 


Get Robin Hood Flour now—and 
wouldn’t tomorrow be a good time to 
delight your folks with this heavenly 
Cherry Cobbler? Use Robin Hood for 


everything you bake. 


Flour is a triumph. For the finest 
biscuits, rolls, pies, pastries, cakes, 
Robin Hood is the one and only flour 
you need. You see, it’s made from 
several varieties of choice wheats. 
They’re combined with special care and 
skill to give you best results with one 


Lhe Gust Makes the Cobbler 


so bake it with Robin Hood! 
















Plain or 
Self-Rising! 


gui Robin Hood Flour 


The One Flour fer All Your Baking / 








Tis may be the shortest month of 
the 12, but it has the most party days 
of all. If you enjoy having parties 
with a special theme, this is the 
month for you. You can celebrate 
Groundhog Day, Lincoln’s birthday, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Pancake Day, 
and Washington’s birthday. 

To many folks, Shrove Tuesday 
means Pancake Day, and this year it 
occurs on St. Valentine’s Day. 

During the early Christian era, 
when Shrove Tuesday came into be- 
ing as the last day before the begin- 
ning of Lent, pancakes were desig- 
nated by the church as the official 
food for this religious holiday. 

Pancake Day has become a day for 
merrymaking and gaiety filled with 
games and contests. 


Hot Griddle 


Have a pancake race to discover 
who is quickest running with a hot 
griddle. This race is run every year 
in some towns in England, and in 
one Kansas town, Have the contest- 
ants flip the pancakes several times. 


Chefs’ Contest 


Have all the men or boys wear 
chefs’ hats, and hold a contest for the 
best “pancake flipper.” Prepare the 
batter for them, and let each one of 
the amateur chefs take his turn at 
baking pancakes. 


Cinderella’s Slipper 

Seat all of the girls ina row of 
chairs, side-by-side. Have their part- 
ners stand behind the chairs with 


Food and Frolic Suggests 


a Pancake 


Party 


By SUE WARREN 


their backs toward the girls. Now 
ask the girls to remove their shoes, 
which you collect and mix in a heap 
in the center of the floor. After the 
shoes have been well mixed, the men 
are to race to the heap of footwear 
and find the slippers belonging to 
their partners. Most of the boys 
probably won’t recognize the shoes 
of their partners. When he finds the 
feet to which the shoes belong, the 
owner becomes his new partner. 

This seems like the perfect month 
to use red and white decorations. 
You may add blue, if you would like 
to have the patriotic touch. Deco- 
rate with red and white balloons and 
crepe paper. 

Try pancakes with a filling for 
dessert or as a main dish topped with 


o., 


chicken a la king or creamed tuna. 

These filled dessert pancakes can 
be made in advance and kept warm. 
Serve plenty of piping hot coffee 
with them. Make your own pancakes 
or use the mix, as follows: 


Orange Cream Dessert Pancakes 


34, cup pancake mix 


13 cups milk 
eggs, well beaten 


3 tablespoons 
butter or 
margarine 


Heat milk and butter in small 
saucepan until butter melts. Cool to 
lukewarm. Blend cooled mixture and 
pancake mix into eggs and beat with 
rotary egg beater until smooth. Bake 
on hot griddle, using about 2 table- 


Serve these mysterious dessert pancakes with steaming coffee, 






spoons batter for each 5-inch pan. 
cake. Stack by fours and cover until] 
filled. Yield: about 16 pancakes, 


Filling 
4 packages (3 
ounces each) 
cream cheese 
VY cup sugar 


1¥% tablespoons 
grated orange 


pee 
3 tablespoons 


orange juice 
cranberry sauce 


Mash cream cheese. Beat in sug. 
ar, orange peel, and orange juice, 
Spoon across center of each pancake 
and roll around filling. Place fold- 
side down in shallow baking pan. 
Heat in hot oven, 400 degrees F., for 
10 minutes. Top with heated fresh 
cranberry sauce. Yield: 8 servings. 
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EVERYBODYS 
_ GOING 
)\ COCONUTYY... 


ABOUT BAKERS NEW ANGEL FAKE! 


Luscious fresh as fresh 
Coconut flakes. So tender thin, 
they just melt in your mouth. 
Even folks who dont usually 
at Coconut are Crazy about it: 











j MAKE A CAKE Se 
t 
with BAKERS ANGEL FLAKE 











A FINE PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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GOOD DAY 
By Elaine V. Emans 


There should be some indelible to 
print 
A picture of the happy everyday 
That I forget, and gold and blue to 
tint 
Its glowing accurately: take the - 


way 
The newly laundered curtains looped 
in wide 
Crisp-bodied ruffles yesterday that 
we 
Repaid my laboring, the cat beside 
The hearth, the tea’s aroma and 
the smell 
Of potted flower, the many-paged 
letter 
That it was good to write. There 
should be some 
Way for the home-heart to remember 
better 
The day that sparkles, if a dull 
day come. 






Gardener’s Signature 
By Hannah’ Kahn 


His hair was as gray 
As the bark of a tree, 
His eyes were like larkspur 
But more like the sea. 


His hands were gnarled 
And twisted with time, 

But the work he did with them 
Held something of rhyme 


And something of color 
And touch of sun 

And light that binds all things 
And makes of them one. 


After he left 
The trees still grew ... 

But something was changed 
And I think they knew... . 


No truer mirror does it wish, 
No proof more eloquent. 


~ 


~ “GARDENERS 
By Lucile Hargrove Reynolds 


Who makes a garden holds its 
needs 

Close to his heart. He lingers there 

To answer every wordless prayer 

With understanding ministry; 

To yearn above each growing thing 

And love it into blossoming. 


So must the Master Gardener 

Prune, water, give of shade and 
sun 

To each his need. And having done 

All this, will eager bend to see 

How greens each leaf, how blows 
each flower 

Of good in some rewarding hour. 


Prayer for a Late Marriage 
By Ann Reed Washington 


I thank Thee, God, for shirts to 
mend, 

For plates to wash and eggs to 
lend, 

For dimes to count and bread to 
bake, 

Diapers to pin and beds to make. 


I thank Thee, too, for all the gay 

But lonely years of yesterday; 

Without those years how could I 
know 

How blest I am with shirts to sew? 





SABOTAGE 
By Dawn Flanery Parker 
Once I had a lovely garden 
But weeds caught me off guard; 
Never give a weed an inch 
Or it will take a yard. 











Fish Sticks with Lemon Curry Sauce 





As delicious as it is timesaving! 
Just heat sticks in the oven and serve 
with this tangy Lemon Curry Sauce. 
A perfect dinner dish! 


LEMON CURRY SAUCE 
34 cup mayonnaise 
V4 cup catsup 


1 thsp. chopped pickle or 
pickle relish 


V4 cup fresh Sunkist lemon juice 
Ve tsp. curry powder 


Combine all ingredients. Mix well. 
Makes approximately 1 cup sauce. 


><> 


Good advice. When serving any sea- 
food, remember fresh lemons. They 
bring out all the flavor as nothing 
else can. So always serve plenty of 
plump, easy-to-squeeze wedges. 





feos cd 


Quick lemon tricks with fish: Rub fish 
with fresh lemon just before cooking. 
Removes fishy smell, perks up flavor. 

Squeeze a little fresh lemon juice 
over seafood salads at the table to 
spark up taste. 

After preparing fish, remove any 
odor from hands by rubbing them 
with fresh lemon juice and salt just 
before washing. 


Free for the asking! “Favorite Lemon 
Recipes for Fish and Meat.” Just 
write to Sunkist, Section 7602, Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


se FS 


Catching a cold? Fight it the time- 
tried way—with lemon and soda! To 
the juice of a fresh lemon in half 
a glass of water slowly add a half tea- 
spoon baking soda and drink when 
foaming quiets. Take every 2 to 3 
hours the first day, 3 to 4 times a day 
thereafter as needed. Fresh lemons 
are rich in vitamin C and bio-flavo- 
noids, which help fight colds and 
infections. Try fresh lemon and soda 
on your next cold! 


a 


Put fresh lemons on your shopping 
list now. Only fresh lemons give you 
the true lemon flavor. There’s just no 
substitute for their tang and aroma. 
Sunkist Lemons, of course, are the 
pick of the crop . . . and now you can 
buy them without guessing. Look for 
“Sunkist” stamped on the skin. 





fresh Sunkist lemons 
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in Pillsbury; 





“TI said to myself, my Pillsbury’s BEST will behave just 
as well at the Waldorf as it does at home—and it did.” In 
her own words, this was the comforting thought that enabled 
Mrs. Henry Jorgensen of Portland, Oregon, to bake her way to 
the championship and the big $25,000 check in the Bake-Off of 
Pillsbury’s 7th Grand National Recipe and Baking Contest in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Making her $25,000 ‘“‘Ring-A-Lings” there before all the 
cameras and floodlights and crowds, Mrs. Jorgensen—whose 
husband works for the City of Portland and whose 18-year-old 
son is now assured of a college education by her winnings—was 
just as nervous as the next one. But, as she put it, “After using 
this same flour for 45 years, I knew that no matter how upset 
I might get, my Pillsbury’s Best would give me the same 
wonderful results it always has.” 

This was the seventh try in the Grand National for Mrs. 


Jorgensen, who raises flowers and Chihuahua puppies as her hob- 
bies and picks up some extra pin money working as a baby sitter. 











10 LBS. NET 
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ENRICHED FLOUR 
for BREAD BISCUITS 
~ PIES and CAKES 
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[+ Grand National 


$100,000 RECIPE & BAKING CONTEST 
in§-A-Lings” 


A no-knead sweet roll innovation. 
A simple way to fill, twist 
FE and carl the dough. You get 
full flavor in every bite. 





e’s not only a discovery in the shaping but a real taste thrill 
"well—filberts in the filling and a fresh orange glaze on top! 
fitter and eggs in the dough make the rolls rich and tender. And 
pre’s no kneading . . . surprisingly easy to shape, too. Just a 
imple twist of the wrist does the trick. And you get a distinctively 
ferent and delightful flavor all through the roll. 


Beeeeeeeveeevee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 


Mrs. Henry Jorgensen’s ‘25,000 recipe for Ring-A-Lings” 


Ist Prize Winner in Pillsbury’s 7th Grand National 
Adapted by Ann Pillsbury 


BAKE at 375° F. for 15 minutes, then for 5 minutes. MAKES 1% to 2 dozen rolls. 
2 cakes compressed yeast in into 1l-inch strips (crosswise). 
4% ‘o. lukewarm water. (Or Twist each strip 4 or 5 times. 
substitute 2 packages dry Hold one end down on baking 
yeast; soften in 4 cup very sheet (for center of roll) ; curl strip 
warm, not hot, water.) around center, tucking end .un- 
Combine..... § cup butter or margarine and der. Cover with waxed paper or 
41 cup hot scalded milk in large towel. 
bowl.Stiruntilbuttermelts. lLetrise.. in warm ee (85° to 4 F.) un- 
Cool to lukewarm. til doubled in size, to 60 
... % cup sugar minutes.* 
2 teaspoons salt Bake.... in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 
2 teaspoons grated orange rind minutes until light golden brown. 
2 unbeaten eggs and the yeast Meanwhile prepare glaze of 
Add mixture. 14 cup orange juice and 
gradually... 4 to 414 cups sifted Pillsbury’s 3 tablespoons sugar. Brush tops of 
Best Enriched Flour to form a rolls and bake 5 minutes longer 
stiff dough. Mix thoroughly. untildeep golden brown. Remove 
Cover. from baking sheet immediately. 
Let stand 30 minutes. 
Roll out to a 22x12-inch rectangle on NUT FILLING 
floured board. Spread half Cream % cup butter or margarine. Blend in 
of dough along 22-inch side 1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar thoroughly. 
with Nut Filling. Fold un- Add 1 cup filberts, ground or chopped 
covered dough over filling. very fine. (Other nuts may be substituted.) 








*For warm place, set pan of boiling water in bottom of cold oven. Place rolls on rack above; close 
oven door. Remove 15 minutes before baking to preheat oven. 


oat oe one end of twisted strip down on baking 
pe ok wa of roll), curl strip around, tucking 


The PRIZE-WINNING Flour 


ee 
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Pillsburys BEST 
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iS YOURS 


for selling only 

50 boxes of our 

300 greeting card line. And 

this can be done in a single day. 
Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 


[It costs you nothing to try. | 








Last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 





SLIM STYLE 
ALL OCCASION 
21 luxurious cards 
in the smart, modern 
long look. Beautiful! 


FEATURE DELUXE 
EVERYDAY 
A gorgeous assortment 


of gold embossed cards 
‘or every occasion 





EVERYDAY TALL EVERYDAY 
GIFT WRAPPING COMIC ASSORTMENT 
ASSORTMENT Captivating! Novel 
20 large sheets all slim cards featuring 
20’ x 30” in full color, pop-outs, clever 
with seals and animation 
tags to match 





TINY TALLS 


SLIM STYLE 
STATIONERY ENSEMBLE EVERYDAY 
Embossed pink and gold ASSORTMENT 
butterfly design, scallo Exquisite slim 
borders, with slim style designs of 
notes to match every type, color 
and taste 





COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. 329, White Plains, N. Y. 


asMail This Coupon Todayas 











* City State 
@ !f writing for an organ- 
@ ization, give its name 
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™ COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. ® 

7 Dept. 329, White Plains, N. Y. @ 

® Please rush me free samples and other leading . 

boxes on approval for free trial as mentioned 

Wl above. Also send full details of your easy Mf 

HB money-making plan. * 

- Name . 
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The school or career girl recognizes the importance of 
good taste both in her clothes and in her personal care. 


It’s Good Sense To 


Be Well Groomed 


no demarcation line around the 
chin and neck, then, using a clean 
puff or ball of absorbent cotton, 
pat on powder. Wait and then re- 
move excess powder. 

Next, your lipstick. The mod- 
ern girl will find the new smear- 
proof lipsticks are a boon. Make 
sure you choose a daytime shade— 
ing machines, so must she learn sticking close to the true red, or 
and practice good grooming hab- _ orange-red in the summer if your 
its. skin is tanned. Apply your lipstick 

Beauty experts recommend a_ carefully, following the natural 
regular nightly beauty routine. A line of the lips. Carefully blot 
few minutes a day over a period _ your lipstick for a finished look. 
of a lifetime is worth more than Choose an easy-to-manage hair 
all the occasional facials and ex- style. Elaborate ones are ideal for 
pensive beauty shop treatments evening, but not for everyday! A 
put together! Before retiring, use hair spray will help keep your 
a face cream to cleanse your skin _ lovely locks in place! 
thoroughly. A mild astringent is A word about those fingernails. 
a good tonic for sluggish skin. Dry Most people don’t object to nail 
skin should be lubricated with a _ polish—they do object to chipped, 
soothing lotion or cream. untidy nail polish, and to girls who 

You won't be guilty of one of apply polish out in public! 
the pet peeves of most men or Keep an emery board for those 
teachers—putting on make-up in hangnail emergencies, and do your 
public—if you put your make-up _ nails at home the night before, so 
on correctly in the morning! that the polish can dry to a dia- 

Fussing with hair and patching- mond-hard finish! 
up nail polish, and renewing lip- About your everyday dress, 
stick and powder in public are the keep in mind two things — prac- 
prime “Miss-demeanors” of many _ ticality and propriety. If you ask 
women today. yourself “Is my dress proper and 

Here’s an expert’s advice on the _ practical?” you'll never show up 
morning make-up! anywhere in any suit or dress peo- 

After the face has been cleansed ple would frown upon. Practi- 
thoroughly, apply a flattering nat- _cality rules out dresses that stain 
ural-looking make-up base. Work and wrinkle easily, and propriety 
the foundation in evenly, leaving forbids wearing “party” clothes. 


By Sally Carter 


Tue difference between the 
school or home girl who succeeds 
and the one who doesn’t may be 
partly a matter of grooming. Just 
as a girl learns the simple essen- 
tials of studying or operating sew- 





Beauty Leaflets 


To order any two of these leaflets, check coupon and send a 
3-cent self-addressed envelope to Sally Carter, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

( ) How To Buy Cosmetics ( ) Beauty May Begin at 
Wisely Forty 


( ) Beauty’s Bugaboo—Su- ( ) New Hair Styles for You 
perfluous Hair 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED . hides pimples while it works 








DOCTORS’ TESTS PROVE 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up } 
...or definitely improved 





Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type med- 
ication especially for pimples really works, In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL, 


Amazing starving action. CLEARASIL actu- 
ally starves pimples because it helps remove the 
oils that pimples ‘“feed’”’ on. And CLEARASIL’s 
antiseptic action stops the growth of bacteria 
that can cause and spread pimples. Skin-col- 
ored to hide pimples and end embarrassment. 
Greaseless, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on 
day and night for uninterrupted medication, 

America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication .. . because CLEARASIL has helped 
so many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED 
to work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or 
money back. Only 69¢ and 98¢. At all druggists, 


i Clearasil 42>" 
i earasil 7 
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Now also available in Canada 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 


ANACIN 


on’t Upset The Stomach 
Anacin® not only gives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, but is also 
safer. Won’t upset the stomach and has 
no bad effects. You see, Anacin is like a 
doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin con- 
tains not just one but a combination of 
medically proven, active ingredients. Sci- 
entific research has proved no single drug 
can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 
Immediate 


Relief! 
A few drops of OUTG bi blessed relief from 
pp -y Fy of inaroe | OUTGRO wr 
ens the undernesth the nail, allows the wo 
be cut and thus prevents and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 

































direct from America’s #94) 
ng distributor. Offers 
Students, Teachers, and Pro- 
fessionals SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Send NOW 
FOR FREE Literature and lowest WHOLE- 
SALE toes, maey Terms. Trade-ins accepted. 
Write TODAY. 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet in. 
Dept. PF-26, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, 
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Memory Book Recipes 


By Sallie Hill 


We are pleased to present as 
guest editors some of our 1955 
Women of the Year. These hon- 
ored women, who are known for 
their hospitality and good South- 
em cooking, are sharing their fa- 
yorite recipes with us. 

Guests at the home of Dr. Jessie 
Whitacre, College Station, Tex., 
are often treated to home-cooked 
meals. A delicious supper in this 
hospitable home is built around 
buckwheat cakes. 





Buckwheat Cakes 


cup white flour 1 egg, not 
4 cup buckwheat separated 
flour 1¥Y% cups butter- 
i} teaspoon soda milk 
V2 teaspoons 2 tablespoons 
baking powder butter or 
3% teaspoon salt margarine 


Measure dry ingredients and sift 
together three to five times. Beat 
egg lightly in mixing bowl, add 
to milk, and combine with sifted 
dry ingredients. Blend gently un- 
til smooth, but avoid overbeating. 
Add the melted margarine, and 
mix. If a thicker batter is desired, 
add additional white flour. Cook 
ona hot griddle, and serve at once. 
Yield: 10 to 12 cakes about 4 
inches in diameter. 

Miss Alma Keyes, state super- 
visor, homemaking teachers in 
Arkansas, tells us this recipe for 
Green Corn Spoonbread, given 
her by a friend, is one of her fa- 
vorites: 


Green Corn Spoonbread 


6 ears corn Y2 cup butter or 
(2 cups) margarine 
4 cups milk 1 tablespoon 
cup cornmeal sugar 
teaspoon salt 3 eggs 


Shave corn kernels thin from 
the cob. Add to 2 cups hot milk. 
Stir in the cornmeal and salt. Con- 
tinue to stir, and cook mixture 5 
minutes. Remove from fire. Beat 
in the butter and sugar. Beat to- 
gether the egg yolks and remain- 
der of milk, cold. Add to first mix- 
ture. Beat egg whites stiff and 
dry, Fold into mixture, and pour 
into buttered baking dish. Bake 
30 minutes in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F. Serve immediately. 

Miss Susan Myrick, associate 
editor, the Macon Telegraph, Ga., 
declares that this is her favorite 
Spoonbread recipe. The recipe is 
about a century old. 


Spoonbread 
2 cups milk V, 
4, cup butter or 

: seospoon salt margarine 

—e 3 cemeereere 

‘ acon drippings 

| cup white 3 eggs, well 

cornmeal beaten 


Heat oven to 375 degrees F. 


Butter casserole and let it heat 
while you mix the bread. Scald 
milk, add salt, sugar, and corn- 
meal (water ground if possible). 
Keep heat low and cook and stir 
the mixture until it is thick, about 
as thick as your breakfast grits. 
Add butter or margarine, and ba- 
con drippings. Let cool about 5 
minutes. Fold beaten eggs into the 
mixture. Pour mixture into hot 
casserole. Cook for 45 minutes at 
875 degrees F. Serve at once. 
Mrs. J. Homer Remsberg, presi- 
dent, National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, and a Maryland farm 
homemaker, favors us with a 
handed-down recipe in her family: 


Grandmother Remsberg’s 
Mincemeat 


3 quarts ground 1 box currants 
beef 


2 boxes raisins 


1 quart ground 1 cup vinegar 
i les Y gallon sweet 
1 whole ground cider or any 
lemon plain or spiced 
3 tablespoons juices 
cloves 1 pound sugar 
5 tablespoons meat stock to 
cinnamon moisten 


1 tablespoon salt 


Cook beef (it should have some 
fat) and then grind. Grind apples 
and lemon, and add to ground 
beef. Combine rest of ingredients 
with ground beef and fruit. Cook 
slowly until apples and raisins are 
done, about 2 or 3 hours. 

“Ginger Ice Cream is my hus- 
band’s favorite dessert,” declares 
Mrs. A. S. Nicholson, farm home- 
maker of Norfolk County, Va.: 


Ginger Ice Cream 


1 tablespoon 1 tablespoon 
flour vanilla 
2 cups cream 


1 cup sugar 
Ya cup preserved 


VY teaspoon salt 


8 eggs ginger 
2 cups scalded 3 tablespoons 
milk ginger syrup 


Mix the flour, sugar, and salt. 
Add slightly beaten eggs, and milk 
gradually. Cook over hot water 
for 20 minutes, stirring constantly 
at first. (Should custard have cur- 
dled appearance, it will disappear 
in the freezing.) 

When cooked, add vanilla, 
cream, ginger (cut in small pieces), 
and ginger syrup; freeze. Yield: 
about 2 quarts. 

Miss Mary Agnes Gordon, home 
marketing specialist, State College, 
Miss., enjoys preparing her favor- 
ite Cheese Pudding. 


Mary Agnes’ Cheese Pudding 


8 slices white 3 cups milk 
bread 4 eggs 

Y3 cup butter or 1Y4 teaspoons 
margarine sa 

2 cups grated Y3 teaspoon dry 
cheese mustard 


Spread bread with butter or 
margarine; cut each slice into four 
pieces. Alternate layers of cheese 
and bread in baking dish so that 
the cheese is on top. Combine 
milk; eggs, slightly beaten; and 
seasonings. Pour mixture over 
cheese and bread. Bake in a slow 
oven, 325 degrees F., for about 
40 minutes. Yield: 8 servings. 





MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE says: 
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bake biscuits... 


(or cakes... or cookies - 
~ ...0r anything.) 
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“You may think that all baking powders are pretty 
much alike. So you're apt to just go on using the 
same brand. 

“But there is a difference with Calumet, And— 
even though it’s just a little difference—it can make 
a big difference, not only in your biscuits, but in all 
your baking. 

“You'll see right away—when you use Calumet 
Double-Acting Baking Powder—that your biscuits 
are more tender and better tasting than ever before. 

“That difference is why more women use Calumet 
than any other baking powder. So if you want to 
be prouder than ever of your biscuits—next time 
you buy baking powder, get Calumet!” 





BAKING 


Your best bet for better biscuits 


TUNE IN MARY MARGARET McBRIDE EVERY THURSDAY—CONSULT NEWSPAPERS FOR TIME AND STATION 
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Another fine product of General Foods Corp. 





Learn what to expect from your household equipment, 


then cooperate by giving it the best possible care. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


Have you had a proper introduction to your 
new electric appliances? In some Southern states 
home-service advisors employed by electric utility 
companies are available to show you how to use 
and care for these servants. They will also help 
with kitchen or laundry planning or the wiring 
and lighting for your entire house. 

Recently I saw Mrs. Myra Burroughs of the 
Alabama Power Company as she visited Mrs. 
Charles J. Cook, Jefferson County, and showed 
her how to get the most from her electric range. 
First Mrs. Burroughs showed the proper cleaning 
of surface units. 

“The easiest care is daily care,” Mrs. Burroughs 
told Mrs. Cook. “Each day remove the drip pan 
or reflector pan under the surface unit and wash 
it. If you’ve had a boilover and food has burned 
on the drip pan, then let it soak in the sink. If 
the pan is made of porcelain, you can add a bit 
of ammonia to the water to hurry it. After the 
burned food has softened, wash and dry the drip 
pan. The large drip tray under the four units is 
cleaned just like the individual drip pans. 

“Many homemakers don’t realize that they can 
lift the surface unit and its chromium rim to clean 
underneath. Wash the chromium with soap and 






























A Mrs. Myra Burroughs, home service advisor of 
the Alabama Power Company, shows Mrs. 
Charies J. Cook how to set the automatic clock. 
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water and dry just as you do your silver. The unit 
itself is self-cleansing; spilled food will burn or 
char and the drip pan will catch it. 

“Use a dry cloth or paper towel to wipe food 
from the porcelain as soon.as it spills. Then wait 
until the range is cool to wipe with a damp cloth.” 

Mrs. Burroughs next showed the proper meth- 
od of cleaning the oven. There again, frequent 
attention saves time and effort. Always be sure 
the switch is in the “off” position and the oven is 
cool. Then you can remove the racks and the 
lower unit to clean the oven lining thoroughly. 
Soap and water will do the job, if you don’t have 
fat or other foods burned on the sides and bottom. 

In that case, you may add a bit of ammonia to 
the water or in stubborn cases pour a bit of am- 
monia (from a freshly opened bottle) into a small 
pan, set it in the oven, put rack and unit in place, 
and leave several hours or overnight. This will 
soften any burned food so that you can remove 
it with warm soapy water. Just be careful not to 
get water in the terminal block. (That's the little 
porcelain block where you plug in the unit.) Of 
course, you'd never, never put your unit in water. 
Some oven cleaners are on the market. Use only 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions, and 
use only on the parts of the-range 
that he recommends. 

Did you know that on the new 
ranges the storage drawers are 
removable? That allows you to 
use the vacuum cleaner under 
the range. 

Mrs. Burroughs showed Mrs. 
Cook how to use the special fea- 
tures peculiar to her range. In 
addition, here are some of the 
pointers she gave: 

1. Select well balanced uten- 
sils with straight sides, flat bot- 
toms, and tight lids. Be sure that 
utensil fits the unit you’re using. 

2. Use a small amount of wa- 
ter for fresh vegetables. 

8. Steam with lid on. 

4, Turn switch to “high” until 
food steams; then turn to lowest 


V For thorough cleaning, lift sur- 
face units and chromium rims 
and remove the drip pan. 


position that will maintain a steady flow of steam 
(no fair lifting the lid to peep—you can see the 
bit of steam escaping). 

5. For frying eggs, bacon, or sausage, start 
in a cold frying pan and have switch turned to 
“medium” position. 

6. For deep-fat frying, use your deep well, if 
you have one; otherwise use any deep utensil, 
Turn switch to “high” until the fat reaches desired 
temperature, then reduce to “medium high.” 

7. Use bright, shallow aluminum pans or a 
cooky sheet for biscuits or cookies. Then pans or 
sheets should not be larger than 12 x 15 inches so 
that you will have good heat circulation. 

8. When baking food on two racks, stagger 
the pans so that no pan is directly over another, 

9. Be sure range is level. Many ranges have 
leveling legs. 

10. See that no two pans touch or that no pan 
touches the oven lining. 

11. In baking cakes, use the size pan the 
recipe recommends. 

12. Start breads, cakes, cookies, and unfilled 
piecrust in oven preheated to proper temperature. 

13. Roasts and fruit pies may be started in 
cold or preheated oven. Because of accurately 
controlled heat in the oven, roasts need no water, 
basting, or cover. 

14, Leave oven door open when you finish 
baking to let it air cool and dry. 

“If you have a sudden failure of any of the 
range lights, clock, or minute timer, check the 
fuses before you call a serviceman,” advised Mrs, 
Burroughs. Then she showed Mrs. Cook where the 
fuses were, and how to replace them with the 
proper size. 

By the time Mrs. Burroughs had completed 
the instructions, Mrs. Cook felt that her new 
range was an old and trusted friend. 

Mrs. Burroughs or other home-service advisors 
will also introduce you to other pieces of house- 
hold equipment. 

Perhaps you have had your equipment for 
some time, but you are not getting the perform- 
ance you feel that the “trusted friend” should 
give. Then again, you can ask the advisor for 
help. But don’t be surprised if you learn that you 
failed your equipment before it failed you! 

Miss Edith Hitchcock, home service director 
of Alabama Power Company, invited me to “listen 
in” to some of these trained home economists as 
they discussed some of the problems homemakers 
make for themselves. 

“What do homemakers ask you about refrig- 
erators and freezers?” I asked the group. 

“Many of them have questions dealing with 
cleaning and defrosting,” replied Mrs. Wilda 
Walker. 

“To defrost a freezer, we recommend that 
the homemaker scrape the frost off with a blunt- 
edged instrument without disconnecting the freez- 
er. She may use an electric fan, if she likes to 
speed up the job.” 

We also recommend the use of the vacuum 
cleaner to remove lint and dust that accumulates 


around the motor of the refrigerator and freezer,” 


chimed in Mrs. Mary Jinks. 

“Of course, all rules of careful housekeeping 
demand that a refrigerator have frequent, thor- 
ough cleaning, even if it is self-defrosting,” said 
Mrs. Sara Sapp. 

“We tell homemakers, too, that when they 
operate any electric appliance from a drop 
or extension cord that appliance is on a starvation 
diet because it can’t get enough electricity. Actu- 
ally, it will damage a motor to try to work under 
such a handicap.” 


“When we make a (Continued on page 184) 
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left to teh Glenwood 21 Deluxe Natural Walnut finish, (210652) $349.50. Allison 21 Deluxe Mahogany qrtant finish, (210645) $329.95. Headliner 21 Ebony finish, (21T6082) $199.95. (Stand, opt. ond All with a full 261 sq. in. of viewable picture, 


High Style...Peak Performance...Top Value 


You get all three with RCA Victor TV 


No matter what you choose to pay, you can’t go 
wrong on TV—if it’s RCA Victor. Every model 
—from $149.95 to $500—brings you magnificent 
Styling and the finest performance possible at 
the price. For instance, only $199.95 buys the 
handsome new Headliner 21, lowest priced RCA 
Victor TV with “4-Plus” picture performance— 
greater brightness, contrast, steadiness. Plus the 
new “Un-Mechanical Look,” “Hidden Panel” 
tuning, and new Balanced Fidelity Sound. 


New ideas your specialty? The channel you're 
tuned to appears illuminated, in the “Front 
Window” VHF channel indicator of the Allison 
21 Deluxe.““High-Side”’ tuning lets you dial stand- 
ing up. And twin speakers fill the room with 
tich, realistic sound. 


Prefer your TV styling on the modern side? See 
the stunning new 2-speaker Glenwood 21 Deluxe. 
It combines the finest furniture and performance 
in TV. And like most RCA Victor sets, it has a 
built-in phono-jack, soyoucan plugina “Victrola” 
3-speed or 45 attachment. You can get the “45” 
record player for as little as $19.95—hear music 
through the Balanced Fidelity Sound System. 


See these and all the other new, exciting RCA 
Victor TV sets—now at your dealer’s. With such 
a wide range of models and prices, you’re sure 
to find exactly what you want! 


AT YOUR SERVICE! RCA Factory Service, assuring ex- 
pert installation and maintenance, is available in most 
TV areas—but only to owners of RCA Victor TV. 


SEE IT RIGHT— 

SEE IT BRIGHT! 

All RCA VictorTV priced 
from $179.95 brings you 
the “All-Clear” picture 
with the new RCA “‘Sil- 
verama” aluminized 
picture tube. 


See Milton Berle, Martha Raye on NBC-TV alternately 2 out of every 3 
Tuesdays. Don't miss NBC-TV's spectacular “Producers’ Showcase" in RCA 


Compatible Color or Black-and-White, March 5. () 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised VHF list prices 
ever—only $25, extra. 
“mts MASTER'S voce” 


shown, subject to change. Slightly higher in for West 


and South. UHF optional at RCA Victor's lowest price 
IC Cr OF Ol} 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY RCA VICTOR THAN ANY OTHER TELEVISION 
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Send for This 


FREE 


Style Book 






SAVE MONEY on 
smart dresses, coats in 
Sizes 38 to 60, styled to 
make you look slimmer. 
All at really LOW prices, 
Gay oote and a side-button 
cont ens coer are 
Percale Coat Dress, onl! -98. 
Coats as low as $12.98. Also 
suits, sportswear, underwear. 
Mail Coupon for your 108-page Style 
Book. It’s FREE and postpaid ! 


c G DEPT 49 
ohana ru ant INDIANAPOLIS 17 
y INDIANA 


Please mall me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (49) 
























Address 





“EPRI NGTiMe ‘ 
FRESHNESS‘ 











.- tight in your 
WASHING MACHINE! 


All the lovely brightness of Spring 

is yours in the wonderful shades of 

Putnam Fadeless Dyes—made especially for 
cotton, wool, linen, silk and viscose rayon! 
And it’s so easy to tint or dye with Putnam 
—right in your washing machine, wringer 
type or automatic. Putnam Dyes are quick- 
dissolving, and rinse off hands and machine 
easily. Get genuine Putnam Fadeless Dyes for 
only 15¢ at drug, grocery and variety stores, 


Send for 
REE BOOKLETS... 
“It's Easy ta 
Dye In Your 
Washing Machine 
and 
“The Charm of 
Color” 










335 OAK, 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





CHAPPED SKIN 


Sayman Salve 


Now Contains Amazing HEXACHLOROPHENE 
SAYMAN SALVE for generations has hel millions get 
juick, soothing relief from soreness and itching of cha) 

skin. NOW more effective than ever! Contains HEXA- 
CHLOROPHENE (G-11), ing w i i 

which protects against infection and motes 
healing. On 5c at your dealer's! MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. If dealer not now supplied—send 25c for 
> Trial Size plus samples of two SAYMAN Special 

rpose Soaps! 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 328, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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Cookbooks 


From Far and Near 


By Sallie Hill 


I SPEAK in praise of cookbooks, 
their glamour and romance. I like 
to read how other women in other 
states prepare with labor and love 
special dishes for their families. 
We commend these two cook- 
books to you: 

Mary Land’s Louisiana Cook- 
ery. “In Louisiana there is a tra- 
dition,” the author declares, “that 
when a girl marries she receives 
as part of her dowry the ancestral 
iron skillet.” Important also is 
knowing how to make a roux, a 
flour and butter combination used 
in gumbos and stews. Not to be 
overlooked is stock from vegeta- 
bles, meat and bones, and a knowl- 
edge of herbs. .. . The author, who 
knows her food from field and 
stream, builds her well 
flavored dishes around 
home-grown fare. Y) 
She gives instructions 
for preparing over 
1,500 dishes, from 
Creole gumbo to oys- 











ers Rockefeller. (Louisiana State 
University Press, University Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge 3, La., $5.) 
Centennial Cookbook. All cred- 
it to the home economics depart- 
ment of the Nashville city schools 
on the compilation of a superb 
book of old recipes. Students went 
treasure-hunting and came up 
with some famous old recipes: 
petticoat tails, salt-rising bread, 
spiced round of beef, frozen pud- 
ding, green tomato pie, peach 
leather. . . . For good measure, 
several pages of up-to-date recipes 
are also included in the 81-page 
book. (Miss Lucy F. Dye,- 700 
Broad St., Nashville 3, Tenn., $1). 


Know Your Electric Servants 
(Continued from page 132) 


washer call, we tell the home- 
maker that water heated to at 
least 140 degrees F., is necessary 
for a white load if she expects to 
keep it white,” explained Miss 
Hitchcock. 

“Then we go on to explain that 
although the heater is set as high 
as 150 degrees, a long pipe runs 
plus a cold tub and cold clothes 
may cause the temperature of the 
water to drop as much as 10 to 15 
degrees by the time it reaches the 
tub,” continued Miss Hitchcock. 

Here are just a few of the sug- 
gestions these home economists 
will give you so that you may 
have the kind of washday you ex- 
pect, and so that your machine 
will be long lived. 

1. Don’t overload your ma- 
chine. Follow the manufacturer’s 
recommendations as to size of 
load. 

2. Include no more than two 
large pieces in any load. Put in 
two sheets, then add small pieces 
for the rest of the load. 

8. Use the type of washing 
compound recommended by the 
manufacturer. Do not switch from 
soaps to syndets, or vice versa, 
without first conditioning the 
washing machine and each load 
of clothes with a water softener. 

4, Pre-treat badly soiled areas 
with whatever washing compound 
you are using in the machine. (A 
brush or sponge is good for this 
little job.) 


5. Fasten all closures, tie sash- 
es, empty trouser cuffs, and turn 
the pockets. 

6. Never soak your clothes for 
more than 10 minutes. 

7. Let each type of load wash 
for the time recommended in your 
instruction book. 


8. In washing clothing made of . 


man-made fibers or clothing with 
special finishes, follow instructions 
on the label that comes in the 
garment. 

9. When the last load is out, 
leave the lid open until the tub 
is dry so that it will always have 
a sweet odor. 

10. Turn off the water faucet 
to the machine to preserve the 
hose. Disconnect the electric cord, 
if possible. 

11. Do not force the dial. 

“In using the dryer,” said Mrs. 
Jeanne Burton, “most women have 
to learn for themselves how long 
to dry a given load of clothes. So 
much depends on the size and 
kind of load and whether or not 
the homemaker plans to iron of 
fold the clothes. We generally say 
‘dry to hand, damp to cheek.’ 

“For best results, we recom- 
mend emptying the lint trap after 
each drying period. When drying 
shag rugs or other items that shed 
much lint, it is well to check after 
each load.” 

In a later issue, we shall give 
similar instructions for your gas 
equipment. 







new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 

then redyed, respun into rug yarn, .# 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 


... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 


Solid Colors Early American 


Two-tones 

Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 

Chicago, New York, San Francisco 











Enjoy Relief from 
Constipation ;,,; 





Hours after original relief many lax- 
atives start working again, bring- 
ing distress and discomfort. Others 
cause painful cramps and griping, 
disrupt normal regularity, make 
you feel constipated when you’re 
not! 

You suffer none of this “laxative 
hangover” with Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. Dr. Caldwell’s 
contains no harsh drugs. Its extract 
of Senna is one of the finest vege- 
table laxative products known. 
Gives gentle, natural-like relief of 
temporary constipation. Get Dr. 
Caldwell’s today! 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Contained in Pleasant-Tasting S$ P 


Orson Russ 


... HAVE EVERYTHING 
7 YOU WANT ! 





- - at Our Expense 


valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 


BROADLOOM RUGS 


Oriental Designs 


Mail Coupon or Postcard for ——\ 


FOUR. cs cvccccrcccsccrsevcscscssosee nvees State.......seceeeee 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. A-90, Chicago 41, ILL 








SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


No matter where you live, Write 
Today for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 82nd 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 










FREE RUG & DECORATING BOOK ‘ 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 
Name 
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I HAD always thought that 
moths infested woolens only 
in the summertime when they 
were stored in dark places, 
but I have just discovered that 
they are eating the wool rugs 
right off my floors. Tell me 
how I can get rid of these 
pests. Mrs. P. R. 1., Alabama. 

Because of central heat- 
ing, modern homes may be as 
warm in January as they are 
in June. So there is nothing 
about winter to discourage 
moths. A smart homemaker 
will declare “open season” on 
moths on a year-round basis. 
That sounds like a full-time 
job, but moth hunting isn’t 
really difficult if you know the 
enemy's habits= and if you 
have the proper equipment. 
The powerful suction of a 
vacuum cleaner will dislodge 
moth eggs from floor cover- 
ings, and the cleaner’s blow- 
ing action will force moth 
crystal vapor through rugs, 
clothing. and blankets and 
into every closet corner. 

Use the upholstery or crev- 
ice tool attachment to de- 
moth rugs and furniture by 
blowing mothproofing vapor 
through the rugs. 

Keep your rugs free of 
such moth-gathers as dust, 
lint, and dirt by light daily 
vacuuming, thorough weekly 
cleaning, and the exposure of 
rugs to light and air when- 
ever possible. Remove spots 
immediately, and de-moth the 
rugs twice a year. Furniture 
should be de-mothed twice a 
year, too, and the slip covers 
taken off once a month so 
that upholstery can be brushed 
and exposed to light and air. 


End Tables 


Can you give me some ad- 
vice on selecting end tablesP 





SORROWFUL SUSIE 
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When I fry food 

Fat just will spatter, 
Please tell me 

What is the matter? 


Well, Susie, my guess is 
that you have your fat a bit 
too hot. Or you may be try- 
ing to deep-fry in a shallow 
frying pan. But if you cor- 
tect these two habits and still 

ve spatters, place an in- 
verted piepan over the other 
surface units. The pans will 

_€asier to clean than the 
units and chromium rims. 










Question Basket 


How tall and how large should tables that best fits in at the ends of a sofa. 


be to go at each end of a sofa? 
Mrs. J. Q., Arkansas. Fresh Eggs 


the sofa or so small they look spindly Fresh ones are usually rough and 
and ridiculous. The most convenient dull in appearance; as a rule, old eggs 
and attractive height is about the look smooth and shiny. 

height of the top of the arm of the 

sofa. Rectangular tables are the shape Bias Material Stretches 


When I machine stitch a straight 
piece of material to a bias piece, the 
bias piece stretches. What can I do to 


The end tables should be in scale How can I tell the fresh eggs from prevent this? Mrs. F. L., Virginia. 


with the sofa; that is, they shouldn't the old ones? 


be so large that they look bulky beside Mrs. J. C. M., Kentucky. © 


Put the straight piece of material on 
top of the bias piece when you stitch. 





It’s always a question as to who gets the most fun out of child- 
hood—the child or his parents? But there’s no question about 
whose shoulders carry the responsibilities. 

These responsibilities are easier to face because you own life 
insurance. To help fit this protection to your special needs, your 
policies are flexible . . . and services available through your agent 
are constantly being expanded. 

More than 200,000 agents are continually broadening their 
knowledge . . . increasing their ability to serve policyholders. 
They are doing this through company-conducted training 
courses . . . through the American College of Life Underwriters, 





the Life Underwriter Training Council and courses offered by 
colleges and universities. 

This is one of the reasons why you can count on life insurance 
« - - and why it is America’s most widely used form of thrift. 











When someone’s counting on you... 


you can count on life insurance 


Take advantage of the many Yoyrs free! 
services your life insurance 
agent offers you. He is ready 
to help you make the most of 
your life insurance. Consult 
him whenever you have a 
question about your policies. 
You’ll also find helpful 
suggestions in the new booklet, 
Your Life Insurance—and How 
to Use It. Your free copy will 
be mailed promptly; simply 
send a postcard to Dept. PF-2, 





Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 
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KRISPY FLAVOR..cant escape! 








































Double wax wraps 
seal in all the “Krispy” 


flavor and freshness! 


























: 


SPLITTING 
NAILS ? 


At last, new help for ugly, splitting, 
breaking fingernails. Important medi- 
cal research shows 7 out of 10 women 
brought their nails back to normal by 
drinking Knox Unflavored Gelatine in 
juice, bouillon or water once a day for 
KNOX about 3 months. FREE BULLETIN— 
address Knox Gelatine Co., Box PG-5, 


DRINK FORMULA 
IN PACKAGE Johnstown, N. Y. 














































RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION EARLY 


With so many families subscribing 
to The Progressive Farmer recently, it 
has been difficult to print enough 
copies to go around. And, for the time 
being this has caused a delay in start- 
ing new subscriptions. 


However, our present subscribers 
are being given first chance at the 
available supply of copies. 


Watch for your Expiration Notice. 
By renewing your subscription before 
it runs out, you can help us make sure 
that your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer will continue without interrup- 


Dry, 
cracked 











NEVER 


i wa/ 
tion. rf i , BEFORE 
FFEREL 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 





RED ° BLUE 

Grows 12’ to 15’’ flowers on strong, sturdy 

stems. bs ay ay labelled. Culture included. Send enty 28e 
RH. SHUMWAI 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


4, $1 fer & and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 
SWUMWAY Seedsman, Dept.404, Rockford, Ilinols 



























Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 
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Make Jams and Jellies Now 


Now is a good time to make 
jellies, jams, and marmalades. To 
build up your reserves, use your 
home-canned fruit juices or the 
fruits on the market. 

Pack your jelly or jam in jelly 
glasses or small-sized canning jars. 
If you want to unmold it, use jars 
and glasses with straight sides. 
With the jelly glasses, you'll need 
to cover jelly or jam with paraf- 
fin; but with the regular canning 
jars, use the two-piece lids and 
the hot-sealing method. 

You can hot seal with or with- 
out the use of commercial pectin. 
Read directions and recipe which 
comes with the pectin. Get out 
everything you need for making 
jelly. Examine, wash, and rinse 
jars and lids. Turn jars upside 
down on folded cloth in wide bot- 
tomed pan. Place lids back to 
back or face to face on a square 
of cheesecloth or a clean dish 
towel. Fold cloth over to form 
pocket and put in same pan with 
jars. Cover jars with hot—not boil- 
ing—water, and heat to boiling. If 
pan is level, most of the water will 
go up inside the jars. Let jars and 
lids stay in water until after sugar 
is added to the juice and pectin. 

Quickly remove jars and : lids 
from hot water and place on fresh 
towel or rubber tray to drain. 
Cook jelly or jam to finishing 
point. Skim it—either before or 
after pouring into jars. Better do 
it before, unless you are a fast 
worker. Any fairly large metal 
spoon will do. 

When cooking time is up, 
quickly pour jelly or jam into the 
jars. Unless it is too awkward to 
handle, pour from the kettle, hold- 
ing it close to top of jars. Fill jars 
almost to top, leaving % to ¥% inch 
head space. As soon as jar is filled, 
cover it with a lid to help hold in 
heat and keep out air. When all 
are filled, put bands on jar and 
screw them tight. 

If you are a fast worker, all the 
jars will be vacuum sealed and 
you can remove the bands within 
12 hours. If you are “poky,” some 
of the jam or jelly may cool too 
much before you get jars closed; 
then you won't have-a vacuum 


seal, and the bands will have to 
be left on to keep the jars closed, 

Make mint jelly from . your 
canned unsweetened apple juice 
or fresh apple juice. 


Quick Mint Jelly 


9 cups sugor 
7 cups apple 


mint extract 

1 box powdered 
juice pectin 

green coloring 


Put sugar into bowl. Pour juice 
into large, 6-quart kettle. Add 
green color, drop by drop, until 
liquid is an appetizing color. Next 
add, a little at a time, a good 
quantity of mint extract to give a 
flavor you like. Mix the pectin 
with the juice. Stir, while quickly 
bringing juice to a fast boil, then 
add the sugar. Stir until mixture 
reaches a fast, hard, rolling boil. 
Let boil 1 minute. Skim and pour 
into jars. Seal immediately. 


Apple and Orange Jam 


1 medium-size 1 teaspoon 
orange vanilla 

6 large apples Ya teaspoon salt 

sugar 


Wash and dry orange. Grate 
off and save the yellow part of the 
peel. Squeeze out juice. Wash, 
core, pare, and chop apples. Add 
orange peel and juice to apples. 
Measure. Add % cup sugar and 
Y% cup water for each cup fruit. 
Add vanilla and salt. Boil rapidly 
until thick. Pour, boiling hot, into 
hot jars; seal at once. 

You'll want some of this mar- 
malade to serve with roast pork. 


Apple and Raisin Marmalade 


6 large apples VY, teaspoon 


water cloves 

1 cup raisins 1 teaspoon salt 

sugar 2 tablespoons 

1 teaspoon vinegar 
cinnamon 


Wash, drain, core, and pare ap- 
ples. Add enough water to peel 
and cores to barely cover, and 
cook slowly until tender. Drain 
and save liquid. Put apples 
through food chopper or cut into 
small pieces. Chop raisins. Meas- 
ure both liquid in which peel was 
cooked, and chopped apples. Add 
% cup sugar for each cup liquid 
and apples. Mix all ingredients 
and boil to, or almost to, the jelly- 
ing point. Pour, boiling hot, into 
hot jars; seal at once. 








can be played at the table. 


Two New Party Leaflets 


Games Everyone Will Enjoy can help to make your party @ 
real success. You'll find all kinds of games to please your guests, 
“The Feather Game” is an active game, while “Tongue Twisters 


A Tea Party for Littlest Folks is just that. It is written so the 
little ones can enjoy getting ready for the party. Included in the 
leaflet are suggestions for games, invitations, and also recipes. 

To order these leaflets, send 5 cents for each to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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‘Somebody s been eating my 


HYDROX” - 
Sunshine 


HY DRO x COOKIES 


Priscilla Wemple (right) helps Mrs. Wemple set the long drop- oH 
leaf table of beautifully finished pine in the family living room. \ ee mi NS 


“Seems a % 
Ne Annee oF 4 





a Table Talk ) 
: noe SP) 4 Fyproy 
OX. 
until Short on space for meals? One of these 
sal ideas from Southern homes may help. 
4 
at By LUCIA BROWN with the two side leaves down, 
lickly Photos by Lewis P. Watson and M. F. Carter the table is long, BESTOW, and fits 
thet perfectly behind the sofa. Here 
sini . Y it holds lamps and magazines. 
boil TABLEs that “grow” are a ne- A round table for the dining 
oe cessity in many homes today, for end of her kitchen was the choice 
P casual as well as formal meals. of Mrs. J. W. Gaston, Jr.,-of Spar- 
What is your br ng sing tanburg County, S. C. Round ta- 
lem? Is space limited, so that a bles are increasingly popular to- : 
big table is in the way? Perhaps day. eaten ioe buvins Was it you? Can't blame you.. .who can 
you need one that folds to smaller them, bringing them down from : > 
» salt ies wat'tn vind sid eupius tha sttic, or Cetind Cheam ott 3 resist these heavenly crisp chocolate wafers, 
Crate at meal times. second-hand stores. One of their filled with luscious vanilla cream. That's HYDROX, 
f the Or have you a big room but a__ advantages is that you can slip in j 
Vash small table—too small when com- a few extra places more easily at the ORIGINAL cream-filled chocolate cookie! 
Add pany comes, anyway? In most a round table, especially if it’s the 
he hospitable farm homes, guests are _ pedestal type. No corners or legs 
P d likely to turn up unexpectedly, to interfere! Many round tables 
Pra and extra places must be set. come with leaves to extend them. 
, dlv We saw the three tables pic- The Richard Keener Howards, 
ar tured on this page on visits to Mas- of East Carroll Parish, La., built 
om ter Farm Families in the South. a large plywood top to fit over 
Perhaps one of them will give you their regular dining table. This 
= an idea you can adapt to your family of seven needs a great big 
pork. own situation. table when company comes, but 


In their family living room, the 


don’t want it in the way all the 





































Philip H. Wemples, of Rapides time. The plywood top is 9 feet 
Parish, La., have a drop-leaf din- long and 4 feet wide. Made in 

salt : ener +s ° e. 2 

hs ing table, It is in the dining area two pieces, it is held firmly to- 

at one end of the room, conven- gether by pegs in the center. A 

ient to the kitchen. Between meals, metal strip covers the edges. 









































€ ap- 
peel 
and 
Drain : : 
ples be big ceed om is fitted over os i 
of their dining table by Mr. R. K. P . : ens ° 
into Howard and son, Richard, when NEW! Penetrating relief from pain of arthritis and rheumatism 
feas- guests are expected. 
| was Why UG US Fd Wade dd ap Shh 
Add 
at DEEP ROM 
ients 
jelly- 
. NEW MENTHOLATUM RUB 
« * 
— —gets right to where if hurts! 
Deep HEAt, not just surface soothing. provides extra-deep skin- penetrating 
It’s a new and different penetrating relief power. Guaranteed by a laboratory with 
for arthritic pain and misery. And it’s 60 years’ medical research experience, 
a greaseless and stainless. oo must feel relief deep down—or 
Ss. : Just massage new Mentholatum Dee entholatum will refund purchase price. 
‘6 Mrs. J. W. Gaston Heat Rub on the sore spot as needed. For head cold stuffiness, get fast relief 
» vaggge 4 Pak Segcperrpete fi See how it’s “taken up” by your skin. with regular Mentholatum. Soothe dry, 
Jr., finds it easier to fit In just 30 seconds you'll feel its Deep ‘‘cracked”’ Eps with Mentholatum 
1€ in an extra guest at Heat bringing relief. You’ll feela com- Medicated Stic 
1e her round table than forting warmth right at’ the point that 
at a square one. hurts. Quickly “drawn muscles”’ are re- Greaseless! ‘ 
laxed. Soon nagging arthritic or 
t- rheumatic pain is soothed 
Mentholatum Deep Heat Rubincludes 
the latest discoveries for relief... a Stainless ! 
— combination of active ingredients that 
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Easy 


ways 


to clean your stove 


Never were stoves so easy to clean—but when foods 


spatter or spill and burn on— you need S.O.S® 


Easy way to clean grates. Burner 
grates, like most stove parts lift out for 
oa cleaning at the sink. Sturdy, oval 
S.0.S. pads wrap around grates — 
clean off burned-on, crusted foods. 
Use S.0.S. to clean up drip trays, too. 


Cleans and 


Hines aluminum 


Easy way to clean oven lini 

racks. When grease collects an 
burns on, it’s no trick to clean the oven 
with S.O.S. Just rub an S.0.S. pad over 
the oven lining... food and grease will 
disappear. Use S.0.S. on oven racks, too. 


© The S. O. S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A, « S. O. S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





ADDRESS CHANGED? 


If you have moved recently 


and are to continue receiving The Pro- 


gressive Farmer you must'send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 


your new address. 


It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 


your subscription will‘ not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 





GIANT 


2 years old 


EXTRA! IF YOU 
ORDER NOW 
1 Red Dogwood 
Tree (Cornus 
Sanguinea) 1% 
to 2 feet tall. 





TULIP TREES 


These tall, graceful trees produce masees and masses of lovely tulip- 
like blooms. Bloom in early spring to become an amazing s; le 
In the fall, the leaves turn a blazing yellow that defies description. 
And, this is important, these giant tulip trees, which often grow to a 
height of more than eighty feet, will withstand the coldest winters. 
You get three at their best transplanting size (4 feet). 


FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


1 Everblooming Rose Tree (Hibiscus Syriacus) 


ARAB ALABAMA 


All of our plants are State and Fed- 
eral Inspected, free from disease and 
true to Name... Written Money 
Back Guarantee and Complete-Plant+ 
ing Instructions with-each order. 


3°966~:|% 


ONE BLUE HYDRANGEA 
«2 feet-- 


ACTUALLY BLOOMS BLUE, PINK 
AND WHITE ALL IN ONE YEAR, 


ALL FOR ONLY 
s] AY POSTAGE 


PLUS 25¢ 


and 
food 





ae ne ee ee ee ee 


| Arab Nursery Co., Box 14 
Arab, Alabama 

( ) L enclose $1.49 plus 25¢ postage for one 
order; $2.69 for two orders; $3.69 for 
three orders. Prepaid. 

( ) Please ship my order C.0.D. I will pay 

$1.49 plus C.O.D. and postage charges. 

Ship order at.once ( ) 

Hold order until 


Name 


(give date) 





Address 
é 


City. 





State, 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


By Ruth Ryan 


Visrrors who stay for hours... 
folks who “jiggle” the bed . . . char- 
acters who tell you about someone 
who died of your complaint. .. . 

You’ve probably met them all, 
if you’ve ever been a patient in a 
hospital. Mrs. G. T. writes to ask 
for help in dealing with such mis- 
guided but well meaning visitors. 


Dear R. R.: Could you write 
something in your column about 
thoughtfulness on the part of visi- 
tors to the sickP My husband has 
had a long stay in the hospital and 
we appreciate the continued in- 
terest of our friends in his welfare. 
However, some visitors make him 
feel worse instead of better be- 
cause they stay too long, come at 
inconvenient times, give him a lot 
of unnecessary advice, etc., etc. 

Mrs. G. T., Kentucky. 

Here are seven good rules for 
those visiting sick friends, worked 
out by a hospital administrator. 
He is Dr. T. B. H. Anderson, of 
Memorial Hospital, Lynchburg, 
Va., former medical director of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

1. Phone the hospital first, to 
make sure the patient can have 
visitors. 

2. Bring flowers, if you like, 
but don’t bring food of any kind 
unless you're sure the patient is 
permitted to eat it. 

8. Keep the conversation light. 
Don’t take advantage of a friend’s 
illness to pour out your troubles. 

4. Don’t stay too long. When 
the patient’s end of a conversa- 
tion begins to lag, get out. 

5. Don’t try to get around the 
hospital’s rules; they're made for 
the good of the patients. 

6. Send get-well cards between 
visits. They work wonders that 
medicines can’t equal. 

7. Don’t confine your visits to 
the first few days of illness. It’s 
during the later days when flow- 
ers are faded and cards have 
stopped coming that a patient 
really needs the morale-boosting 
shot in the arm that only a visi- 
tor—a cheerful, considerate, rule- 
obeying visitor—can give. 


Dear R. R.: My friend is in the 
service and I promised him I 
would wait until he returns and 


we would be married. Do you 
think it would be fair for me to 
go out with other fellows while 
he’s gone? Or would I be cheat. 
ing on him? J. K., Arkansas, 
I would advise you to write or 
talk to your fiance about going out 
with other boys while he is away, 7 
It wouldn’t be wise or fair to go. 
out with others without talking ty 
him about it first. He might hear 
of it and feel that you were de 
ceiving him. If the boys you might 
date are just casual friends, the 
should be no harm in your going 
with them occasionally, provide 
he knows what you are doing, 9 


Dear R. R.: Three of us are go 
ing to have an after-rehearsal park 
in the evening for a bride. We atey 
having the cake cutting, as there 
will be no reception after the wed 
ding. Is it proper to serve amp™ 
thing else besides coffee? $ 

Mrs. W. K., South Carolit 

You can serve punch instead off 
coffee (or in addition to it) singe 
some people do not drink coffee at 
night. Or you might have de) 
caffinated coffee on hand, just in” 
case. However, if you feel sure) 
that all the guests are going t) 


ix 


| K\ 


TETAS 
Af \ 
i 


prefer coffee, serving it alone with — 
the cake is perfectly all right. You ~ 
could pass small bowls of nuts ~ 
and/or mints, too, if you like. 





Dear R. R.: Will you please 
clear up a point of etiquette about — 
a girl staying at a hotel? When® 
one arrives in a taxi, who ® 
the luggage into the hotel? Do~ 
you tip him then or after he takes 
the luggage to the room? e 

S. L., North Carolinas 

A bell boy is usually at ti 
hotel door. He carries your MB 
gage to the lobby, usually wait 
while you register, then takes it 
your room. Tip him then. 





al 


WsaPPY PEOPLE EVERYWHERE HAVE FOUND IT—WHY NOT YOU? 


HEALTHFUL WAY 10 BREAK 
THE LAXATIVE DRUG HABIT 


ALL-BRAN AND MILK—NATURE’S 
GREAT FOOD COMBINATION 





For relief from constipation 
due to insufficient bulk 





Important food essentials for fitness 


Is the laxative drug habit becoming an increasingly annoying and 
unpleasant problem -with you, as it has with so many adults? 


Then here is a simple fact that may come as welcome news to you: 
Millions of grown men and women like yourself have found the 
answer to their constipation problem without resorting to harsh 
purgatives that drain the system—without the use of habit-forming 
drugs. They have simply changed to an appetizing and nourishing 
breakfast serving of Kellogg’s All-Bran with milk. - 


How is it that Kellogg’s All-Bran can succeed in so many cases 
where drugs and chemicals fail? For this one reason. Such prepa- 
rations, intended only for relief of temporary stoppage, contain no 
bulk. Yet, lack of bulk is one of the commonest causes of constipa- 
tion. So, because All-Bran provides all the good food bulk you need 
daily, it brings gentle, lasting relief from irregularity. 

You may be interested to know, too, that All-Bran is one of the 
most nutritious breakfast foods you can eat. 


W. K. Kellogg, who originated All-Bran over 40 years ago, made 
certain of this. Mr. Kellogg discovered that the outer layers of the 
whole wheat grain were not only a fine natural laxative food but 
rich in nutritive value as well. He found, too, a special way of mill- 
ing the whole grain so as not to lose any of its natural laxative 
effectiveness or nutrition. That is why Kellogg’s All-Bran supplies 
you with important vitamins, minerals and high-quality protein— 
the kind of nourishment you need to keep fit. 

Little wonder that Kellogg’s All-Bran, the original, has grown to 
be the most widely accepted and used of all bran cereals. 

Why don’t you try the safe, gentle, natural laxative cereal that 
has helped literally millions? Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat a half cup of 
Kellogg’s All-Bran every morning for just 10 days. If it doesn’t bring 
you satisfying gentle relief from constipation, you get double your 
money back. That’s a promise from Kellogg’s of Battle Creek, Mich, 
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More Mothers Depend on Fletchers Castoria 
Than Any Other Laxative. 


To Correct Constipation in 
Children of All Ages 









NEVER GIVE 
YOUR CHILD AN 
ADULT LAXATIVE 


a 
Oe 
oo”, SA 


8 we 


Pa 


<= ~~ 


CASTORIA 


Yesterday —listless, irritable, no appetite, caused by 
temporary constipation. 

Today—every living minute on the go!—thanks to 
gentle, natural-like relief provided by Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. Contains no harsh drugs, won’t cause griping 
or diarrhea as adult laxatives may do. Since 
Fletcher’s Castoria is liquid, exact dosage is easy. 
More Mothers depend on good-tasting Fletcher’s 
Castoria than any other laxative. Why don’t you? 


Chas. H. Fletcher 
The Original and Genuine 


CASTORIA 


Only nationally-recognized laxative made especially for babies and children 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
NOTIFY US AT ONCE 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer subscriber moving from 
one place to another will notify us at least four weeks in ad- 
vance, giving both old and new postoffice address, and date you 
want paper started at the new address. 





. NEW ADDRESS 
Paste or pin here your old 
address label from a re- 
cent copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Route and Box. 














MAIL TO 


Circulation Department— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Your Child Needs — 


Love, Security, Responsibility, 


Good Times, and Religion 





By Corinne J. Grimsley 


Ir a mother and dad love each 
other and their child, the result 
will likely be a happy home. But 





the love for the child should be a 
sincere, unselfish love which helps 
a child develop a happy, healthy 
personality. “Smother love” keeps 
a child from developing self-con- 
fidence and independence. “Mar- 
tyr love” may be enjoyed by the 
parent, but it may make the child 
too dependent or selfish, or keep 
him tied to Mother’s apron strings. 

A mother and dad he can de- 
pend on will make a child feel 
secure. Material security is im- 
portant, but even more vital to the 
growth of a healthy personality is 
a friendly, dependable, secure 
home climate where parents are 
consistent in their attitudes. 

When a mother and dad take 
time to answer a child’s questions, 
he knows that they respect him as 
an individual. 








2. A sense of importance and a 
chance to grow up. A wise moth- 
er and dad will make their child 


feel that he is important in the 
family. They do not expect all 
children in the family to be alike, 
so they avoid comparisons. They 
give him a share in the home re-. 
sponsibilities and express appre- 
ciation for his efforts. 

They will also help him to grow 
up! They believe in independ- 
ence — with guidance —and they 
will let him grow at his own rate. 





8. Good times. In a happy 
home a mother and dad play with 
their children and welcome the 
children’s friends into the home. 





4. Religion. A mother and dad 
who try to live their religion seven 
days in the week will teach their 
child that what he is is more im- 
portant than what he says or does. 

How do you rate, Mother and 
Dad? 

Your child needs approval, ac- 
ceptance, recognition. 

How is the spirit in your home? 

Does it meet the needs of your 
child? 








































ReEcENTLY Thave received 
letters from some of you read- 
ers wanting to know about 
textile painting. So this month 
I decided to give you a “Bit” 
on decorating fabric with 
paint and brush. 

First of all, it’s easy to do, 
and at the same time it’s a 
nice hobby. The motif on the 
place mat and napkin you see 
pictured on this page is one 
of our quilt block designs, 
Forget-Me-Nots. I used a 
large motif on the place mat 
and a small one on the nap- 
kin. As you can see, I changed 
the position of the motif on 
each one to add variety. 

This place mat was a me- 
dium-green color, so I select- 
ed a lime-green color for the 
design. On the lime-green napkin 
I used a matching medium-green 
color. 

If you are interested in trying 
your hand at textile painting, you 
can buy beginners’ sets which in- 
clude several colors, brushes, some 
stencil paper, and a small instruc- 
tion leaflet. However, you may 
prefer to buy these items sepa- 
rately. 

When you select your material, 
try to choose white or light-col- 
ored cottons, rayons, and linens. 
Textile paints may be used on 
other fabrics, too. However, I 
would start with one of these 
easy-to-wash fabrics and then try 
something else later. 

There are five basic steps in 
textile painting: washing the fab- 
ric, mixing the colors, applying 








A simple design for beginners. 


the color to the fabric, letting the 
cloth dry thoroughly, and then 
“setting” the color with a hot iron. 
With a little practice, you will be 
able to master all of these five 
steps quickly and turn out some 
beautifully decorated materials. 

You can apply motifs to scarves, 
blouses, skirts, aprons, children’s 
clothes, and numerous household 
linens. Just think, you can mix 
the exact color you need! When 
you are creating or copying your 
motif, remember to start off with 
a large simple one. You need to 
cut out the design in stencil paper, 
using a razor blade or knife. 

If you want to know more about 
textile painting, we are offering 
a leaflet on our “Helps for Home- 
makers” page elsewhere in this 
issue. Betty Bowers. 
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To order your copy of our 
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Order Your New Fashion Book Now! 


Tue Spring-Summer Fashion Book is just 
out with fashions that have beautiful styling 
to reflect your gracious, tasteful way of life. 

All the fashions can be translated with 
equal ease to carefree, wash-easy cottons, as 
well as to dressier fabrics. 


styled bulky-top suit that does wonderful 


; breasted stole from Paris that tops a slender 

stalk of a sheath for new smartness. 

Other high-fashion yet simple sewing “finds” include: 

Newly “Orient-ated” fashions; slim-line and flared dresses 
with their own jackets; styles that do the most for your figure; 
fashions that move from day to evening in classic good taste; 
new fashion interest where you'd least expect it; separates in 
party parts and daytime versions; new resort and vacation sports 
translations; easy-sewing summer confections; graduation dresses 
with dancing ways; and children’s wear with a French accent. 

In short, scores of easy-to-make pattern designs. Send now 
for this book, and plan to sew your wardrobe for the season ahead. 


to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 


be delighted with a specially- 


your figure and with the double- 


new fashion guide, send 25 cents 











IN EVERY GIANT 
ECONOMY SIZE 


BOX OF BREEZE 


Get Breeze today! There’s a 
real Cannon kitchen towel 
in every Giant Economy 
size, a pastel Cannon face 
cloth in every Regular size. 
You’ve got to agree it’s perfect 
for all your wash or Lever 
Brothers will return your money! 


WHAT A 
DETERGENT! 
ITS PERFECT FOR 
EVERYTHING - 

. FAMILY WASH, 
-) DISHES—EVEN OUR 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT! / 


< jet OF . OF 

‘> Guaranteed 2 

Good Housekeeping 
2248 soveense 


KITCHEN TOWEL 
INSIDE 
: 25 


wa 

































If his every cough cuts 
through you like a knife... 








Se 





i acai RS 


Here’s relief from coughs of colds, so different 
it will change all your ideas about cough syrups! 


cuts duration of coughs by days. Was 
superior in every major respect to other 
leading cough preparations tested. 

Works fully as effectively on adults’ 
coughs as on children’s, and everybody 
likes the flavor. Try it today! 


LOOK WHAT HAPPENS IN THE THROAT 
WHEN COUGH SYRUP IS TAKEN: 


Magnified cross-section of 
throat membranes, showing 
tiny crevices. A cough syrup 
‘34 that misses these brings only 
partial relief. 

See how Vicks Cough Syrup 
4 gets into crevices, works 
XZ4 direct on cough-irri- 

ij tated membranes. 


Cetamium is one reason why new Vicks 
Medi-trating Cough Syrup is different 
from others—why it gives so much more 
relief. This remarkable penetrating in- 
gredient has spreading powers far be- 
yond that of ordinary liquids. It carries 
soothing medication to the cough-irri- 
tated membranes of the throat. That’s 
why Vicks Cough Syrup is named Medi- 
trating. It medicates as it penetrates. 
After extensive clinical tests, Boston 
doctors reported in a medical journal 
that this new cough syrup—because of 
Cetamium—relieves coughs of colds 
faster and more completely . . . actually 


RS ARE 
ALLA: 

















Vicks, Medi-trating, 
Cetamium are trademarks. 


eaniuts) (Cogea®) WICKS seurmc COUGH SYRUP 
h */ (aca TRATING 
> x ott By Makers of Famous Vicks VapoRub® 
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No more tears 


from ‘soap in the eyes’ 










/ 


WONT BURN 
or IRRITATE eyes! 


e Lathers quickly 
even in hard water 
e Rinses easily 


e Pure, gentle, safe 













New formula that 
SHEENS as it CLEANS 


SRR on 








e Leaves hair glossy soft 


e Easier to comb and manage 
e Wonderful for all the family 


59 and 9c 
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. 
H KE i a bookmark you can 
» 

make for your books. You can 
algo give them ta members of your 
family and to your friends. Mrs. 
Sylvia Bell sent mé.,a bookmark 
like this one. ba 

You will need some censtruc- 
tion paper, some paste, and’ some 
us¢d greeting cards or magaziies. 


Trace the diagram shown here, can and remove a 


y. award prizes for 


For the Littlest Folks " 


By MISS KATE 
4 


4 


riddle? Our neX contest is going 
, f0 be “My Favorite Riddle.” [ wil] 
whe best letters. 
The prizes will be\United States 
Savings Stamps: first prize $5, 
second prize, $3.50; third prize, 
$2.50; fourth prize, $1.50. Send 
your letter to Miss Kate,\ Home 
Department, The Prognessive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

This month is valentine ménth, 
and I’m sure you will want to $en¢ 
valentines to your favorite pedple 
Here’s one you can do very quick. 
ly. Ida M. Pardue sent me fthis 
idea. You'll ‘need to save gp 
small juice cans. Be sure to hay 
one for everyone you want tq send 
this special valentine to. 

This “can” valentine ig made 
with a small, empty cg. One 
which has held baby food or frozen 
juice is fine. Wash And dry the 
of the label, 


onfo a piece of construction paper ‘ With red nail polish, draw a heart 


anq@ cut it out. Now fold along 
ea¢h of the dotted lines. Then 
pagte the two back edges together. 

ut out some flowers or ani- 
mals from the cards or magazines 
and paste them onto the front. 
Naw put something heavy like a 
book on top of your bookmark 
and leave it there untj Ste 
dries. 

Do you know any riddles? Many 
little boys and girls your age like 
to say riddles. Here are a few 
that have been sent in to us: 

What question can never be 
answered by “yes”? (Are you 
‘asleep?) 

Round like an apple, deeper 
than a cup, all the king’s horses 
cannot pull it up. (A well.) 

If you are 10 years old or 
younger, why don’t you write me 
a letter and tell me your favorite 


FS (Orne 
hile I must go away to school, 


The pigs may play beside the pool;] 





with an arrow thfough it on one 
sidéwof the can; And on the other, 
print:“Can I Ye your valentine?” 

Have Youfver sent leaf Valen- 
tines to yur friends? They are 
so easy“to make, and they are 
differént, too. Scout around the 
Yard and see if you can find an 
evergreen bush or tree. Then se- 
lect some of the nicest looking 
leaves. Wash or wipe the leaves 
off with a clean rag. Now you 
are ready to start your Valentine 
message. You'll need a pencil to 
write your message. Write on the 


leaf itself, but don’t press too hard” 
or the leaf will tear. If the leaf ig” 


fairly large, you can write a two 
or three-word message like, ‘T 
love you.” If the leaves are small, 
write a word on each leaf. Put 
the leaves together and let the 
receiver unscramble the message. 















{And while J: study books alld 
The calves may tumble in the hi 













But I'll not envy them, I quess— 
School has its points, 1 will confess: 







































"Created for Gold Medal _ its better pastry | 
bry Treasure 


new and So easy, says Betty Crocker 


OF GENERAL MILLS 








S going 
” T will 
letters, 
| States 
ze $5, 
| prize 
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DELICIOUS FILLED WITH CREAMED HAM, TUNA, OR CHICKEN FOR MAIN DISHES .. . FRUIT, ICE CREAM, OR PUDDING FOR DESSERT.. 


APR AAR 










GOLDEN TREASURE TARTS 





An exciting ne 2 1/4 cups sifted 1 top. salt 
elas ae Passion = Pi’ GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen. 3/4 cup FLUFFO 
y er especially for Go eda tested” Flour 5 to 6 thsp. water 


“Kitchen-tested” Flour! It’s fun to work with ; 
Heat oven to 425°. Mix Gold Medal Flour, salt. Cut 


and > > 

+ easy to shape. It’s pastry that’s better... in Fluffo. Sprinkle with water, mix well with fork. 
utifully golden, flaky, tender ...a wonder- Round up dough, roll out thin about 1/8” thick. Cut 

ful“come-back-for-seconds” pastry. But that’s into 5” squares or circles. Prick with fork. Place 


Gold ! 2 over inverted custard cups or salad molds on baking 
Medal for you! Whatever you bake, de sheet. Bake 12 to 15 minutes. Cool before removing 


pendable Gold Medal works with all the other from cups. Makes 12. Serve with fillings of your 
ingredients to help you bake it better! choice. See recipe folder in Gold Medal sack for 
“ other suggestions. 


1 Bake it Better wr» GOLD MEDAL | 


tHe Kitchen-tested' Fiour 
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Beautify Your Bedroom 


With Thrifty, Colorful Cottons 


they’re receiving rooms for all the odds and ends 
from the rest of the house—the old living room 
draperies, the chair with the broken rungs, the little 
table that doesn’t fit’ in anyplace else. 
If you'd like to form a rescue party for a shabby 
bedroom, call in colorful cottons. They can help 
“tie” a motley collection of furniture together with 
beautiful color harmony. They'll give the room a 
crisp, “spruced-up” look, they’re. washable, and 
they're inexpensive. 

First, find the color scheme for your room ina 
well designed pattern, check, or stripe in a cotton 
material. The designers who plan such fabrics 

know all about color harmony, so you can rely 
on their judgment. Plan to use one color from 
the pattern—a pale or grayed-down shade—in 
largest quantity. Use a second color in small- 
er amounts, and even less of a third color. 


[: so easy for bedrooms to look nondescript. Often 


For the room shown in the watercolor below, we 
chose the colors pink, green, and lavender, he 
shades were borrowed from the striped cotton mate. 
rial in the center of the group at left. These thee 
pieces of material are plain-weave denim, made jp 
“coordinated” colors by the manufacturer to simplify 
the job of matching them. 4 

We chose pale pink as the background color and 
painted the walls to match the pink stripe. The og 
ton rug is green, a deeper shade, and the chair js 
slip-covered in the green cotton material. The layep. 
der turns up in the spreads and the mats on the 
flower pictures over the beds. 

Since we used quite a bit of the stripe for oy. 
tains and dust ruffles, we avoided introducing any 
other pattern in this room. Too many pattems 
can give you a confused feeling. They can make 
your bedroom look anything but restful—and that 
first and foremost, is what a bedroom should be, 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Illustration by Gertrude Roebuck 


\uuring 


A bedroom should be a soothing place for sleeping, and a pleasant place for waking up. 
The pretty cotton fabrics and the light walls give it a serenely cheerful air, and the green cotton rug adds to its comfort and colot. 


There’s nothing dark and gloomy about this one 
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WAFFLE SYRUP Meg 
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Watch for GEORGE GOBEL in “THE BIRDS AND THE BEES,” A Paramount Picture in VistaVision—Color by Technicolor 


"S-u-r-e, Karo’s delicious...’specially with a spork!” 


says George Gobel 


Alice (The real Mrs. Gobel): A spork! Why, George... I never had 
8 much fun eating pancakes and Karo Syrup! 


George: Well, sur-r-re you never, Alice. Karo’s spork is a spoon and a 


fork in one... and you can’t hardly get them like that any more. 
No, sir-e-e, Bob! 

Alice: Pancakes taste so good this way ...my delicious Karo Syrup 
stays right on the spork! 


George: Every pancake lover’ll want one, I reckon, I reckon! 
An’ take it from ol’ lonesome George, pardner ... nobody makes 
Wal, rich-pouring syrup like Karo. That’s the best kind! 


Alice: And this new maple-y Karo Waffle Syrup is just wonderful! 
1s 80 rich-flavored without over-sweetness! 


George: It shore is, Alice! And, sa-a-a-y, neighbor... you better 
send for your Karo sporks right away! 


Get KARO SPORKS for 
pancake eatin’ fun! 


3 SPORKS FOR $1.00 


and 2 Karo labels. 


@ Send today! Nothing like it! Smart, 
beautiful, useful Original Rogers 
Silverplate Spork® (a spoon and fork 
in one) for wonderful fun eating pan- 
cakes, waffles, desserts. Perfect for 
children, too. Mail $1.00 and two 
Karo Syrup labels for each 3 Sporks 
you want to: Karo Spork, Box 
654, New York 46, N. Y. Print your 
name and address clearly. 

Offer void in any state, territory, or munici- 


pality where prohibited, taxed or otherwise 
restricted. Offer expires June 30, 1956. 


3 KINDS OF KARO 
© DARK (blue label) ¢ LIGHT (red label) 
© WAFFLE SYRUP (maple-y) 


Produced by Corn Products Refining Co. 





Crystals made from real oranges 
are right in this new mix 


An entirely new delight in a cake! Real fresh fruit flavor, and you dont squeeze an 
orange or grate a rind. Country-fresh e688 are ener 5 into the mix, too. Milk is all you add. 
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Home Agent Olna P. Wright (right) and Mrs. Fred Brewster, li- 
brarian, refill the bookracks for Mrs. Wright’s car-trunk library. 
Note the rack (on table) ; it’s built to fit into the trunk of the car. 


A Library That 
Really Circulates 


There’s more rural reading in Choctaw 


County, Ala., since the books go riding. 


By Jasper Jernigan 


Farm folks in Choctaw County, 
Ala., are reading more these days. 

They give the credit to their 
home demonstration agent, Mrs. 
Olna P. Wright. She has devised 
a plan whereby rural families, 
wherever they live, can get books 
from the county public library. 

The library project in Choctaw 
County had its beginning a little 
over a year ago when members 
of the home demonstration coun- 
cil became interested in establish- 
ing a public library. The ladies 
contacted members of the court 
of county commissioners and local 
civic organizations and asked for 
funds to buy books and space to 
house them. A room was provided 
in the courthouse, and money con- 
tributed by local county groups. 

When the library first opened 
its doors, sufficient funds were not 
available to hire a librarian, so 
members of the home demonstra- 
tion clubs volunteered their time 
and kept the library open two 
days a week. 

As the project grew in popu- 
larity, Probate Judge Hunter Phil- 

and members of the county 

governing body appropriated 
more money for the library. The 
money was used to hire Mrs. Fred 
Brewster, a graduate librarian, 
two days each week. 

Continuing their support of the 
library this year, home demon- 


stration members are raising $500 
for the purchase of new books. 

Although the library made prog- 
ress during its first year, rural 
folks did not have a chance to 
get books regularly. It was then 
that Mrs. Wright decided that she 
would make a special effort to get 
books in the hands of people out- 
side the city limits. The home 
leader made a rolling library out 
of her car. In spite of the limited 
space for books in the trunk, she 
believed that with careful selec- 
tion of reading material she could 
provide a big service for her home 
demonstration members. 

County Agent Matthew Sexton 
chipped in and built racks to fit 
the trunk of Mrs. Wright’s car. 
She could carry about 250 books 
without any trouble. 

Now Mrs. Wright operates a 
regular rolling library that serves 
17 communities of the county 
where she holds monthly home 
demonstration club meetings. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made 
to let rural customers keep books 
from one meeting to the next—this 
is about a month. To make full 
use of the books in a community, 
members of the HD club encour- 
age families to swap books be- 
tween visits from the library. 

How is the project working out? 
Mrs. Wright says she checks out 
an average of 150 books each 
month. What’s more, the rolling 
library project, which is less than 
a year old, continues to grow. 
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Book by Alabamian 


Portrait With Music, by Lucile Hargrove Reynolds. The au- 
thor, a talented poet and also an able musician and composer, 
harvests her gifts in a delightful blend. Mrs. Reynolds’ poems 
(several have appeared in The Progressive Farmer) have been 
published widely. When this lyric poet writes, she fairly sings 
of the abiding values—of the homemaker, wife, mother, nature 
lover... . (Banner Press, Box 1, Emory University, Ga., $2.) 


Best for the Best-Loved Foods 
because Jewel (and only Jewel) 


Combines the Purest 
BEST FRYING—BEST BAKING 


Shortening’s 





When shortening smokes 
it turns to harmful acids. 


Jewel is 
smokeless all the 
way to 420° 


\ Ordinary 
shortenings smoke 
( about the time they \ 
fry...370° 











Jewel’s 50° safety margin means 
smokeless frying ... free from hard- 
to-digest, bitter-tasting acids. 





Ordinary thin shortenings melt 
together under the rolling pin. 








Jewel stays in 
tiny flakes... you can't 
roll ‘em out. 











Jewel keeps crusts in tender, flaky 
layers from pie board to pie plate. 
Try it. Your crust will be as good as 
the filling. 





So-called all-purpose shortenings 
contain synthetic blending agents 
(chemical compounds). Not Jewel! 











Jewel is always easy to cream, yet 
it’s snow-white pure, the best kind 
for making home-recipe creamed 
cakes tall and terrific. 














Jewel -DISCOVERED 
CMA PROCESS 


does what shortening people have been 
trying to do for years... blend the best 
frying with the best baking shortening 
in purest form. The result is a truly all- 
purpose shortening .. . honestly as good 
for delicious, acid-free frying as for big, 
velvety cakes, tender biscuits and flak- 
ier pie crusts, That’s wonderful Jewel. 
Get some... do! 


Jewel 


Pp , 
YRE sHorreN/™ 





FREES! iiiustrated recipe booklet. Write 
for “Biscuit Tricks and Pies,” c/o Jewel 
Shortening Recipe, Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 2 Saw Gooe Fameaily, Bie 
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Busy mother teaches her youngsters how to cook 


Tampa Cook Wins 6 Awards 
at The Florida State Fair 


Carolyn and big brother John take 
a professional view of their mother’s 
awards—they, too, are prize-win- 
ning cooks! And little Michael has 
ambitions in that line, too! Mrs. 
John Ezzell won her latest prizes 
last year—6 awards in the Florida 
State Fair’s cooking competition. 
Naturally Mrs. Ezzell gives her 
children plenty of cooking tips. . . 
and when a recipe calls for yeast 
Mrs. Ezzell advises using Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. “‘It’s so 
fast and easy,”’ she says. ‘‘And con- 
venient, too— keeps for months.”’ 


Ask any prize-winning cook what 
yeast she uses. Chances are she’ll 
say Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast! Out of more than 9000 cooks 
surveyed, over 90% depend on 
Fleischmann’s. It’s more convenient 
to make yeast-raised specialties with 
this dry yeast handy . . . it keeps for 
months. And it’s easy to use—rises 
in a jiffy. If you bake at home— get 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 





















THAT ASSURES YOU 


FRESH 


SUGAR ! 






REFINED IN NEARBY SAVANNAH 





| FASTEST KNOWN SKIN RELIEF J : 


Many doctors Want faster relief from pimples, rashes, other 
externally caused skin irritations? Wash skin | 

report results thoroughly twice daily with superfatted, mildly 

medicated CUTICURA SOAP. Apply 
In 1 to 3 days Nee _. CUTICURA MEDICATED LIQUID fre- I 
with new . <a quently. You'll get instant relief from | 







Tieuce  discomfort—faster healing aid—with this 
Cuticura C wij@m sensational new greaseless, fast-drying, “in- i 
method visible” antiseptic. Buy at druggists. Soap, | 


3 ’ : 


only 25¢. Liquid, 60¢, or send 10¢ to cover r 
mailing costs for generous sample of both. 
CUTICURA, Dept. HB, Malden 48, Mass. 





os. a 





MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs or price 
lists from an advertiser—but the most important time of all is when you place your order. 
That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you are to get the protection of our 
advertising guarantee. Just say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or 
“lam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer.” 


Sometimes a reader writes for an advertiser’s catalog and then forgets to mention us 
when he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more important to 
mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 


You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer ot the time you place your order with any Progressive Farmer advertiser. And 
please do this at that time though you may have already mentioned our magazine in previous 
correspondence. 
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Don’t Lose Your Baby | 


Before It’s Born 





By Dr. W. Wyan Washburn 


“Doctor, I think I am going 
to lose my baby.” 

This agonized plea for help 
may come in the office or in the 
middle of the night. It is always a 
message the doctor cannot ignore. 

It is frightening for a pregnant 
woman to realize she is about to 
lose her child. There is danger of 
bleeding, pain, or other complica- 
tions which may require surgery. 

“Miscarriage” and “abortion” 
mean the same thing, which is 
that a woman loses her baby be- 
fore she has been carrying it five 
and one-half to six months. There 
are many causes for abortion: 

Nature may make a mistake. 
Quite often when there is an im- 
perfect baby, nature allows it to 
be destroyed so the process can 
start over again. It is hard to ex- 
pect nature to make millions of 
babies every year without occa- 
sionally making an imperfect one. 


The new embryo may be at- 
tached in the wrong place and 
thus receive too little nourishment 
for proper growth; or the mother 
may have a tumor or growth in 
the uterus which interferes. 

Infections such as gonorrhea or 
syphilis often cause abortions. 

A serious accident, such as a 
fall downstairs or an automobile 
smashup, may cause the mother to 
lose her baby. 

Acute and chronic rheumatic 
heart disease may leave the circu- 
lation so impaired that the baby 
does not get enough oxygen. In 
order to conserve the strength of 
the mother, nature casts the child 
aside. There may be an imbal- 
ance of hormones or glandular 
secretions in the mother’s body 
which leads to habitual abortion. 

There may be a criminal abor- 
tion in which the mother does not 
want her baby and goes to some 
unscrupulous person who may be 
successful in causing her to lose it. 
This practice is against the law 
and is morally wrong. It is very, 
very dangerous, and often causes 


the death of the mother, as wel} 
as the child. 

If a child is born after six 
months’ gestation, it is not called 
a miscarriage, but a premature 
birth. Few babies born at less than 
seven months’ gestation survive, 


There will be a few abortions 
no matter how good the care, but 
here are some general rules which 
could save a lot of babies: 

1. Any woman in the child. 
bearing age who expects to have 
children should have a thorough 
physical examination at least once 
a year, whether she is pregnant or 
not. If a woman is pregnant, she 
should be examined carefully for 
any signs of disease, deficiency, or 
defect. This should include chest 
X ray, blood count, hemoglobin, 
urine analysis, and tests for blood 
type and Rh sensitivity. 

2. Select a good doctor, either 
your family doctor or a good ob- 
stetrician. Follow his advice, 

8. See your doctor at least once 
a month during pregnancy, twice 
a month during last two months. 

4. Be especially cautious dur- 
ing the first three or four months 
of pregnancy, since the majority 
of miscarriages occur during that 
period. At that time the uterus is 
adjusting itself to pregnancy, is 
enlarging rapidly, and may be 
quite sensitive to sudden move 
ments or violent pressure. Such 
violent exercises as horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, or golf may have to be 
foregone. Let someone else do 
hard work involving heavy lifting, 
stooping, bending, or turning. 

5. During pregnancy, it is espe- 
cially important to have a well 
balanced diet with all the neces- 
sary proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
minerals, and vitamins. Some 
physicians prescribe extra calcium 
and vitamins. Overweight should 
be avoided but you shouldnt 
starve for your figure. 

6. In case of bleeding, pain, o 
any other sign you do not under 
stand, call your doctor at once. 


To an Unborn Child 
By Alma Roberts Giordan 


To you I give the eyes to better see 

Than ever I could, how the year grows old, 
Wisely and well, accepting graciously 
Approaching winter with its stringent cold. 

How grass turns amber; how the leaves go red; 
How hay stands waiting; how the sky sweeps clean 
Of haze and dust, leaving wisps of white thread 
Seattered across her floor to break the sheen. 


To you, my child, I give the marigold, 
The purple aster growing in the field; 
Perception of the wonders of earth’s hold; 
And love, and all the power it can wield. 
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Don’t suffer needlessly. Get quick 
and comforting relief from head- 
aches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
lar aches and functional periodic 
pains. Use quick-dissolving, fast-act- 
ing ““BC’’ Headache Tablets and 
Powders. “BC” is a special combina- 
tion of several medically tested pain- 
relieving ingredients. Once you use 
it, you'll understand why “BC” is the 
fastest-selling headache powder in 
America—why “BC” Tablets gain in 
popularity day by day. There isn’t 
anything better or faster for head- 
ache relief. Try “BC” Headache Tab- 
lets or Powders today. “BC” Powders, 
10c & 25c. “BC” Tablets 10c, 25c and 
bottles of 50 and 100 tablets. 





PROPORTION-IZED 


Halt-Size 


FASHION CATALOG 


Everything for YOU 
who wear Half-Sizes! 
Enjoy better fit and 
save money too. Shop 
by mail from Hayes 
Catalog of Half-Size 
Fashions, sizes 124% to 
26%, Proportion-ized 
to fit you perfectly. 


Bright red piping and 
red flower accent this 
lovely domino-printed 
Cotton Broadctoth 
h Frock, only $3.98, 
Others $2.98 to 
$16.98. Shoes and 
hose. Also coats, 
suits, sportswear, 
robes, underwear, 
+i, Proportion-ized, 
. and priced low. 
SIZES § 98 Mail coupon for FREE 
ey Hayes Style Catalog. 




















Our Women Speak— 


About “Oniony”’ Beef, ° 
Straw Mat Hat, Tasty Popcorn 


“Ir you should ever suffer the 
misfortune we did about ‘grass- 
fed beef,’ I believe you will find 
our solution helpful,” writes Mrs. 
A. B. Turnbull, Jr., of Stephens 
County, Ga. 

“We had a 700-pound beef that 
just couldn’t be caught and stable 
fed —that is, unless we’d had a 
crew of cowboys handy with las- 
sos. Working up the meat was an 
unpleasant task, due to the strong 
odor of wild onions and grass. We 
were told that in all probability 
most of it would not be fit to eat, 
but we went ahead and packaged 
and froze it. 

“After all, that was a lot of meat 
just to throw away! Then we be- 
gan thinking of ways it might be 
used to be palatable. The vo-ag 
teacher suggested Brunswick stew 
as one method that had proved 
successful to others in our fix, so 
we made up several batches of 
that, packaged and froze them. 

“The ground meat, with plenty 
of onion and a hearty dash of 
homemade or commercial sauces 
was good, too. Then we tried 
making barbecue, and that was 
another success. Admittedly, we 
made the barbecue sauce very 
highly seasoned, but many people 
prefer it that way. 

“A pot roast with three medium- 
size onions, quartered, plus a large 
raw potato, worked fine. To be 
really fancy with the better cuts, 
such as rib roasts, we experiment- 
ed with sauerbraten recipes, soak- 
ing the meat overnight in vinegar 
and spices. That was delicious. 

“We haven’t yet found a solu- 
tion for those big juicy T-bone 
steaks that we’d love to have broil- 
ed rare, but we're working on it! 
At least we’ve found enough ways 
to use the strong meat happily so 
that our beef won’t be a total loss.” 


Crave something different in the 
popcorn line? Ruth Stocks, De 
Kalb County, Ga., suggests add- 
ing a spoonful of peanut butter 
to the regular butter you put on 
your corn. 


“When the waist of my little 
niece’s dress becomes too short, 
writes Mrs. E. L. Gipson, Hancock 
County, Ga., “I remove the waist 
and put elastic in the bottom, 
making a midriff. I use the skirt 
to make shorts or add a band from 
leftover material. This makes a 
nice play suit, and gives much 
more wear from the outgrown 
garments.” 


With beds of three sizes to pro- 
vide for, Jane Williams, Dade 
County, Fla., has worked out a 
system for finding the right sized 
sheet quickly in her linen closet. 


She threads her sewing machine 
with a different color for each size 
sheet and makes a row of stitch- 
ing clear across the lower hem. 
The mark is easy to see, for the 
color runs along the entire width 
of the sheet. One is red, one blue, 
and the other green. 





From two straw plate mats from 
the 10-cent store, Emily Cook 
Deaver, of Bibb County, Ga., 
made herself a fetching hat for 36 
cents and literally sold the hat off 
her head for $5. 

“I bought one 25-cent mat and 
one 10-cent size mat,” writes Mrs. 
Deaver, “and ripped the border off 
the smaller mat. With this border 
straw, I made a flat, tailored bow 
for the front and make-believe 
clip-on tabs for each side. The hat 
is kept on the head by slipping a 
bobbypin through these loops and 
through the hair. The remaining 
portion of the 10-cent mat I tacked 
on top of larger mat for the make- 
believe crown.” 


Plant seed in little compart- 
ments of egg cartons, suggests 
Mrs. Tom Neeley. When they 
come up, plants are in little 
squares of soil, easy to lift out 
and replant. 


“A rainy-day pastime for my lit- 
tle girl,” writes Mrs. J. Miller 
Cade, Volusia County, Fla., “is to 
string colored buttons from my 
used button box. One day I had 
her string all red buttons on one 
string, blue on another, and so on. 
Now when I look for the colors, I 
am saved much time.” 


To save time when quilting, 
Mrs. Walter Hembree, Banks 
County, Ga., threads each quilting 
needle in a pack with the length 
of thread that is most convenient 
for her. She sticks all the thread- 
ed needles in a pincushion. 


Leftover wallpaper makes pret- 
ty matching place mats for the 
dining room, writes Mrs. Glen G. 
Cornell, Madison County, Ala. 
She cuts the mat out with pinking 
shears, and coats with shellac. 


Editor's Note.—We pay $2 for 
items used in this column. They 
must be original suggestions from 
your own experience. Send tips to 
Our Women Speak, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Alla. 
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Make your toddlers fashion 
plates with outfits you dyed 

to match with Rit—right in your 
washing machine. And do toss in 
Sister’s gloves (how little girls 
love ’em) and a flock of socks 


25% 


all purpose ® 
The finest dye... 
the guaranteed dye 
(for all fabrics except 
glass or mineral fiber) 


tints and dyes 


Available in Canada at Same Low Price 
RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6 


for tip-to-toe color. 
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EVEN IF YOU’VE NEVER BAKED A 





BISCUIT 


you'll bake perfect ones with this can’t-fail recipe! 
No kneading—no rolling—no cutting-in shortening! 


Yes, indeed! You can have your man sitting down to the tenderest, 
lightest, richest, homemade-tasting biscuits he ever ate—just 
about as quick as you could open a can! Mother’s Best Flour 
perfected this new recipe that’s so fail-proof biscuits can’t come 
out any way but perfect—so quick and easy that for all cooks, 
it’s bound to revolutionize biscuit- baking. Try it and see! 











EASY BUTTERMILK BISCUITS 


43 SIFT 2 cups Mother’s Best Self-Rising 
Flour (measured after sifting) with % tea- 
spoon baking soda. Salt and leavening are 
already in the flour, accurately measured 
and blended. Make a well in center. 


(2) STIR in % cup soft shortening and % 
cup buttermilk or sour milk. Easy? You 
just stir with a fork until mixture leaves 
the sides of the bowl and clings to the fork. 
Now you're ready to: 


t) PAT out, with floured hands on light- 
ly floured board, until 42 in. thick. Fold in 
half. Pat out again '% in. thick. Cut with 
floured 2-in. cutter. Bake on ungreased pan 
in 450° oven 10 minutes. Makes 16. 


NOTE: When using Mother’s Best Plain Flour, sift 2 teaspoons baking 
powder and 1 teaspoon salt with dry ingredients. 


Try this recipe 
that’s tailor-made for the 
flour that’s 


OVEN TESTED 


before you buy it—to make 
your home-baking best 


Mother's — 










Best FLOUR 


Guaranteed 
to Out-Bake, 
Out-Taste all 
other flours 
Plain or 
self-rising 





ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS—aLso MANUFACTURERS OF DUNCAN 


WINES MIXES, MOTHER'S BEST CORN MEAL, RED HAT FEEDS 
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Members of St. Clair Development Committee. Left to right, seated: 
W. D. Jackson, assistant county agent; the Rev. F. F. Glidewell; Paul 





Turner, chairman; Miss Iola Roberts, secretary-treasurer; Donald 
Comer, Sr. Standing, left to right: F. O. Whitten, E. O. Littlejohn, 
Edwin Holladay, B. H. Haynes, and H. L. Eubanks, county agent, 


They Work for 


Progress in St. Clair 


Tuoucu denying being magi- 
cians, the St. Clair Development 
Committee has pulled some siz- 
able rabbits out of the civic hat 
during the past two years. 

The first aim of this group is “to 
make St. Clair County, Ala., a bet- 
ter place in which to live.” They 
go further than that, however; 
they want to make St. Clair “the 
best county in America from every 
standpoint.” 

A county bookmobile is one of 
their latest accomplishments. It’s 
been covering St. Clair on a pub- 
lished schedule since last Septem- 
ber. The development committee 
promoted and coordinated the 
project. Money for it comes from 
the board of education, county 
commission, and Avondale Mills. 
Pell City furnishes headquarters, 
and the librarian is Mrs. Frankye 
G. Awtry, with Frank Palmer as 
assistant. Both live in Ashville. 

Some 150,000 tree seedlings 
have already been put out through 
a program sponsored by the com- 
mittee. Many were furnished by 
Coosa River Newsprint Company 
and from the county agent’s office. 
The 4-H clubs and Future Farm- 
ers of America set out the trees. 

The committee is now investi- 
gating the promotion of “Junior 
Achievement” groups. They’re 
also working on making scholar- 
ships available for deserving boys 
and girls. 

Another plan of the committee 


is to make the county a better 
quail-hunting area. Residents are 
planting bird feed to increase the 
number of birds in St. Clair, 

The committee also hopes to 
put into operation a Federal Say- 
ings and Loan Association as soon 
as approval can be obtained from 
Washington. 

Poultry and egg production has 
been increased, and committees 
are plugging to get more people 
to install henhouses. E. O. Little- 
john, chairman of the _ poultty- 
production committee, states that 
there is still a definite shortage of 
chickens and eggs in the county. 

The committee has ordered 
fruit tree seedlings and other 
plants which they will make im- 
mediately available to both farm 
and city folks in the county who 
would like to plant them. 

And take a look at some of their 
other goals: 1) everybody attend- 
ing the church of his choice; 2) 
the highest possible percentage of 
young people going from gram- 
mar school to high school, and 
subsequently to college; and 8) as 
many people as possible owning 
their homes and farms. 

Financing for various projects 
in the county is the next problem 
to be attacked. Donald Comer, 
Sr., who is credited with originat- 
ing the county-improvement idea, 
is in charge of investigating pros 
pects for making money available 
to St. Clair County borrowers. 
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‘Tasty New Tuna Casserole 


Use either Water Maid or Mahatma Rice 
... no need to use high-priced rice 











Here’s all you do to prepare Water Maid or Mahatma 
... and they cost you less than 2c a serving 








SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSESESSESESES 











Just measure Cover and cook Serve a tasty dish 
he called “Direct No need to stir or watch— No need to rinse or drain 
Hest Method” is printed on just let cook for the time . . . white, light, fluffy— 


every package. given in recipe. every time. 


WATER MAID Rice -x<:. 
MAHATMA Rice =» 


Tuna-Rice Louisiane 


2 cups cooked Water Maid or Mahatma Rice 

1 can (7 ounces) tuna fish, drained 

1 cup grated Cheddar cheese 

Y% cup pimientos, lengthwise strips 

1 teaspoon prepared mustard 

Y%4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup canned green peas (including 3 cup 
liquid) 

1 cup diluted evaporated milk (¥2 cup water) 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 


Mix ingredients lightly. Turn into a 
greased 114-qt. baking dish. Bake at 
400°F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 6 servings. 














: Rice | 
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Why dont 
va Served 
‘Mus. J----? 


Mrs. J— is pretty, poised and friendly. 
You’d think that both men and women 
would like to talk to her, like to have her 
around. But she’s careless about “the 
one unforgivable fault.” So she’s seldom 
invited back a second time. 


Any woman may be the victim of “em- 
barrassing odor” without realizing it. For 
a douche is ineffective unless it both 
cleanses and deodorizes. What a differ- 
ence just a teaspoonful of “Lysol” brand 
disinfectant makes, when it’s added to 
the douche water! It kills odor-producing 
bacteria rapidly, on contact. It helps 
keep you free from “embarrassing odor” 
for long periods. It spreads into all the 
folds and crevices to give you complete 
assurance of personal cleanliness. 


The antiseptic, action of “Lysol” is 
not only gentle, it’s beneficial... bland 
and harmless to delicate feminine tissues. 
Therefore, use “‘Lysol’’ 
whenever you feel or know 
there’s a need for internal 
cleansing. It’s far better to 
be sure of your feminine 
charm than to run the 
slightest risk of offending. 
Write for free booklet on 
medically-approved methods 
of douching. (Sent in plain 
envelope.) Send name and 
address to “Lysol,” Dept. 
PF562, Bloomfield, N. J. 


66, 












Brand Disinfectant 
® 








SPOOLS 
SEWING 
THREADS 






GU. 





SPOOLS for only ig, or $1.00 for 100 spools of 
wonderful mercerized thread! (Pls. include 10¢ extra for 
postage or $1.10 in all.) Comes in black and white and 
every color you can t of. 16 shades of blue alone! Now 
can match any color under the sun! Perfect for mend- 
ig, darning, sewing, patching. LIMIT—8 orders per cus- 
tomer. Immediate delivery. Send $1. o C. O. D.’s. 
If you order TODAY, we'll include Needle Threader FREE! 
We have thousands of satisfied customers, You'll be pleased, 
too. AGENTS WANTED—Make big money. Free Plans 
and detalls with your order. 
QUALITY THREAD C8.,80X 534,305 KNOWLTON ST. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Color 


Transfers 


By Betty Jones 
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1815 — Nine woodland scenes 
about 3% x 7 inches each in orange 
and blue. Dye-fast and washable. 
No embroidery needed. Hot-iron 
them onto cloth. 





Order transfers by number 
for 25 cents each from Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 














1852—Yellow daisies and but- 
tercups with green leaves. Just 
iron on; 27 daisies, 36 buttercups. 





clothes. Eighteen motifs in red 
and blue from 14x 2 to 2x5 inches. 





Quilt Blocks 


By Betty Jones 

















1685—Forget-Me-Nots, a beau- 
tiful applique design. It'll look 
nice in blue and white material 














1686—Mexican Siesta is another 
applique design. An unusual motif. 








Order any of these quilt blocks 
by name and number for 15 
cents each. Address your letter 
to Betty Jones, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


























1687 — Parasol Block, a lovely 
quilt pattern to use printed mate- 
rials. Use some plain fabrics, too. 

















1688 — Quilter’s Delight is a 
quilt motif that must be pieced. 

















1689 —Good Cheer, a good 
name for such a bold quilt design. 





QUICKER NOW 


with new, improved 


MUSTEROLE 


Here’s headline news if you're 
aching from a cold! That famous 
remedy, Musterole, now has a new 
formula with a new special in- 
gredient! Now, quicker than ever, 
it locates and elps relieve the 
deep-seated ache and pain of 
chest colds! Don’t wait and suf- 
fer! Rub on New, Improved Mus- 
terole now and feel quicker relief 
than you’ve ever experienced be- 
fore for aching chest and muscu- 
lar soreness! 

Musterole’s exclusive new for- 
mula now has deeper action! Now 
relieves the painful kinks and 
sore, stiff muscles of a cold faster 
and more effectively! 

Its comforting permeating heat 
helps break up acute upper bron- 
chial congestion! Its vaporized 
heat — extra-medicated vapors 
rising from the chest — helps 
loosen that localized nasal and 
throat congestion, those stabbing 
coughs of a cold! 

Warm and soothing as a sunny 
poultice on aching chest, throat 
and back, Improved Musterole’s 
special new ingredient now goes 
to inflamed muscles and tissue 
with rapid relief! Many doctors 
have recommended Musterole for 
years! 

This is the only rub in three 
different strengths: Child’s Mild, 
Regular for adults, Extra Strong 
for severe cases. All are improved. 
‘Insist on New, Improved Muster- 
ole. More for your money—still 
the same price. 











HOW TO SWEETEN UP 
YOUR WHOLE INSIDES! 


Tomorrow Feel Frisky as a Kitten! 


Amazing Laxative-Stomach Sweetener 
Now in pleasant TABLETS too! 


Half-alive, headachy, when stom- 
ach is soured by constipation? 
Black-Draught* relieves constipa- 
tion overnight. Helps sweeten sour 
stomach at same time! 

No harsh griping. Made from 
eee vegetable herbs. Thoroughly 

ut gently uncorks clogged intes- 
tines. Brings comforting relief in 
morning. Then life looks sunny 
again! Get Black-Draught today. 


*In Powder or Granulated form...and 








now in new, easy-to-take Tablets, too! 
When constipation 
FOR CHILDREN sours children’s di- 
estion and disposition, get Syrup of Black~- 
raught. They love this honey-sweet liquid! 
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Genuine Rockdale Monuments 
and Markers. Full Price $14.95 
and up. Satisfaction or MON- 
EY BACK. We freight. 
Compare our fee prices. 
WRITE FOR fret CATALOG. 


ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. + DEPT. 231 © JOLIET, AL. 
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February 
Flower 


. Tips 


By Henry J. Smith 


New flowers: A floribunda 
rose which produces perfect 
miniatures of tea rose form is 
Circus. This heavy-blooming 
rose is ideal for cutting and 
arranging, as flowers last for 
days. The delicate little blooms 
are ideal for corsages. Set Circus 
this month in Lower South, dur- 
ing March in Middle South, wait 
until early April in Upper South. 

Among the new annuals this 
year are Pigmy Primrose Mari- 
gold. This is a low, compact plant 
about 6 inches high, spreading 
about 12 inches across. It’s ideal 
for confined areas and for use as 
the low mass at base of tall an- 
nuals or shrubs. When flowers 
first open, they have small red 
markings near base of petals. 

Floradale Rose Snapdragon has 
wonderful color and keeping qual- 
ities. The flowers are produced 
from early season until frost. 

Also new and interesting are 
two zinnias, Kismet and Burpee 
Gold. Kismet is a flaming red 
with fully double flowers which 
measure 5 inches across when 
grown in good soil. A heavy- 
blooming variety, Kismet pro- 
duces many flowers with strong 
stems. Burpee Gold has double 
blooms with slightly curled petals 
which give a fluffy, informal ap- 
pearance, Plants are strong, grow- 
ing 2% to 3 feet tall—ideal for use 
behind low-growing annuals. 

Let’s try some of these new 
flowers along with old favorites. 


Early bird: In Middle and Up- 
per South, annual flowers may be 
started indoors now for quicker 
blooms. An enclosed porch or 
window with southern exposure 
is ideal spot for a seed flat or 
window box. Prepare soil of equal 
parts of sand, peat moss, and gar- 
den soil. In order to avoid damp- 
ing-off disease, place soil in 160- 
degree oven for one-half hour in 
order to sterilize it. You can sow 
three or four different kinds of 
flower seed in one flat, devoting 
one row to each. Keep damp. 
When little plants have two true 
eaves, you may thin, transplant, 
and add a bit of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Just as soon as cold dan- 
ger has passed, set them outside 


. Atlee Burpee Co., Photo 
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Floradale Rose Snapdragon grows 
to about 2 inches, with half the 
height covered with large, rose- 
pink flowers, blotched with yellow. 


in flowerbeds. Among the flowers 
which do well with this start are 
petunia, snapdragon, aster, calen- 
dula, cornflower, and alyssum. 


Yard management: If you're 
one of the lucky ones with very 
large azaleas, they may be pruned 
and shaped while in bloom. Cut 
branches make wonderful flower 
arrangements. Summer-flowering 
shrubs such as crepe myrtle and 
butterfly bush may be pruned in 
Coastal South at this time. Wait 
until middle of month in Central 
South, last of month and early 
March in Upper South. Spring- 
flowering shrubs such as spirea, 
flowering quince, and forsythia 
should be pruned just after bloom- 
ing. Begin dusting or spraying 
roses every 10 days with a multi- 
purpose pesticide. Sow lawn grass 
seed in extreme South, wait until 
early March in Middle South, late 
March and early April in Upper 
South. 

Perennials such as asters, dai- 
sies, and day lilies may be set in 
Lower South at this time. 


Room with a view: Now’s the 
time to plan the placement of 
landscape shrubs and grouping 
of flowerbeds. Major windows 
and doors which open to outside 
are ideal “view passages” for 
bringing the out-of-doors into the 
home. I'd suggest that you stand 
at such a door or, window, and 
look into the yard. Spot those 
areas which are in full view, as 
well as any objectionable sights. 
Then, make plans for shrubbery 
borders and hedges which will 
grow into pictures of beauty. 

Perennials and annuals are ideal 
for use at the base of such plant- 
ings. They provide color interest 
all summer long, as well as cut 
flowers for church, hospital, and 
home use. It’s well to note the 
color of your church walls, then 
choose flower seed in colors that 
will make the best display. 





When you are the one 
who must know “what to do” 


They have turned to you in their loss. 
And suddenly you are on your way 
to give strength and gentle under- 
standing. You are the one who must 
make the difficult decisions. You 
must see that things are done as they 


BOX OR 
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1. A vault of porous material or one designed 
and made without science, skill and under- 
standing can’t provide a dry resting place 
when rains drench the earth. 
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3. Just as the tumbler holds back water, so 
does a stately Clark Vault. Its enduring 
metal sides and top form a one-piece, air- 
filled dome to keep water from reaching 
the casket over which it is placed. 
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should be done. And one decision you 
will make confidently will be the 
choice of a Clark Metal Grave Vault. 
For its faithful protection against 
water in the ground brings lasting 
consolation and enduring gratitude. 





2. But you've seen what happens when you 
turn a tumbler upside down and put it 
under water, Water can’t rise in the air- 
filled glass more than a fraction of an inch. 





FREE Booklet telis you what to de when asked 
to take charge. Send for ““My Duty” today. 
Find out how you can be more comforting 
to those who suffer loss, how to write sym- 
pathy notes. ““My Duty” contains this help- 
ful information in its 32 pages plus many 
beautiful poems that have brought consola- 
tion to millions. Write, The Clark Grave 
Vault Co., Dept. PF-26, Columbus, O. 


CoPR.1956 METAL GRAVE VAULTS °« The finest tribute . . . the most trusted protection 
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First Aid for 
Childrens Skin Injuries! 








7 ANTISEPTIC FIRST-AID DRESSING 


WITH DIANESTOL®™ Whe Misek Fan Reber 














New improved 


UNGUENTINE® 


A Norwich Product 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid antiseptics which 
may sting and actually burn delicate tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 


1, Relieves pain fast! 

2. Provides long-lasting protection against infection! 
3. Promotes healing! 

4. Prevents gauze from sticking to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain ! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 


— 


with Dianestol” 


— the miracle pain-reliever ! 








“In delightful MEXENE you will find 
Rare ingredients, spices combined. 
For spaghetti and chili 
(It works wonders really), 
* Use this seasoning MUST when you dine.” 
4 os we ; Ppt, “Merene 





None 


CHILI POWDER SEASONING 











Hinges S-Q-U-ERK ? 


America’s most popular remedy is 
3-IN-ONE Oil. Penetrates and frees 
stiff hinges and locks. Gives last- 
ing lubrication and rust protec- 
tion. Leaves no gummy deposit. 


"3-IN-ONE, OIL 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destfoys the 
buying power of our savings. 


T relieve painful callouses, 
aR wy ag Be mond on bottom of feet, 


and remove callouses—get soft, 
fing, cushioning Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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Get TUMS today! 3 roll package—25¢ 














Acid Indigestion? 
Heartburn? a 





Wherever you are, * . ! 
whatever you're Fix it 
doing—yovu can 






FOR THE TUMMY 


RIDER 5, 1108's of 


ale 


Issued Twice Yearly 
Shows and describes all of the 
newest and best things for your 
garden. FREE to garden lovers on 
request. Write for YOUR copy! 
KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 















Box 365, Middlebury, indiana 






























Miss Jewel Biles, left, home demonstration agent, and Mrs, 


Sata: Fb scserancnsce 





Curtis Smith, Sr., add luster and distinction to white china, 
Note the finished pieces of painted china on the mantel. 


They Paint China 


for Pleasure and Profit 


By Virgil E. Adams 


Money for a clubhouse, extra 
cash in their purses, and beautiful 
china on their tables! 

These are some of the reasons 
why Monroe County, Ga., home 
demonstration club members like 
their china-painting project. It is 
almost two years old now, and 
creating more interest every day. 

“Reviving the old art has 
helped us use our creative abil- 
ity,” says Mrs. Homer Goodwyne, 
chairman of the project. “This is 
the type of thing that give a per- 
son confidence in herself.” 

Nearly 50 women who have 
tried their hands at it agree. They 
remember the doubt with which 
they first dabbed a bit of the mud- 
dy-looking paint on china. But 
they recall more clearly the feel- 
ing of achievement when they 
lifted the piece from the kiln next 
day and saw the sparkling gold 
that makes it fit for anybody’s ta- 
ble—even a king’s! And the dish- 
plate, platter, casserole, or bowl— 
cost only about half the retail 
price. 

From the day in January 1953, 
when Miss Mildred Ledford, 
home industries specialist for the 
agricultural extension service, 
dropped in on the county home 
demonstration council to explain 
the process, Mrs. Goodwyne has 
been enthusiastic about china 
painting. After she finished her 
first piece, she “just couldn’t wait” 
to complete a 12-place setting. 


Friends and relatives of Mrs. 
James Smith formed a “friendship 
chain,” and each member painted 
a piece to start a 12-place setting 
for her. Students at Bessie Tift 
College in Forsyth joined in to 
help complete it. 

Miss Jewel Biles, home demon- 
stration agent, said the venture 
started as a club project. “But 
now,” she addéd, “just as many 
women who are not members are 
working on it.” 

Four men are painting china, 
too. Forsyth’s postmaster, J. E. 
Phinazee, has branched out and 
now uses pastel shades of paint, 
too. Seven women are also using 
pastel colors. 

Nor does it know any age limit. 
Twelve-year-old twins have made 
it a hobby. One nine-year-old girl 
has painted several pieces. Sever- 
al women are encouraging their 
daughters in the art. 

The white, undecorated china 
with which they start is imported 
from Bavaria, Germany, and pur 
chased through a supply corpora 
tion in New York City. Some 216 
pieces in various sizes, shapes, and 
patterns are available. 

The council placed its first or 
der in April 1954, its second five 
months later—for a total of $850 
worth of china. The third order- 
for $1,500—was placed in Jani 
ary of 1955. The home demor 
stration organization marked 
price up 30 per cent on the fist 
china shipment and sold it to mem 
bers and others interested in Duy- 
ing it. Profit enabled them to buy 
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a $245 creamic kiln, and in- 
stall it in Miss Biles’ office. 

Those who bought china 
did so with the understand- 
ing that they would be giv- 
en lessons in painting, and 
that the kiln would be avail- 
able to fire their articles. 
The firing fee ranged from 
5 cents on saucers to 30 
cents on large platters and 
40 cents on casseroles. The 
capacity of the kiln depends 
on the pieces, but it will 
hold the basic articles for a 
12-place setting. 

Hill Searcy and Tom 
Porch, owners of a local 
hardware store, installed the 
kiln at cost. They stock sup- 
plies needed and make them 


dling charge. 

Nearly all of them use Roman 
gold paint. It comes in paste form 
and has to be mixed with oil of 
lavender, artist’s turpentine, or 
gold facilitator to make a heavy 
cream. The next step is washing 
the china thoroughly, then drying 
it with a clean, silk cloth. (No 
lint, please!) 

Paint is applied on a _ band 
around the edges of plain pieces, 
or by following the pattern on 
pieces that have designs. Some 
prefer the stippling method, 
which calls for an irregular, feath- 
erlike line around edge of article. 

The paint dries for 24 hours. 
Then the china is put in the kiln 


thie 


Opening the kiln is a delight. Mrs. E. M. 
Hopper, left, and Mrs. Antoinette Dumas 
are just as happy over their hand-deco- 
available for a small han-_ rated 





china as children at Christmas. 


and the gold baked on at 1,500 
degrees F. As soon as the kiln 
reaches the desired temperature, 
it is turned off. Fifteen to 17 
hours later, the china is cool 
enough to be handled with the 
bare hands. The kiln is opened. 

Next step is burnishing the 
gold. This is done with a brush 
containing millions of tiny, fiber- 
glass bristles, or with burnishing 
sand. Then, the entire process is 
repeated—with the exception of 
washing. The next time the kiln 
is opened and the paint burn- 
ished, the china is ready to com- 
plement the table of the most ex- 
acting hostess. 


I Remember Mama’s Food 


By Maud K. Elliott 


| AM not a fuddyduddy who 
wants to go back to the old days, 
but I think the present-day young- 
sters might be interested to know 
we had good food. 

My father bought “ribbon- 
cane” syrup in gallon jugs every 
fall. The jugs were made of brown 
pottery, with corncob stoppers. 
Later, glass jugs with corks were 
used as containers. 

Did you ever stir soft butter 
into syrup to eat with your break- 
fast biscuits? Or punch a hole 
in a cold biscuit and pour syrup 
in it, as an after school snack, 
with a cold baked sweet potato? 

I remember my mother using 
leftover blackberries from a busy 
morning of canning, by putting a 
layer of cold biscuits and a layer 
of berries and juice, to make a sort 
of pudding for dessert. 

I remember, too, her egg pie, 
and I don’t mean the custard 
kind; also sweet potato pie and 
grated raw sweet potato pudding. 

In winter, desserts were a prob- 
lem because of so little fresh fruit. 
Mama made one dessert we were 
eazy about, which she called but- 
ter-roll. She rolled biscuit dough 
mito a rectangle, spread it liber- 
ally with butter and sugar, sprin- 


kled it with nutmeg, then rolled 
it up and baked it. It was delec- 
table, with the juice oozing from 
the crispy crust. 

My father liked stewed dried 
fruit turnover pies, which he liked 
to eat hot, with syrup poured 
over them. 

Those were the days of big 
breakfasts, and we often had fried 
chicken for breakfast, with the ad- 
dition of fried roasting ears in 
summer. 

And we had hot-weather sup- 
pers of hot rolls and new honey; 
or cold buttermilk with crusty 
“egg bread”; or fried country ham 
with red gravy and grits. 

Thanksgiving dinner always 
called for mince, pumpkin, and 
sweet potato pies. 

But Christmas! Besides turkey, 
we often had a whole boiled or 
baked fresh ham. At least six dif- 
ferent cakes must appear on the 
board. Besides the _ fruitcake, 
baked before Thanksgiving, there 
would be gold cake, marble cake, 
chocolate and coconut cakes, with 
ambrosia to serve with them. 

Such was the food I grew up 
on in an Alabama town, and if 
your mouth is watering, as I hope 
it is, this is a good place to stop! 
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Kide will love them. Mothers too! 


Beautiful new patterns of the old 
west — exclusive with Red Hat 


New! Lovely! RED HAT Feeds offers you exclusive new pat- 
terns depicting scenes of the old west — cowboys, Indians, 
bucking broncos and more! Just what the youngsters are crazy 
about! Perfect for curtains, aprons, shirts, table cloths, bed 
dusters, chair covers! Excellent for decorating the kids’ rooms! 
Fine cotton material. It’s available only from RED HAT. 
You can get these wonderful new designs through the purchase 
of 100 pound bags of RED HAT Starting Mash. And... fora 
limited time only . .. RED HAT offers you 50c off the regular 
purchase price of every 100 Ib.: bag of RED HAT Starting 
Mash. Take advantage of this outstanding bargain. See your 
RED HAT dealer now! 


Win a Pony! 


5 Shetland ponies will be given away. 
Get rules and entry blank from your 
RED HAT dealer. Hurry! 







FEEDS 





ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, Decatur, Alabama 


Also manufacturers of Mother's Best Flour and Duncan Hines Mixes 
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Necro county and home demonstration agents 
in about 25 Georgia counties where ham-and-egg 
shows will be held in 1956 are looking to Meri- 
wether County for ideas. 

The Meriwether County show has been judged 
the best in the state for five years in a row. Frank 
R. Spencer and Rubie C, O’Neal, Negro extension 
agents at Greenville, have directed it. 

A. S. Bacon, acting state agent for Negro ex- 
tension work, said the story of the event here is 
the story of farmers’ efforts to improve quality and 
increase family meat and poultry supplies. 

Describing the first show held in 1934, Spencer 
said, “The hams were too long, the shoulders too 
wide, and the bacon too salty.” 

Today it is different. 

Farmers have learned to produce 10- to 16- 
pound ham, hickory-smoked to a chestnut brown. 
It easily sells for a dollar a pound, With better 
breeding and feeding, they can get a No. 1 hog in 
six months. With better swine have come improved 
pastures and corn crops, up-to-date disease and 
parasite control—just better management all-round. 

“Our farmers realize that a good ham comes 
from a good hog,” Spencer said. “And they have 
learned where the ham ends and the bacon begins.” 



























































The 1955 show featured 104 hams, 108 dozen 
eggs, and 102 quarts of canned pork and poultry 
products. Two hundred forty-six dollars in prizes 
were awarded. The meat and eggs sold for $1,- 
196.40. The grand-prize ham brought $83.85. The 
best dozen eggs brought $15. Fourteen hundred 
people saw the show. 
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How Meriwether County Became Georgia’s 


Ham and Egg Champ 





By VIRGIL E. ADAMS 


News Editor, Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Georgia 


At first, the show was only educational. It 
has now become an important source of income 
for about 225 farmers. 

Spencer says there are 894 Negro farm 
operators in the county. About 70 per cent 
produce pork and poultry according to agricul- 
tural extension service recommendations. 

Except for nine months in another county, 
three years in the army, and a year of graduate 
study, Spencer has been Negro county agent 
here since Oct. 1, 1932. 

In his efforts to build a sound ham-and-egg 
program, he had some obstacles to overcome. 





A HOMEMADE APPARATUS FOR 
SMOKING HAMS 


{ eon <t—Hang hams on iron pipe or broomstick, 


7 Nf ‘s\@~t—Burlop bag holds in smoke. 
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“ 4 . Dig trench 8 inches .wide x 8 inches deep 
th c's and 15 feet long, with fire pit at one end, 
Ree Ss Cover with sheet metal, then with dirt, 

Sheet metal 
Old oil drum, serves as damper. 
bottom cut out, t=7>—\--2- fF, 
7s tte a: Steet 





gctess TRENCH Nn 259 2-203 FIRE, PIT 





Directions: Fire is made of hickory wood. Smoke travels 
from fire pit through trench or tunnel up through 
barrel filled with meat. Note burlap bag over the 
top of barrel helps to hold smoke in to do the job. 








He had never seen one of the shows. He 
talked to O. S. O’Neal, retired county agent, 
who started the events at Fort Valley in 1916. 


The winter of 1931 had been warm, and farm- 
ers had lost heavily. Most of them decided to buy 
their meat in the future. The few who kept raising 
and curing pork did it “every way,” according to 
Spencer. Some tried to smoke meat in barns and 
smokehouses that were full of holes. 

One was smoking hams in the house. “The only 
trouble was that he was smoking his mother-in-law 
out,” the agent said. 

Local meat curing “experts” back in the early 
thirties were using 100 pounds of salt to the hog. 
Spencer knew that the recommended amount was 


Best ham-and-egg show for the fifth year brought this trophy to Meriwether County, Ga. Rubie C. O’Neal; 
K. C. Childers, special agent, Negro extension staff; and F. R. Spencer admire this symbol of progress. 





8 pounds. Meriwether County farmers tell you now 
that they can take 100 pounds of salt and cure 
1,000 pounds of meat. 

The agent was looking through a 1926 USDA 
bulletin a few years ago. He came up with a smok- 
ing method widely used in Meriwether County to- 
day. It is gaining favor throughout the state. 

The farmer cuts the bottom out of an old oi] 
drum. He places the drum over one end of a trench 
15 feet long, 8 inches deep, and 8 inches wide. At 
the other end of the trench is the fire pit. It is cov- 
ered with a piece of sheet metal to serve as the 
damper. The trench is covered with tin and dirt. 

Fire is made of hickory wood. The smoke and 
its aroma travel from the fire pit, through the trench, 
and up through the barrel. A burlap bag over the 
top of the barrel helps keep the smoke in. The 
meat hangs from an iron pipe or old broom handle 
placed across the top of the oil drum. Meat is 
smoked three hours a day for four or five days. 

Spencer gave his first on-the-farm demonstra 
tion on cutting up a hog in November 1932. Farmer 
Jack Clayton agreed to save half of one of his hogs 
and let the worker try his methods on it. 


Clayton still cooperates with Spencer. And be- 
cause of the things he learned from the county 
agent, Clayton now does custom butchering and 
curing work, making as much as $15 on some days. 

In 1937, eggs were displayed for the first time. 
Rubie C. O’Neal, Negro home demonstration agent 
here for 25 years, supervises the poultry and egg 
division of the “live-at-home” program. Women and 
4-H girls and boys take the lead and most of the 
honors in poultry exhibits. 

Meriwether County poultry has improved. Mon- 
grel-type chickens are disappearing. The high-bred 
laying hens produce much longer. 

One of Miss O’Neal’s greatest problems is get- 
ting flock owners to get rid of roosters. “One woman 
said she wanted to keep a few around if for. nothing 
else but to hear them crow,” she stated. 

Improved housing has come with better brood- 
ing and feeding practices. Once most of the chick- 
ens in Meriwether County lived in trees or undet 
the farmhouse. 

Miss O’Neal said farm families are grading and 
cleaning eggs better. It adds up to better meat 
poultry products for market, and more and better 
food on the farm for home use. 

And that is what Spencer and Miss O'Neal 
started out to do nearly 25 years ago through the 
program of “Better Farming Practices and Better 
Family Living.” 
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An entirely new kind of truck tire 
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hefore against the tire accidents that damage loads and the road 
Steel Shield, new U. S. Royal Truck Tires are so safe and tough 


area. This new U. S. Royal development will save you time and 
money all year ’round— whatever job you ask your trucks to do! 


And be- 
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NEW low plowing costs 
mye patents 
1e days. 


st tine with exclusive Double-Braced Bars! 


n agent 


ind egg ‘ 
nen and Here, designed for today’s higher-horsepower tractors, is the new 


- of the U.S. Royal Super Grip Master with Double-Braced Bars. This great 
new development in lug design delivers 51% longer lug wear at no 
increase in-price—plus super traction that bites, grips and holds even 
in wet slick fields! 
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See how each 
Super Grip Master 
lug is braced front 
and back with 

extra rubber. This prevents lay- 
ea ees ; ra back, retards wear, increases pull- 
: aa a ceili power, too! 
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for every farm car, truck, tractor, implement 
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You MIGHT get 
along without a 


TELEPHONE 


... but your 
family deserves 


the finest 
water system! 


Be sure 
you geta 


GOULDS 


water system 


The best ‘‘buy” you can make in a water sys- 
tem is the best water system you can buy! So 
be sure to see your Goulds Dealer when you 
want dependable running water for your farm 
or home. He has the experience — and the 
correct Goulds Pump — to help you achieve 


a perfect water system. 
There’s a dependable Goulds for you... 


No matter what type of pump you may need, 
your Goulds Dealer has it — including the 
amazing Balanced-Flow, the only complete 
water system that needs no tank! He’ll also 
show you a full range of Tank-Mounted Sys- 
tems, Jet-O-Matics, Jet Systems and Sub- 
mersibles — every one the finest pump of its 
type — backed by the world’s largest manu- 


facturer’ of pumps exclusively. 


Get this Free 
20-page punip booklet . . . tells how 
to select the correct water system. 
Read this illustrated booklet be- 
fore you buy any pump. 


Pan 1 Coupon TODAY! — 


|'GOULDS pumps; ine. 


Dept. P-256, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Please send Ly oy illustrated booklet telling 
how to select the correct water system. Also 
send name of nearest distributor, 


N&mMe., .coscccccccccccccecevcccccocccecccs 


Address. . 


SOROS ROH ESOT SOEO EEE SHEE EES 





What's An “Action Ad‘? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 
small farm, a “powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 
you have to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 
tounded at the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . . . . no obligation—lots of 
opportunity! 
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“Sharing brings us close together. Each accomplishment be- 
comes a major triumph when we carry it out together.” 


Lilac Hill Diary 


“Looking back, there weren’t many things about 1955 that 


we would have changed, had we been able to change them.” 


By Frances N. Baxter 


Friday, Dec. 16. We are enjoy- 
ing our collards. We introduced 
them to Mom and Dad, as they 
didn’t have them in California or 
in the other places where they 
have lived. One of my favorite 
meals is “pone cornbread” and 
collards, with a sweet white on- 
ion, and sprinkled with a lot of 
mild pepper sauce. 


Wednesday, Dec. 21. We had 
the home demonstration club here 
for a party. It is such fun to get 
together with your neighbors. 


Thursday, Dec. 29. Bob and 
Dad are painting a room up at 
Dad’s house. Now that the time 
is near for Bob’s brother and his 
family to get home from Japan, 
they are eager to finish redoing 
it. They have a lovely house. The 
loveliest thing is that they are so 
close to us. 


Saturday, Dec. 31. Tonight we 
had our annual “session” for the 
new year. In 1955, as in 1954, 
we didn’t make a great deal of 
clear money. But we had a lot of 
the sort of happiness that money 
can’t buy. The opportunity of 
sharing brings us close together. 

We still need rain. We sincere- 
ly believe that, although we may 
not have some of the things we 
would like to think we need, if we 
really believe and do our best, the 
Lord will provide a way. 

We are setting up a new budg- 
et. We have tried to include some 
money for pleasurc, for we do be- 
lieve the saying about “all work 
making Jack a dull boy.” But we 
have enjoyed the things that don’t 
cost too much, like a visit to a 
friend, or a special movie. 

We hope to build another barn 
this summer, if all goes well. We 


want to landscape our yard in 
early spring. When we put out our 
orchard two years ago, we weren't 
sure where we should put things, 
but thought we could move them. 
So they all had to be moved and 
haven't made any fruit. This time 
we shall have a special place for 
the orchard. 


Thursday, Jan. 5. Bob walked 
over the farm to decide where to 
put which crop this year. He tries 
not to repeat the same crop on the 
same soil for two years. He has 
applied to the PMA office for a 
5-acre cotton allotment. But we 
don’t know yet whether we shall 
get it. Bob hasn't picked cotton 
in 20 years. It has been almost 
that long since I made my first 
and last attempts. I guess we can 
both learn again. 


Monday, Jan. 9. Two seed cata- 
logs came today. We like to try 
at least one new vegetable each 
year. Last year it was asparagus. 
We still don’t know how it will 
turn out. We can’t plant our early- 
spring garden until it rains. 


Wednesday, Jan. 11. Bob fin- 
ally got all 56 pigs and their 
mothers home from their “adopt- 
ed winter home.” It took a lot of 
patience and many baskets of 
corn. He looked like the Pied 
Piper coming up the road with all 
the fat little pigs and their mamas 
following him. They are the pret- 
tiest and the largest number of 
pigs we have had at one time. 


Friday, Jan. 13. Roy Thomp- 
son, Bob’s instructor, came Friday 
morning on one of his trips. Bob 
could hardly wait to show him 
the pigs, especially since we had 
bought our herd boar from him. 





Mow 1956 


BOOK-PAK 


SHOWS HOW! 


“TIPS AND TACKLE”, , 
| INCLUDES 4 NEW 
and '56 FISHING CA CALENDAR 


You'll be a better fisherman—have more fyp 
with this handy book-pak. Shows ways to 

where to find ’em, how to go after’em, and help 
you select the appropriate quality tackle 
SPINNING FLY FISHING 
BAIT CASTING SALT WATER 


Also included—the new 1956 Joe 
pocket fishing calendar, showing best days 
to fish in’56. Beginner, vacationer, or expert,,, 
YOU will enjoy these useful FREE 

..send the coupon TODAY! 


Shakespeare 


FIRST WITH FISHER 


Act now. 


Shakespeare Co., Dept. PF-2, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Please send me FREE your new 1956 “TIPS and TACKLE’ 
book-pak and Joe Godfrey pocket fishing calendar, 


Name. 





Address 





City 








FARMALL CUB OWNERS! 


Get Facts About Amazing Mower 


a KUB - KLIPPER 


, 46”ROTARY MOWER 
SHREDS for FARMALL CUB & 
LOW LO-BOY — All Models, 


Every Cub owner 

should investigate this 
great work and money- Go 
Mow grass, cut weeds, 


leaves. Mows full 46” swath. ” ad. write 
justable height; hydraulic control. Field gor r 
tested and proved throughout the nation. Folder. 
Fully guaranteed! Safe, easy, quick way J oan 
to mow. Write for FREE folder and low " 
price. Also reel-type Gang Mowers for all 
small tractors and larger Rotary Mowers for all fam 
and industrial tractors. 

511-K §. Kansas Am 


SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES, INC. "  Ojathe, Kansas 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata 
logs. You'll save money by it. 


— 





It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car.as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers bu: everything Use} 
they can from McNess Men 
McNess Products are tops in sin quality. 
represent —— een Attracti 
mese-gutting ped and premiums; also 
= gers sav ng deals to customers make 
ing McNess daily necessit: 
We Supply Capital—Start “Now! 
There’s no better work anywhere. Big 
rofits, <a. agi no — tal to help 
to start, and we oun 
you get started quick. You begin mak ma! ast 
Write at once for M "Bet, 


day. 
FREE. Tells ‘co. C) °° 907 Clark 
THE McNESS Clark St., “Freeper 





ARCADIAN NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


The new, easy way 
fo make crops pay! 


You get nitrogen at low cost applied 2 to 4 inches deep in the 
soil as fast as 80 acres per day, when you use ARCADIAN NITRANA® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Solution. It’s easy for you to apply this low- 
pressure Solution or your ARCADIAN dealer can do it for you. No 
bags to lift, no high-pressure tanks to fuss with. 


NITRANA Solutions contain 37 to 41% nitrogen and supply a com- 
bination of quick-acting nitrate and long-lasting ammonia. 
NITRANA and other ARCADIAN Solutions are ideal for plow-down. 
Deep placement turns crop residues into nitrogen-rich humus and 
sends crop roots deep for big yields even during dry years. 


} 


low to Save 

moe FREE: income Tax Booklet 
Without charge or obligation, get your 
free copy of the J. K. Lasser booklet: 
“How to Save Money on Your Farm 
Income Tax.” Just write TAX BOOK 
and your name and address on a post- 
card and mail it to Dept. PR, Nitrogen 
Div., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


- 2) He | Y[ 


~334 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. ° 
Columbia 1, $. C. ° 





Dribble or spray ARCADIAN FERAN* non-pressure Nitrogen 
Solutions on 100 to 200 acres per day for speed and economy in feed- 
ing crops nitrogen. Use weed sprayer or other simple equipment, or 
have your dealer apply FERAN on small grains, pastures or plowland. 
Easier yet, add FERAN Solution to irrigation water. 


Labor-saving, profit-building ARCADIAN FERAN provides both 
quick-acting nitrate and long-lasting ammonia nitrogen to feed crops 
well, FERAN Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions come in concentrations of 
16% and 21% nitrogen. Place your order now for ARCADIAN 
FERAN or NITRANA Nitrogen Solutions! 


*Trade-mark 


SEE YOUR ARCADIAN DEALER FOR 
HIGH-NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
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the model *. 
vGapD <= 
V-type 4-cylinder 36 h.p. ~~~" 


HEAVY-DUTY 


WISCONSIN 42-cacz- ENGINE 


For continuous load, high capacity pumping service it is a self-evident 
fact that an engine must have special in-built, structural characteris- 
tics as insurance against power failure at a time when water on the 
land is most urgently needed. The Wisconsin Model VG4D has been 
“Tailor-Made” to meet this need. It’s built for Heavy-Duty service. 
To provide maximum protection and to assure lowest cost mainte- 
nance and long engine life, the Wisconsin Model VG4D is equipped 
with Stellite Exhaust Valves and Valve Seat Inserts, together with 
Positive type Valve Rotators, replaceable Valve Guides, and Auto- 
matic High Temperature Safety Switch. 

The above features adapt this engine ideally to arduous day and 
night irrigation service. In addition, ALL Wisconsin Engines have 
tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends of the crankshaft, rotary type 
high tension OUTSIDE magneto equipped with Impulse Coupling 
for easy starting at low cranking speeds, plus dependable AIR- 
COOLING at temperatures up to 140° F., and positive lubrication. 







































For sprinkler irrigation service, you can’t do better than to invest 
in a correctly engineered, properly installed complete pumping unit, 
powered by a Wisconsin HEAVY-DUTY Air-Cooled Engine. See your 
local dealer... and write for folder S-181, 
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the New Poul TRANSPLANTER 


Incorporates For The First Time Aniforkere ee 
The ALL -MEW 
“Meter Rite” 
VALVE! 
with the EXPANSION DOME! 


The Valve that automatically adjusts itself to 
the amount of water in the barrel Plenty of 
water at a uniform rate every time! — PLUS 
New Comfortable, Adjustable Seats! — PLUS 
the already famous Powell Planter Gang! 


Not Just Built ~ It’s ENGINEERED By... 


Pull, MFG. CO., Inc. 


WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


“NOW. ..@ First-Class Seeder at Low Cost 


FOR GRASS AND LEGUMES — Mount this et F 











See It At 
Your 
TRACTOR 
DEALER 
Or 
Write For 


Free 
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seeding unit on new or used soil pulverizer en 
— get better stands with less seed. Seed : : — 
drops between rollers of double unit or al 
behind single roller — for quick uniform 
germination. 

Single box, or double box for large and 
small of grass-legume mixtures. Ex- 
tremely accurate. Precision-molded parts; 
all steel; will last for years. Thousands in 
use. 


Distributed by R. C. Cropper, Macon, Ga. e RUSSELL MFG. CO., Platteville, Wis. 
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What’s Happening 
to Cotton 


Over 800 people registered for the National 















Cotton Council’s recent production conference 


in Memphis. Here are séme of the highlights, 


Use of chemicals as an aid to 
harvest has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. In 1946, 5,000 acres 
of cotton were defoliated. By 
1952, the acreage was up to 2% 
million acres; 1955, 3 million acres. 
Based on acres, increase in defo- 
liation has slowed down the last 
few years. But due to a smaller 
cotton acreage, the per cent of the 
total crop defoliated has increased 
from 10 per cent in 1952 to 18 
per cent in 1955. 

Where growers machine-harvest 
their crop, they defoliate for two 
purposes of about equal impor- 
tance: 1) to improve efficiency of 
harvesting, 2) to improve grade. 

Second growth is a big prob- 
lem in defoliation. On about 55 
per cent of the acres defoliated 
in 1955, there was a need for sec- 
ond growth control. 

Where were harvest aids used 
in 1954? 


SEE oe 9 per cent 
FID Scccstessiacisesndinnces 89 per cent 
Oklahoma and Texas........ 86 per cent 
FOR WOO siscinsitelnceitecdainls 16 per cent 


Harvest aids were used both as 
dusts and sprays, as follows: 


Southeast.....97 per cent used as dust. 
Mid-South....70 per cent used as dust. 
Texas and 

Oklahoma.... 80 per cent used as dust. 
Far West......99 per cent used as dust. 


W. H. Tharp, USDA. 


Markets 


1. Foreign prices (of cotton) 
have generally dropped 6 or 8 
cents a pound in recent months. 
This is the reason why U. S. ex- 
ports have come almost to a halt. 

2. In the foreign world—cotton 
production has doubled since the 
end of World War II, but rayon 
production has quadrupled. For- 
eign rayon expansion hurts us just 
about as much as foreign cotton 
expansion. These two things . . 
have raised a question as to wheth- 
er our cotton is going to have an 
export market in the future. 


3. If our cotton industry js tp 
have any future at all, we have 
to find a formula that will get 
up to a bigger market—up to 14 
15, 16, 17 million bales—a marke 
to match our increased ability tp 
produce cotton. 

4. If we turn out stronger 
cleaner, better cotton, it gives the 
customer more for his money, jus 
as a lower price would give him 
more for his money. 

5. The worst competitive threat 
we (cotton) face at this time js q 
sort of left-handed complement to 
cotton. Rayon, having lost to cot. 
ton in a great many uses, has been 
slipping back into some of those 
uses in the form of blends with 
cotton. M. K. Horne, Jr, 

Council Economist, 


Spacing Cotton 


In areas where cotton is picked 
mechanically, there is not much 
difference in yield between stands 
ranging from 20,000 to 60,000 
plants per acre. For the best yield 
and best job of mechanical pick- 
ing, the stand should range from 
80,000 to 50,000 plants. Growers 
should aim at about 40,000 plants 
per acre. 

For those areas that strip cotton, 
from 40,000 to 60,000 plants is 
about right. And growers should 
shoot at 50,000 plants per acre. 

Rex F. Colwick, USDA. 


New Insecticides 


The most promising new non- 
systemic insecticide is Bayer 
17147. It was widely tested across 
the Cotton Belt in 1955. As a dust 
or spray it will control boll wee 
vil, spider mites, cotton aphid, 
brown cotton leafworm, and cot- 
ton leafworm. It is long lasting. 
The addition of DDT to 17147 
will give pink bollworm and boll 
worm control. It is highly poison- 
ous to humans. Bayer 17147 will 
not be available to cotton growers 
in 1956. F. S. Arant, API. 


More Fertilizer Needed 


Cotton producers could grow more cotton on fewer acres and make 
more profit by stepping-up the use of plant food. The following shows 
the yield and profit on 20 million acres by using 60 pounds of plant 
food per acre, compared with what we could do if we doubled the 


amount of fertilizer: 


Plant Food Total Plant Profit Total 
Acreage Yield Per Acre Food Per Pound Per Acre 
20,000,000 339 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 600,000 tons .03 $10.17 $203 mille 
10,400,000 520 Ibs. 124 Ibs. 645,000 tons .09 46.80 $487 mille 


Russell Coleman, National Plant Food Institute 
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LABOR-SAVING 
CROP-MAKING 


Improved Tractor Planting 
and Fertilizing Units 
MOST ACCURATE SEED 
DROPPERS ON EARTH 


Quickly and easily attached to rigid 
or spring tine cultivators 







Precision adjustments for exact planting depth, 
width of rows, amount of fertilizer or planting of 
seed in hills any distance or in drill in almost any 
width rows 26” to 48”. Units raised or lowered 
with hydraulic lift that operates the cultivator. 

Positive Fertilizer Feed Mechanism accurately 
and evenly distributes fertilizer when planting or 
side dressing. 

No. 516—Plants Corn, Acid Delinted Cotton 
Seed, Beans, Peas, Peanuts and similar seed, two 
rows at a time one kind of seed or in alternate 
hills two kinds of seed at the same time. 

No. 616—Same as ‘No. 516 except No. 616 
is a one row planting unit. 

No. 717 with Interchangeable Hoppers—Hop- 
pers can be changed easily and quickly. Double 
Hopper plants same seed as No. 516. Cotton 
Hopper plants gin run seed either in hill or drill 
almost any quantity or distance desired. 

Hundreds of seed plates available for planting 
different kinds of seed. Use none but genuine 

Cole repair parts. 
‘ Call on your Tractor Dealer and examine these 
wonderful units or write us for descriptive circu- 
lars and name of dealer near you. 








































The Cole Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box B-9216. @ Charlotte, N. C. 











2 MORE HEALTHY PIGS PER LITTER 


Fewer losses...less feed needed... bigger profits! Just follow 
Red Devil Lye Sanitation Plan in FREE Book offered below! 


“Success with pigs depends houses thoroughly cleaned 
very much on the sanita- with boiling water and LYE. 
tion program,” reports @ = yes! Red Devil Lye dis- 
University of Illinois Bul- infects as it cleans... cuts 
letin. Many farmers farrow right through dirt and filth | outiines 
2 extra, healthy pigs per || destroys roundworm eggs | complete 
litter...greatly reduce combats chief internal | fe? gov! & 
losses, have almost norunts (a use of small, runty litters | tation Plan. —— 
and produce faster gainson 414 pig loss. RED DEVIL Shows ‘how to ota up hee 
less feed—by better sant- 1 YF \ightens labor...costs Write today for 48-page 
tation alone. : little...raises cash income! | dress Red Devil Lye,Dept. 
A Dept. of Agriculture Ons 


ry B. T. Babbitt 
Dept. of A 
See eer ee ee kee in RED DEVIL LYE 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


Milki ng Parlor Pla ns If you have trouble boy arene that slip, rock and 
: avis cause sore gums—try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One 

Before you build a milking parlor— application makes plates fit snugly without powder 
or do any barn remodeling — get | of paste, because Brimms Plasti-Liner hardens per- 
Louden's tested ; Milking Parlor | manently to your plate. It relines and refits loose 
Plans. Louden Milking Stalls are | piates in a way no powder or paste can do. No need 
suitable for any arrangement—han- | to pass up your favorite foods. With plates held 
dling any number of cows. Easier | firmly by Plasti-Liner, YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! 
to install — easier to keep clean. | simply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
Send for special FREE booklet of upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 
milking-parlor plans and equipment. | 4 mse, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
a See how to handle cows | plates. Removable as directed. Money back guaran- 
with less labor. Write | .tee. At your drug counter. Only $1.50, 

LOUDEN THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. BRIMMS PLASTI LINER 


. irfiel 
52 W. Comt Ot, Fairfield, lows THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


A Little B/GGER p Stephen) | A Little BETTER 
® 


EP WORK & PLAY CLOTHES LIFE! 
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Some 2,000 turkeys on open range greet N. D. McRainey, super. 
intendent of the Southwest Georgia Branch Experiment Station, 


Georgia Research Keeps Ahead of Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 29) 


have contributed to farm welfare Only recently, several molds from 
through economic and marketing corn which were killing pigs were 
studies. Recently the Milk Con- isolated. In addition, a diagnostic 
trol Board adopted the price for- service, in cooperation with the 
mula worked out by Georgia Ex- state department of agriculture, is 
periment Station economists. maintained for veterinarians. 

12. Disease specialists found 18. Plant pathologists, in o 
Clytocybe root rot to be the or- operation with plant specialists, 
ganism causing such a high mor- are making tests with camellias, 
tality in peach trees planted on azaleas, and Easter lilies. 
old orchard sites. Plant special- 19. Plant specialists and land- 
ists have found that money can be __ scape architects cooperate in the 
saved by planting small, 2- to study of production and use of 
8-foot peach trees, instead of ornamentals for home beautifica- 
large, 5- to 6-foot trees. At five _ tion. 
years of age, trees are the same 20. A full-scale test is being 
size, and have produced the same made in irrigation with com, to 
amount of fruit. bacco, cotton, pastures, peanuts, 

13. Rotation studies have been and vegetable crops. 
developed which are effective in 21. The chemistry of the pea- 
nematode control. nut is being studied in laborato- 

14. Cultural methods have been _ ries from the standpoint of animal 
developed which increase peanut rations as well as human food. 
yields by reducing disease. 22. Research is also done with 

15. Home economics studies the honeybee. 
are made which deal with human 23. Farm-management studies 
nutrition and housing. are made on four of the branch 

16. Intensive work is being stations, with six farm-manage- 
done on hardwood use and con- ment research units. 
trol, on forest tree breeding, and 24. A new plant-introduction 
production under rangeland con- _ station, a cooperative effort of the 
ditions. Southern experiment stations, is 

17. In cooperation with the kept in the Georgia Experiment 
school of veterinary medicine, Stations. New plants from all over 
studies in parasite control, poul- the world are tested for adapta 
try and swine disease are made. _ bility to Southern conditions. 
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While hogging-off corn in hot summer weather, a shower bath 
helps. In 1954, hogs getting this cooling-off treatment gai 
at the rate of .3 pound more per day than hogs that did not get it. 
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IRRIGATE! 


BEFORE It’s Too Late! 
Make YOUR Crops 
Thrive ... in ‘56! 


Insist on aye 


‘Irrigation Pumping Units 

@ Sold thru Distributors Well Qualified 
to Engineer a system best suited to 
your needs. Write Today to Dept. PF 
for detailed information. State num- 
ber of acres and water source. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 
FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Again, MALL has brought out a new 
development that means a bigger chain 
saw value for pulpwood and timber pro- 
duction, woodlot, fence post and cordwood 
cutting. MALL has combined the high 
speed Direct drive gas engine with the new 
Snap-on Roller Bearing Nose Guide—a 
combination that speeds cutting without 
frictional heating and gives up to 20% 
more usable horsepower. Try it in your own 
timber; write. for FREE demonstration. 
MALL TOOL COMPANY Fu-198 
7762 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 


or MOTALOV, 
RING and 
VALVE JOB 


FOR ONLY 


WHILE YOU DRIVE 56 


Restores Lost 
Power and 
Compression 
Here 









Improves Valve 
Action Here 





Stops Oi! 

Leaking 

Past Rings 
cre 


MOTALOY of ALABAMA 


1727 6th Avenue North, Suite A-3 
m Alabama 


Dealer Openings Available — Write for Details 





You imply that reduced cotton 
acreage has brought tremendous 
expansion of soybean and wheat 
acreage all over the South. A sim- 
ple study of crop changes and 
yields by states would have told 
you better. There has been a big 
expansion in soybean acreage in 
the Mississippi Delta country. To- 
tal production (not increases) in 
all Southern states other than Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
was but 26 million bushels in 
1955. In 1949 it was 14 million 
bushels. During that same period, 
U. S. production jumped from 
231 million to 371 million bush- 
els. The Delta country went from 
8 million bushels in 1949 to 35 
million bushels last year. 

You infer that cotton acreage 
allotments in the South have been 
creating a surplus problem for 
livestock feed producers in the 
Middle West—chiefly corn grow- 
ers. The simplest USDA statistics 
would have shown you that over 
a period of years our corn acres 
have actually decreased. Further- 
more, in 1954, 1953, and in many 
sections in 1952, corn yields were 
even lower than they had been 
for a number of years. In the 10 
important Southern cotton-grow- 
ing states we made a good corn 
crop in 1955, but we made it on 
99 per cent of the acreage of 1954 
and 88 per cent of the acreage of 
1949-54. 

I could cite other examples, but 
I close by simply saying that I 
hope you will fully document fu- 
ture farm articles. 


To an Ambitious Young 
Farmer 


Dear John: 

I know some of the problems 
you have faced in the last three or 
four years. Two in my own fam- 
ily have had similar trials. All 
the 10- and 12-hour days, worry 
over obligations, losses from 
drouths and freezes, and _ the 
wholly unjustified abuse of farm- 
ers by some urban groups have 
been enough to make you want 
to throw the whole thing over- 
board and move to town. With 


Letters to Important People 
(Continued from page 6) 


your brains, your training and 
skill, and your industry and thrift 
I know you could qualify for jobs 
paying you several times as much 
as you have been making from 
your farming. 

If you can hold on for a little 
longer, I think you’re going to be 
glad that you did. Of course, I 
wouldn’t tell anybody to stay on 
the farm who doesn’t love farm- 
ing and outdoor life. Farm popu- 
lation in this country has dropped 
from 32 million prior to World 
War II, to about 22 million to- 
day. It seems likely to drop much 
further. Georgia and Alabama 
lost one of every six farms be- 
tween 1950 and 1955. The South 
as a whole lost one in every eight. 
USDA says all farms in the coun- 
try will decrease another 15 per 
cent in the next 20 years. 

We had close to 32 million 
farm people in 1900 when we 
had 75 million total population. 
Now with 22 million farm people 
we have 165 million total. Fur- 
thermore, the population experts 
are talking now about 225 mil- 
lion people in the U. S. by 1975. 
It is going to take a lot of food 
and a lot of fiber to provide for 
all that many people. That’s four 
plates to be filled where there 
are now three. For this and other 
reasons, I just don’t believe that 
America, for its own good, can 
afford to dally much longer over 
sound policies for agriculture. 

It’s going to take all the pro- 
duction, managerial, and financial 
skill you can exercise in the next 
two or three years. You may have 
to cut some more corners, You'll 
need just about as much skill to 
make a profit as if you had a mil- 
lion-dollar business. Get hold of 
timberlands wherever and when- 
ever you can get reasonable buys. 
Watch for opportunities to market 
as close to the final consumer as 
you can; then you can get some 
of that 61 cents in the dollar that 
is now going to folks other than 
the farmer himself. Never miss a 
chance to save and build your 
land. And don’t forget that all the 
returns from good farming will 
never come back to you in dollars. 





G. Mitchell. 





Coming in March 


Model Farm in Morocco—By Jimmy Rogers. 

Sound Oil Leases—By E. H. Pearson. 

How To Keep Your Farm Young—By J. W. Fanning. 

Sheep Bring Good profits—By Robert C. Farquhar. 

A School for Grownups—By Louise Duggar. 

Your New Neighbors—The Part-Time Farmers—By William 


Uncle Weems’ Bird Heaven—By Rufus M. Reed. 

Bigger Profits From Corn With Machines—By Ed Wilborn. 
Fat Beef Goes Begging—By Robert E. Branson. 

Meat-Type in Hogs—By J. A. Whatley, Jr. 

Animals Can Transmit Diseases to YOU—By C.-M. Patterson. 
More Hospitals for Farm Folks—By William D. Poe. 

My Father and I—(Jesse Stuart tells about his life.) 

A Family Room Is a Real Blessing—By Lucia Brown. 

A “Big” Little House—By W. W. Chromaster. 
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ASPHALT SHINGLES 





They’re wind-safe! Hidden tabs 
“lock” all shingles down. On the 
average roof, over 2,000 tough 
locks hold shingles down on 
bottom edges...winds—even 
hurricanes — won't lift them. New 
roofing beauty, too. Modern 
straight-line styling with special 
built-in shadow-line. Handsome 
striated texture. Choose from 
complete range of colors for life- 
of-the-roof beauty. 





THEY LOCK YOUR ROOF ON 


Bottom edge of each shingle is 
locked down flat by two hidden 
tabs. Thousands storm-tested in 
recent hurricanes. Get new “one- 
piece” roof strength. Get LOK- 
TABS today. See your Ruberoid 
dealer or roofer. 


The RUBEROID co 


The RUBEROID Co., P.O. Box 129, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Please send descriptive folder on Ruberoid 
Lok-Tab Shingles. 
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-.. cotton ...corn... citrus fruits... 
deciduous fruits and nuts... grains and 
cereals ... seed crops... hay...oats... pasture... potatoes... truck crops 


USE HORSE « LION 


Calcium Ammonium Nitrate 




























So easy to spread. Or to drill or broadcast. And proper granula- 
tion makes it easy to measure the application. You'll find “HorsE 
& LION” power in every pellet of this effective fertilizer. “HORSE 
& LION” calcium ammonium nitrate combines two nitrogens: 

10% % Nitrate nitrogen for immediate plant use. 

104%% Ammoniacal nitrogen for deferred plant use. 
Together they supply 202% nitrogen—all of it usable for better 
growth, greater yield. Plus value: calcium (limestone) which 
increases soil productivity, benefits humus building soil bacteria. 


Be sure of your crop growth with 
“Horse & Lion” Calcium Ammonium Nitrate 





See your fertilizer dealer or write 


| Arxins, Krout & Co. 


Established 1906 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS, U.S. A. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Other "Horse & Lion” Nitrogens are: Urea 44, Urea 46, Calcium Nitrate, Ammonium-Sulphate-Nitrate 


























CAREFUL, NOW ... 


Money’s hard to come by and easily spent. Why risk it on merchandise you 
can’t trust? Doesn’t it make sense to spend it on brands made by manufac- 
turers who stand back of what they make? Of course it does! 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


incorporated 
A Non-Profit Educational Foundation — 37 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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February —an Important 
Month in Pasture Work 


Roy Lowe, left, and County Agent W. H. Taylor of Lee County, 
Ala., say that oats and crimson clover make good winter grazing, 
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By J. C. Lowery 
Extension Agronomist, API 


“Puttinc off’ our February 
pasture jobs may cut grazing next 
summer and in future years. Jobs 
“put off’ may run into our “big 
spring” rush and go undone. Pas- 
tures are now a big part of our 
farm business and must have the 
same attention as cotton, corn, and 
other crops. Pastures are our 
cheapest way to grow feed and 
are our best way to more income 
from land not in cash crops. 

Now for some timely jobs. A 
widely-used pasture mixture is 10 
pounds of Common lespedeza, 10 
pounds of Dallis grass, and 2 to 8 
pounds of white clover. Plant les- 
pedeza and Dallis grass in Feb- 
ruary or early March after hard 
freezes are over. White clover 
should be seeded in fall. 


How can you get a stand of 
Dallis grass? This is one of our 
most reliable summer grasses. Be- 
ing a bunch grass, other plants, 
especially white clover, do well 
with it. We have observed in re- 
cent years results from drilling 
Dallis seed. In most cases, this 
method looks good. A good ex- 
ample is the experience of Joe 
Easterwood of Randolph County, 
Ala. In the spring of 1955 he had 
a dense stand of fall-seeded pas- 
ture plants. How he could estab- 
lish Dallis grass in the sod was his 
problem; Joe figured out a solu- 
tion. He recalled planting hairy 
vetch seed mixed with basic slag 
in cotton middles by use of a 
“knocker” distributor. 

So, Joe mixed Dallis grass seed 
with basic slag and used a “knock- 
er” distributor with a very narrow 
“scooter” to put it out. By the first 
of July, he had an excellent stand 
and growth. The same thing can 
be done with tractor equipment. 

Get land ready for Coastal Ber- 
muda, if this has not been done. 
A good seedbed is necessary. 


Coastal will not “pay off” if not 
set and managed right. If you 
don’t have setting material, locate 
it now. 

In discussing Coastal Bermuda, 
some results on use of nitrogen 
in trials in Alabama show its pos- 
sibilities. 


Sam Jones, county agent, re- 
ports these results from trials at the 
stockyards, Roanoke, Ala.: There 
were three plots. All got 500 
pounds of 0-16-8 per acre. Nitro- 
gen topdressing was applied—one- 
half on May 80 and the other half 
Aug. 10. One plot got 400 pounds 
of nitrogen from 1,200 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate and made I4- 
450 pounds of hay per acre. The 
second plot got 200 pounds of 
nitrogen from 600 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate and made 10,650 
pounds of hay. The third got 100 
pounds of nitrogen from 300 
pounds of ammonium nitrate and 
made 8,625 pounds of hay. This 
was on Piedmont soils. 

On lower Coastal Plain soils in 
Crenshaw County, Ala., Owen 
Reeder, county agent, reported 
these results. 

Two plots got nitrogen and one 
did not. The nitrogen was applied 
one-third before first cutting, one 
third before the second, and one- 
third before the third cutting. 

Plot 1 got 300 pounds of nitro- 
gen, or about 900 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate, and made 2,610 
pounds of hay the first cutting; 
6,774 the second; and 2,210 the 
third; or a total of 11,594 pounds. 

Plot 2 did not get nitrogen. It 
made 1,080 pounds of hay the first 
cutting; 1,826 the second; 
520 pounds the third; or a total 
of 3,426 pounds. ; 

Plot 3 got 600 pounds of nitro- 
gen from about 1,800 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate. It made 4; 


pounds of hay the first cutting; 
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/\Make Money 
1} §=6selling the 
Hartzell Line 















































¢ batch drying bins 

¢ portable crop dryers 

e drying fans 

¢ ventilating fans 
Profit-Minded 


ANL | pepRESENTATIVES 
rk needed for choice territories 


Manufacturer's representatives now 
handling allied lines preferred. 


Write today -for details 
/ 
HART ZELL 






Oiv. of /Costie Hills Corp. 
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ay. This Don’t let cough from 


common cold hang on 


1 soils in Chronic bronchitis ma i 
y develop if your 
., Owen cough, chest cold, or acute bronchitis is not 
ported and you cannot afford to take a 
chance with any medicine less potent than 
wha Creomulsion. It goes into the bronchial 

, system to help loosen and expel germ laden 
applied ph and aid nature to soothe and heal 
ng, one- raw, tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
nd one Get a large bottle of Creomulsion at your 
tting € store. For children get milder, tastier 

4 ulsion for Children in the pink and 
of nitro- blue package. Adv. 
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cutting; Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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8,778 the second; 2,990 the third; 
or a total of 15,818 pounds. 

Topdressing small grains with 
nitrogen by March 1 is a “must.” 
Most small grains are grazed. Even 
though nitrogen was applied last 
fall, it should be done again now. 

At the Upper Coastal Plain Sub- 
station at Winfield, Ala., oats in 
a six-year period topdressed with 
nitrate of soda Feb. 15, made 56.5 
bushels per acre, contrasted to 
46.3 bushels per acre when ap- 
plied April 1. Get topdressing 
done by March 1. 

Let’s not forget kudzu. Plant- 
ings have dropped to a low fig- 
ure. But there are so many places 
where this crop fits. Kudzu is 
really insurance against drouth. It 
was a “lifesaver” in midsummer 
for the dairy herd at the Piedmont 
Substation, Camp Hill, Ala. 

A field of kudzu at the Brewton 
Experiment Field (Ala.) makes 
good green grazing for hogs on 
corn. The McMillan farm in Con- 
ecuh County has made good use 
for years of a large acreage of 
kudzu. 

The question asked most often 
now is: “Must I keep on fertiliz- 
ing my pastures?” 

We can’t afford to let up. Fail- 
ing to fertilize may cost heavily 
in the next few years. The good 
pasture plants starve. Weeds come 
take over. Eventually, the whole 
pasture job has to be done again. 

Phosphate and potash have to 
be added frequently. Lime is ap- 
plied once in five to eight years. 
But lime is essential on most soils 
for success with most pasture 
crops, especially clovers. 

And if the soil is quite acid, 
we don’t get full benefit from fer- 
tilizers. Right use of lime is im- 
portant. And we are using only 
a fraction of the lime we need. 
Take a look at the figures below. 
They represent soil samples tested 
in these states. 


Per Cent Samples 


State Needing Lime 
pS RR 72.8 
Mississippi .............. 68.1 
arene! 56.3 
NII sc thanievedactaxines 66.6 


Before giving up your pasture 
fertilization program, get soil tests 
to know what your needs are. 


Pasture Jobs 


in February 


Take soil samples in fields 
where pasture mixtures, sericea, 
annual lespedeza, and other graz- 
ing crops are to be seeded. 

2. Seed pasture mixtures; set 
kudzu. 

8. Topdress small grains and 
grain-legume mixtures by March. 

4. Repair fences and build need- 
ed new fences. 

5. Plant early varieties of hy- 
brid corn in late February and 
Early March in Gulf Coast region 
for early “hogging.” 
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HIGHER PROFITS 
from fewer acres 


Fewer acres can provide higher profits when the yield per 
acre is increased through good farming practices. Careful 
land management, choice of a high-quality seed, continuous 
weed, insect and disease controls are all very necessary. 
But, perhaps the most important practice is improving soil 
fertility. By following a recommended fertilizer and liming 
program, you will add what the soil requires in the correct 
amounts. You can increase yield per acre at relatively low 
cost by increasing your use of nitrogen. A good source of ni- 
trogen in solid form is CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE 
GIVES TWO-STEP ACTION 






CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaranteed to contain 
a minimum of 33.5% Nitrogen. Two-step action is possible 
because this 33.5% Nitrogen consists of equal quantities of 
quick-growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained growth ammo- 
nia nitrogen. The illustration shows the exclusive actual size 
of CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. It flows freely, spreads 
evenly, never clogs or sticks in the spreader. Low-moisture 
CSC Ammonium Nitrate is specially coated and packed in 
sturdy bags to prevent caking or lumping during storag 
Spend your fertilizer dollar wisely — look . 

for CSC’s green and white bag the next a @ OP ge h 
time you buy fertilizer. 


Made in Dixie by 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
Sterlington, Louisiana 
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HOW CAN | GET MORE 
EGGS THIS YEAR? 





Would you like to have heaping basketsful of large, chalk-white 


eggs every single day this year? 


he sure way to increase your poultry profits this year is to order 
your chicks EARLY—and ask for HONEGGER LEGHORNS! 

By ordering your chicks early, they’re in full production in time 
to bring the highest egg prices. Early chicks earn more money— 
especially if you get Honegger Leghorns. 

Farm flock records for an‘eight-year period (1947-54) on more 
than 40,000 Honegger Leghorns show an average $4.23 yearly income 
per bird above feed and chick costs. 

Honegger Leghorns are nationally famous for their uniform, 
even development, excellent livability and high production of large, 


chalk-white eggs. 


So if you want high poultry profits this year—make sure you 
order your Honegger Leghorn chicks early. 


ATHENS MILLING CO. 
Box 643 
Athens, Georgia 


DEKLE HATCHERY 
Cuthbert, Georgia 


HERRING’S POULTRY FARM 
Calvary, Georgia 


JONES HATCHERY 


Clanton, Alabama 


FARMERS MARKETING & EXCHANGE ASS‘N 


Cullman, Alabama 


JOHN CRESSLER’S FARM 
& HATCHERY 
Seffner, Florida 


FLORIDA HEN RANCH 
2500 N. Wingate Road 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





PINE AIR POULTRY 


ACRES 
Route 6, Box 96-B 
Jacksonville, Florida 








Savings now. Write 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 












NEW {1 LAYE rained? 


Heaviest-laying brown-egg hen yet! Pedigreed blood-\irm 
line males and females. Nearly all-white. Yellow skin, Wews 
legs. Hardy. 6 Ib. hens. Lay thru worst heat and cold. ¥ 
MAIL POSTCARD FOR FREE CATALOG 
Other egg and meat pure crossbreeds. Started pullets 





White-egg layers. 
46 more eggs per 
hen than average 
in Official Laying 
Test. Low feed 
cost. High yield 
14 to 16 months, 
30% savings. 


WINDSOR, MO. 





BOX 1732 e 








JULIAN’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


For Greater Profits — Champion Bloodlines — U.S. Approved Assorted Chicks. 
Pullorum Passed. Bloodlines as hi 


as 346 egg in our best grade Leghorns 





Leghorns. AUSTRA- 





AAA Julian — Production WHITE 
ST hte Tee Re 


sxnon) Biss Poms) LS Te, 


WHITE Gemena 

NEW HAMPSHIRES LETS 

PRODUCTION REDS PUL 
Pullets Cockerels 


S%6 14% 733|| 28°. 

















Low Prices on Famous Top Cross Hybrids. Free Catalog. Air Shipments. fob. 
JULIAN’S FARM HATCHER 


Box 151-PF, Clinton, Missouri 





BIG 44-PAGE BOOK 


Want chicks from America’s 
highest laying official R.O.P. 
strain and still save up to 4 in 
your chick cost? Free 44-page 
book tells how to do it. Highest 


300-day laying average in U 





to 288 eggs per hen. YOU 
GUA 


Truelines (R). Write today. Postal will do. 
EAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 
Box 1732, FULTON, MISSISSIPPI 


8., 
954, Official U.S. Record of 


Performance record, by Great 
Plains Leghorns. Thousands of 
U.S. farmers, in national survey, 
show flock averages high oso 


RANTEED HIGHER 

EGG PROFITS or cash rebate. 
This success guaranteed no matter where you live. Sexed pullets, 
es hatched or started. 300-EGG-PACKED BLOODLINES IN 
WHITE LEGHORNS, Reds, Hamps, Rocks, Silver Streaks, 








BIG CHICK BARGAIN 


Guaranteed Mixed Assorted 3 38 
White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Brown and White Leghorns. Our per 100 
choice Breed and sex. fob 
Type Light Breed Cockerels ...... $1.90 
Heavy Assorted (Guaranteed no Leghorns) . $4.90 
SEND NO MONEY: Order from ad. Pay postman on delivery. 


Julian's Hatchery, Box 151-F, Clinton, Missouri 
HAMBURGS SLE, 


Snappy, alert, beautiful black and white plumage. 
Grand egg layers. Non-setters. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalog, colored pictures. Low prices. 
Murray McMurray, Box B26, Webster City, lowa 
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Who else wants 
vom 1:14 4 


MORE MONEY 
with these chicks? 






Many customers report RIVER- 
SIDE CHICKS by far the best 
roducers! Be your own judge. , 
y RIVERSIDE highest-laying : 
strain in your favorite breed this year. 
Hatching 22 breeds including first generation 
Babcock, Ghostley, Parmenter, Parks, Holtz- 
apple, Nedler. Also, new Strain-Cross White 
Leghorns! Send TODAY for complete free kit 
of information! — One of the South’s oldest 
hatcheries, Pullorum-Typhoid clean, low 
best grade chicks. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 








Box 1391C Knoxville, Tenn. 
i 




















ROASTERS 
Seasonal Surplus Chicks. 100,000 weekly. U. 


1 PER 100 5625, 
— 
Pullorum Clean. Per 100. Fast developing Broilers $1.95. 


Meat type early maturing Fryers (no leghorns) $3.95. Large 
type very choice Crossbred $4.95. Large plump full breasted 


Hybrids $5.95. Heavy meat type Roasters $6.95. Daily ship- 
ments C.0.D. 40c per order handling charge, plus postage. 
Live arrival, immediate delivery. A postcard brings ‘em. 


White Feather Chicks, R5i, Box 446, Fairmont, Minn. 


8. Approved, 





: 
‘ gow 
Queen Lavslaree Tm 


Smith Chickeries, 4778 Monroe, Mexice, Misseer! 








By D. F. King, Poultry Editor i 


Some poultrymen are still won- 
dering whether to buy chicks this 
spring for future layers. They are 
hesitating to make a decision un- 
til they can determine how many 
such chicks will be sold. They be- 
lieve sales will set the number of 
eggs to be produced and thus the 
price. USDA reports of chickens 
raised and subsequent egg pro- 
duction since 1947 are shown in 
the chart. It can 
be seen that re- 
ductions or  in- 
creases in num- 
bers of chickens 
raised in any year 
had little effect 
on the number of 
eggs produced. 
As an example, 
the number of 
chickens raised in early 1955 was 
15 per cent below 1954, but the 
egg output for 1955-56 was about 
equal to 1954-55. The number of 
old hens held over and changes 
in eggs produced per layer have 
done much to minimize the effects 
of chick sales, determining price 
of eggs for the coming year. 
What does this mean to you? 
You should not cancel orders for 
baby chicks or otherwise alter 
your plans just because chicks are 
or are not selling well this spring 
in your area. Aim at your normal 
level of production. Strive for 
high rates of production, low mor- 
tality, high feed efficiency, good 
labor efficiency, and you should 
have a satisfactory year in 1956. 





Avoid respiratory diseases— 
Make every effort to avoid these 
diseases in this year’s flocks. Cali- 
fornia records show that growing 
flocks that had respiratory troubles 
had 5 per cent higher mortality 
than flocks unaffected by these 
diseases. These diseases can be 
minimized by vaccination pro- 
grams, using antibiotics where 
conditions warrant, improving 
management to avoid stresses, 
and brooding chicks less often. 


California workers have also shown 
that this respiratory disease-pre. 
vention program also pays off jp 
the laying house. Cage flocks that 
had no respiratory problems had 4 
culling and mortality rate of 9) 
per cent for the year, compared tp 
121 per cent for those cage flocks 
experiencing respiratory troubles 
at some time during the year, 


Is all-mash feeding best?—Test 
at Western Washington Experi. 
ment Station show that all-mash 
feeding of hens is superior to the 
mash-and-grain system. This was 
true for both high- and low-¢gp. 
ergy type feeds. During a year, 
the high-energy all mash required 
4.42 pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs, high-energy mash and grain 
took 4.71 pounds. Low-en 
all mash required 5.38 pounds 
and low-energy mash and grain, 
5.44 pounds. You will note that 
all mash seems to do better on 
high-energy feeds than on low. 
energy types. There is a big push 
to change all laying rations to 
the high-energy type, and éf this 
materializes, you might consider 
using the all-mash form, which in 
this case was about 5 per cent 
more efficient. 


, Higher quality broilers—Results 
from many tests show that feather 
picking increases the number of 
“bare-backs” and lowers the quik 
ity. It is also considered tre 
that pellet feeding has some aé- 
vantages over mash feeding, but 
increases feather picking. Tests 
from the University of Georgia 
show that by day-old debeaking, 
bare-backs and feather picking 
are reduced even when pellets are 
fed. They have found it best to 
remove about one-half of the up 
per beak to get high-quality broil 
ers on a crumble-pellet diet. 


Hopper space important—If you 
change to an all mash, be sure you 
supply enough hopper space. 
Many flocks actually produce 


Chickens Raised as Related 
to Eggs Produced 
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from COUNTRY’S &¢v- 


TOP BLOODLINES 
AT REGULAR CHICK PRICES 








lates the last 16 years over 60,000 R.0.P. Trap- 
nest-Pedigreed cockerels from America’s finest spe- 
cialty breeders have been used to develop our High 
Efficiency Strains. 27 years selection and blood- 
testing by Penna. Dept. of Agriculture. Pullorum- 
Typhoid-Clean Breeders — highest official health 
rating. Ghostley strain LEGHORNS and other fa- 

6 mous strain egg breeds. Profit-making meat breeds 
and sensational new WHITE CROSSES. FREE 
CATALOG and MONEY SAVING BABY CHICK 

6 PRICES sent without ebligation. Write today. 


Percentage R.0.P. breeders: Wh. Rocks 
40%; R.1. Reds 








5 : 
Matings other than R.0.P. 
Sired bye 


Approved, 

Pullorum- 

Tyghela- 
cl 






AS YLVANAD 
FARMS HATCATRN 





PENNSYLVANIA FARMS HATCHERY, INC. 
Box R, LEWISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Very $90 
pecial 


Hayes Grade AA ae part wo] } omy fon 
both for meat and eggs. Bre or 4 
livability. Grow faster, live better, produce See Setow 
more eggs. at sexing guarantee. Cash in full—we pay 
postage. C. D.’s, you pay postage. ORDER TODAY. 
Prices abject change without notice. Orders under 100, 
add lg per chick. AAA Grade Chicks — from our best 
laying flocks only 4¢ per chick more, all AAA grade 
losses first 2 weeks replaced free. 

Str. Hatch eles Pullets 
eet oe Per 100 100 Per 100 
ferasen lampXtex } 44.90 "3.90 24.90 
rr 


» Barred 

Ks $.'C- Reds, | 12.90 11.90 16.90 

Ses Reade th isghorns. 9.90 8.90 14.90 
jal: Wh. Rocks, Barred Rocks, N. H. Reds 

a choice of breed and sex, per 100.......... 8. 90 

Light breeds for broilers, mostly males, per 100. ..2.90 

Free Circular. Send today. Free Almanac with order. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 6 Vandalia, Ill. — Omaha 4, Nebr. 


Danish Brown LEGHORNS 


DANISH WHITE LEGHORNS, DANISH HAMPS 



















America’s la - ee. Direct from Denmark's 
world-famous gree Breeding Centres. Scandinavian 
hardiness Sehes these hens world's hardiest layers. 
Sensational records. Large eggs. Amazing livability— 
high as 99% to 95% hens living thru entire year Also 
Pedigree-Sired U. S. bred Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, Spizzerinktum Ly. other great layers. Ist 
feneration pure Arbor Acres White Rock broiler a 
chicks, CATALOG FREE. Write today. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, 1158 West Monroe Street, Mexico, Mo. 








Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


NEW 7; CHICKEN 


* lays 46 More Eggs Per Mim RECISTERED 
Hen, Official Test, Than OFFICES 
Purebred Averages an 

* Snow-White Eggs 

*Records of 100% Liva- 
bility in Official Tests 

* Low Feed Cost Per 
Doz. Eggs, Like Leghorns 

* Yellow Skin & Legs 


* White Plumage 
* High Livability COLONIAL 


soci: Trane LINES 
 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
of HIGHER EGG PROFITS 


Compare a trial flock of Colonial True-Lines with’ 
any other chicks you choose—local or mail, pure-| 
bred or hybrids. True-Lines must pay you higher| 
egg Profits or we make ke you a a cash adjustment. 


(fauitd COLONIAL "oust 
FARMS 
Write Box 1732 
CULLMAN, ALABAMA | 
—_ D FREE CATALOG, Money-Back Guaran- | 
tee and early-order discounts. No obi ligation. | 


Name 
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fewer eggs than they should just 
because there isn’t enough room 
for all of them to eat. Poul- 
try specialists have advised 4 
inches of feeding space per hen. 
Now some records show that giv- 
ing a hen 6 inches will increase 
her yearly production 20 eggs. If 
you have a flock of 300 hens with 
4 inches of hopper space each, 
you add half again as many hop- 
pers as you now have and get 500 
dozen more eggs, worth possibly 
$200, and the extra feeders don’t 
cost but $50. Have you ever fig- 
ured on just how much space each 
of your hens has? 


Egg cooling adds profits —To 
get top prices for eggs, you must 
market top-quality eggs. Proper 
cooling on the farm is necessary 
to hold egg quality. To find the 
value of different methods of cool- 
ing eggs, Texas workers kept eggs 
laid on one farm under three dif- 
ferent conditions over a four- 
month period. Some were kept in 
a mechanically refrigerated box at 
55 degrees. Others were cooled in 
a water evaporator cooler, while 
the third group was held in the 
feed room. Each group of eggs 
was sold ‘on a three-day market- 
ing schedule from April 4 to Aug. 
1. The prices paid for Grade A 
Large ranged from 33 to 43 cents 
per dozen; Grade B large, 28 to 
35; and Grade C eggs, 15 cents 
per dozen. For the four-month 
period, the average per cent 
Grade A eggs from the mechani- 
cal cooler was 90; evaporative 
cooler, 75; and feed room, 60. The 
graph below shows what the farm- 
er would have received for the 
total eggs produced had they been 
stored under these conditions. 


Mechanically Cooled 





$6,834 
Evaporator Cooled 
LTO: $6,568 
Feed Room 

$6,437 
60 65 70 75 


(Hundreds of Dollars) 


It is estimated it would cost 
$167.70 to own and operate the 
mechanical cooler for one year; 
therefore, the farmer would earn 
a net income of $229.30 over no 
cooling. Many units especially de- 
signed for cooling eggs are now 
available, and many Southern 
commercial egg farms should buy 
one before warm weather arrives. 





“And what do you think of 
this new, do-it-yourself fad?” 


Let the Record Speak 
for DEKALB CHIX 








FIRST TEXAS RANDOM 
SAMPLE TEST... 











“a | 


Ave. No. 





DEKALB ALSO HAD 
HIGHEST HEN-DAY 











DEKALB | 162 
LEGHORN | 166 
DEKALB | 157 


LEGHORN | 178 


246 
240 
233 
231 











LEGHORN | 176} 221 |18% reign to NEW 
the way to 
_ LEGHORN ates mJ Lad CHIX profits. : 





Mortality 
BASIS—averaging 253 
4% eggs per bird (DEKALB 
6% 111). This record speaks 
6% for itself. Get your share 
of high poultry profitsthis 
8% year. Raise DeKalb—the 

















NEW STATE PRODUCTION 
RECORD—290 EGGS 


Poultry flock owned by the Ernest 
Schnetzlers of Salisbury, Mo., has seta new 
record of egg production in the State of 
Missouri with an all-time high of 290 

eggs per hen for the year ending 

August 31. The Schnetzlers cooper- 
ated with the University of Missouri HNE T ZL. 






290 


Extension Poultry Department with 
their record keeping program. 185 hi 


henswere housed 7 were lost during 
this period (3 from mouldy feed). 


GRAND CHAMPION \ 
NEPPCO —Egg-to-CHICK... ' 




















CALIFORNIA RANDOM 








SAMPLE TESTS... 


Averaging the returns over feed 
cost for the Sth and 6th California 
Random Sample Tests— 
DEKALB $9.18 Average return 
All others $6.94 

DeKalb returned $2.24 more 
per bird in the two tests than the 
average. 


KANSAS POULTRY FLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


DeKalb Chix entered by Metz isidinins (a DeKalb In the Kansas Poultry 
Associate Hatchery) won top honors in the 70 Flock Improvement Proj- 
entries in the recent NEPPCO Egg-To-Chick ect conducted from Sep- 
Contest. Scoring was based on egg quality, tember 1, 1954 through 
hatchability and chick quality. 


THESE RECORDS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES Bunty GS Kanses Ap- 


August 30, 1955, DeKalb 
Chix won first-and second 


Order your DeKalb Chix NOW from your nearest proved Flocks Division, 
DeKalb Dealer or DeKalb Associate Hatchery. and first and fourth in the 
Commercial Flock Division. 
They'll be Hatched and Serviced by: 
Fairhope Hatchery, Inc., Fairhope, Ala. Owens Farm & Hatchery, —- Ga. 
Southiand Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. Brandenburg Hatchery, Dunedin, Fla 
Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. Check-R-Board Hatchery, Palatka, Fla. 
McCants Hatchery, Butler, Ga. Florida Hen Ranch, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc., Graceville, Fla. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N, INC. DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKolb Seed Corn, 
DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Groin Sor, hum 














BARGAIN HUNTERS of 
SURPLUS COCKEREL CHICKS 
bred cockerels. broilers, 


GEORGE ORGE BERRY ERNEST a for peenvs CHICKS 
415 AlaxRd., Quincy, rn, mes Sunflower Rd., 5, Dawsonville, Ga. 
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ig Tuxedo 


So TUXEDO CHICK MASH 





Special fer! 


c 


edien 


ts tag 


moany 


Chick 


Mash bag 


Carbon Steel! 
Sturdy 8” Blade! 


Firmly Riveted, 
Hard, Rosewood 
Handle! 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


TUXEDO Chick Mashes 























eee On this $425 
Butcher Knife! 


Yes, we’re happy to be able to do it— 
happy to tell you again about this 
exceptional SPECIAL OFFER that 
has caused so many additional feed- 
ers to become acquainted with Amer- 
ica’s finest Chick Starting feed. 


TUXEDO Chick Mash is the pre- 
ferred starting feed among poultry- 
men who figure their profits closest. 
Tuxedo is preferred because it gets 
chicks off to a head start and keeps 
them growing. 


See your nearby Tuxedo Feeds Dealer 
NOW! This offer is limited because 
quantities are limited. 


Our 75th Year 









Tuxedo Starting & Growing Allmash 






Tuxedo Starter, Grower & Developer Mash 






















prised at how little t 
will cost you. 


cial low bargain prices. 


“STARTED PULLETS 


For big eggs at low feed cost—long time pro- 
duction — no broodiness — high livability — 
Sunnybrook Started White Leghorn Pullets are 
the choice wherever Poultry is kept for profit. 
We have thousands of them 4-6-8-12 
of age —up to ooer -to-lay. You'll be sur- 

ese super-quality birds 
Write, wire or phone for our 
current list of Pullets on hand—and our spe- 


weeks 





BABY CHICKS 


Sunnybrook Baby Chicks are hatched every 
week in the year. And they are the finest we 
have seen in our 35 years in the Poultry busi- 
ness. We have White Leghorns — Red Rock 
Crosses (black pullets) — White Plymouth 
Rocks and the other popular breeds. They 
are not expensive, they only look that way. 
All come from the leading egg-laying strains 
in America. Write, wire or phone us today. 








FROM U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM CLEAN BREEDERS—OF COURSE. 

























oS -Cross Chicks #555. 
Genres 






ify + highest grade: U.S. Ap 
and T wena d- Pullorum Clean. 
Cata 












GET HEALTHY CHICKS 
All Helm’s Chicks are beattay and qual- 


Pace 


Save money by placing your 
order this month. Early order discount. 


HELM’S CHICKS 8%.9.,, xy, 


Let us send you our New 1956 Picture Story of Sunnybrook—just off the press—WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR, Dept. PD, Box 463, Route 3, OCALA, FLORIDA 
Phone Marion 9-1525 — RAY ARTHUR, Manager 


HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS — 


RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 


Share in benefits of years of chick im- 
‘ovement. U.S. Certified White Leg- 










ORDER 


s- 
COUNT 





SAVE 
MONEY. 
ORDER 

Now. 




















Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 















tra-Whites. 
Standard Hateherloe. 7 






RARE BREEDS 


Cornish, Light Brahmas, Silver Laced - 
dottes, Sussex an her aa Ry’ — 


Decatur, Tits. lls. 
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Remarkable Results 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Ia., says: 
“I have been using Walko Tablets for 35 
years with splendid results. I would not 
think of trying to raise Baby Chicks with- 
out them. I also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction.” 
You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of di disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Warterloo Sav- 
ings Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
uarantee. Sent direct postpaid if So, 
ealer cannot supply you. Price 60c, $1.2 
$2.50 and $4.00. 





Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 


“To make a profit in the 
poultry business, you’ve got 
to cut costs in every sound 
way. But it’s not economy 
to buy cheap feed and 
chicks. Only the best is good 
enough.” So says Arthur W. 
(“Shorty”) Headley, Chilton 
County, Ala. 


egger strain White Leghorns 
in January. These will be 
debeaked at 10 to 12 weeks 
of age. He has another 3,000 
year-old hens. 


try business. His mother had 
been keeping layers since 
1940. To prepare for the 
business, he took several ex- 
tra courses in poultry while ma- 
joring in agricultural education 
at API. 





For Better Profits 





Cut Poultry Costs 


By Lewis Tucker 


Shorty started 3,000 Hon- 


Shorty grew into the poul- 


Feeding is simplified by the 


2-ton capacity feedbins he made. 
Each bin has separate compart- 
ments for mash, corn, and oats. 
The feed dealer fills bins from out- 
side laying houses. Floor is set at a 
45-degree angle and covered with 
sheet aluminum. Feed bucket is 
quickly filled from door near bot- 
tom, inside laying house. 
all my feed,” he said. 
sells grain to me cheaper than I 
can grow it.” 


“I buy 
“The dealer 


Other ways Shorty cuts costs 


include: 


1. Building poultry houses as 


cheaply as possible. He uses pole- 
type construction, 
roof,” and plenty of ventilation. 


“with a good 


2: Part-time poultry farming. 


He teaches vocational agriculture 
to a class of veterans. A part-time 
helper waters and feeds the hens, 
gathers eggs three times a day, and 
helps with grading and candling. 


8. Using an automatic machine 


that grades and candles 1,800 eggs 
an hour. 





“No more lifting of heavy feed sacks for 
me,” 
feedbins from outside laying houses, 


says “Shorty.”’ The dealer filk 


4. Delivering eggs twice a week 
to a chain grocery. Price is based 
on New York market. “I can’t take 
time to retail them,” he said. 

5. Cleaning only the eggs that 
need it. He washes them in warm 
water (about 120 degrees) that 
contains a detergent. 

Shorty spreads wood shavings a 
foot deep on dirt floor of the lay- 
ing house before he puts pullets 
in the house. They keep litter 
stirred enough that there is no 
odor, nor any flies breeding. 

To a farmer starting in the poul- 
try business, Shorty’s advice is; 

1. Take it easy until you leam 
what it’s all about. Study the 
operation of someone who is do- 
ing it right. 

2. Don’t pay attention to any- 
one who might tell you how to 
operate cheaply. There isn’t any 
cheap way. 

3. Do all maintenance and te- 
pairs yourself. 

4. Brood chicks with butane 
gas. I do it for one-third cost of 
brooding with electricity. 

5. Follow recommended sanita- 
tion and disease-control measures. 


The automatic egg-grading and candling machine paid for 
itself the first year. 


It will handle 1,800 eggs an hour. 
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County Agent “Bob” Norris and Howard Hartle examine Or- 
 lando tangelos (cross between grapefruit and tangerine) in one 
of Mr. Hartle’s groves. It’s an easy to peel, high-quality fruit. 


Visits With 


Florida Farm Folks 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


DEVELOPMENT of Florida’s 
cattle industry continues to amaze 
us. A good indication of what is 
happening we saw in Marion 
County recently. Edsel Rowan, 
county agent, and Horace Hull, 
work unit conservationist, told us 
improved pasture acreage in the 
county has jumped from about 
900 acres in 1942 to 125,000 acres 
today. They said 10,000 to 12,000 
acres annually were planted for 
the past seven to eight years. 

About two-thirds of the acre- 
age is in Pensacola Bahia and one- 
third in Pangola grass. 

Sod-row crop rotations are an- 
other common practice that has 
come to Marion County in recent 
years. A typical rotation is five to 
seven years sod, then back one 
year to truck crops—watermelons 
or tomatoes. Then back to sod. 
This helps to keep humus content 
of their sandy soils up. Tomato 
growers in the county in recent 
years—with sod rotations, good 
fertilization, and irrigation, in 
some cases—have jumped tomato 
yields from about 100 bushels to 
as high as 266 bushels per acre. 


We had an interesting visit 
with Fred Gatrell. He and his 
father operate a 500-acre farm in 
a father-son partnership. Their 
main farm enterprise is registered 
Duroc hogs. They carry about 25 

tood sows. They also have a 
commercial herd of about 75 

tood cows, and they produce to- 
mato plants for market. 

County agent Rowan told us 
they were the largest exporters of 
tegistered breeding stock in the 
country. They ship hogs to Cuba, 
Colombia, Haiti, Guatemala, and 
other South American countries. 

Fred said they were handling 


700 to 800 registered hogs annu- 
ally. They recently were invited 
to the Dominican Republic Na- 
tional Fair at the expense of the 
government to show some of their 
hogs. In order to meet demands 
of their market, they have con- 
nections with top breeders in 
Georgia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 


Mr. Gatrell has been one of the 
leaders in developing the tomato 
plant industry in Marion County 
in the last 20 years. Last year he 
and Fred had 60 acres of tomato 
plants. They sold about 3 million 
plants last year. Farmers in the 
county plant about 1,000 acres in 
February and early March, when 
ordinarily they have a slack labor 
season. Tomato plants bring about 
$250,000 annually to the county. 

In Lake County, I had an inter- 
esting visit with County Agent 
Bob Norris. There, in the heart of 
their citrus area, he said good cit- 
rus land is getting scarce. He 
showed me an area of good citrus 
land still in scrub woodland. Then 
he told me about a man coming in 
who wanted to buy citrus land. 
He heard about this area and 
called on the owner. The owner 
wouldn’t sell. So he went to the 
courthouse and had a deed fixed 
up on the property. He signed a 
blank check and sent deed and 
check to the owner with directions 
to write in amount he would sell 
for. The owner returned the deed 
and check. He still wouldn’t sell. 

I ate my first Orlando tangelos 
while in Lake County. This fruit 
is a cross between Bowen grape- 
fruit and Dancy tangerine. Even 
though it was developed back 
about 1912, it only began to find 
its place during World War II. 








Leon Phillips (right) tells L. E. Cooper how mixed fertilizer and Spencer “Mr. N” 
Ammonium Nitrate produced an 80-acre pasture which carries a steer to the acre. 


His 80-Acre Pasture Carries 
A Steer Per Acre For 8 Months 


And Leon Phillips’ steers average 1% to 2 lbs. 
gain per head daily. Here’s the secret: 


MAGINE having a pasture that 
carries one steer per acre and 
fattens each animal at the rate of 154 
to 2 lbs. a day for eight months a 
year! Well, Leon Phillips of Roanoke, 
Alabama, has just such a pasture. In 
fact, Mr. Phillips not only gets top 
prices for cattle grazed on this pas- 
ture, he also harvests 25 tons of hay 
from the same 80 acres. 

What’s more, just two years ago 
this acreage was nothing more than 
overgrown wilderness. At that time 
Phillips cleared this land and put it 
in fescue, orchard grass and White 


Dutch Clover. 


Then he applied 500 Ibs. of 
0-16-8 and 50 Ibs. of Spencer 
“Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate per 
acre to this pasture in September 
and 50 Ibs. of “Mr. N” in March. 
Result: this past year the pasture 
carried a steer an acre for eight 
months, and each animal gained 
at the rate you would expect from 
forced feeding in dry-lot. 


So, it’s easy to see why Mr. Phillips 
is a strong believer in fertilizer for 
pastures—especially Spencer “Mr. N” 
Ammonium Nitrate. He likes Spencer 
“Mr. N” not only because it helped 
bring his pasture to such a high state 
of fertility but also because it entails 
less handling. For example, he only 
needs 298 lbs. of Ammonium Nitrate 
to get 100 lbs. of Nitrogen, while to 
get the same amount of Nitrogen, he 
would have to buy and handle 500 lbs. 
of Ammonium Sulphate or 600 lbs. 
of Nitrate of Soda. 

Phillips also remarks that Spencer 
“Mr. N” is easy to apply. Of course, 
that’s because “Mr. N” is manufac- 
tured in round, uniform prills that 
don’t cake and don’t clog his spreader. 


Another big reason why Leon Phil- 
lips, like so many other farmers, in- 
sists on Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium 
Nitrate is that it comes to him in 
polyethylene-lined bags which assures 
100% dryness. In fact, Spencer 
“Mr. N” is guaranteed to flow freely 
even after a full year’s storage under 
proper conditions. 

You, too, can go after this kind of 
lush grazing that is making money for 
Leon Phillips. Just be sure to insist 
on Spencer “Mr. N”. See your fertil- 
izer dealer today. Tell him you, too, 
want Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer. 





It’s a fact! No other fertilizer gives 
you more Nitrogen per dollar than 
Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate. 
It’s a full 33.5% Nitrogen! Spencer 
Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR THE SOUTH 


HYBRID SEED CORN SPECIALISTS 


A SURE CORN CROP... 


Your land needs just the right Hybrid 
seed corn to make top yields. Riemers, 
specialists for over 20 years in breed- 
ing and producing the best seed corn 
for the South, has just the variety 
that will give you sure, top yields. 
Work with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Southern Experiment 
Stations is culminated by Riemers to 
give you the Hybrid Seed Corn that 
can’t miss on your land. See your 
Riemers Dealer today and make sure 
of your supply. 


A BIG CORN CROP... 


For a big money making crop under 
Southern growing conditions, you must 
have a corn developed and produced 
to make complete use of your soil and 
climate. The Riemers Hybrids are se- @& 
lected for just that purpose. They are @ 
the best you can plant. Farmers all 
over the South find the vigor, hardi- 
ness, and drouth resistant qualities of 
Riemers Hybrids bring them the big- & 
gest, surest corn crops they ever made. @ 
Plan now to plant Riemers produced ¢ 
Hybrid Corn this year. 


THE RIGHT SEED CORN... 


You will see from the adaptation map 
that according to the experiment sta- 
tion specialists—who know—there is a 
right corn for your land. Just any good 
Hybrid won’t necessarily do. Riemers 
has the RIGHT corn for your farm, at 
the right price—Flats and Rounds 
available—so see your dealer today 


ADAPTATION MAP 
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Hybrid Corn Varieties recommended by Experiment Stations 
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Gulf Coast Garden Notes ] 


By H. I. West 


Ir you planted carrots in Octo- Nematodes—Nematode damage § Cot 

ber, you should be having plenty can be severe. They are usually 

to eat by now. These should last found when it’s too late. So if yoy At 

until June. In case you didn’t, suspect they are in your garden ed | 

they still may be planted. But try soil fumigants. The treatment 

keep your fingers crossed. Hot will last for a year. I have had hyb 

weather gets them. very good control for two years mer 
with one treatment. : 


Head Lettuce—It is too late to Buy soil fume capsules or g alpt 


grow head lettuce from seed. liquid. Capsules are easily hap. N 
Plants can be set. They will head dled. The poison can be put on § 
in April. Use leaf varieties for more evenly. I bed up a roy, nee: 


then use a 3- to 4-foot stick tp yell 
punch holes 12 inches apart dow Phis 

Irish Potatoes may be planted the row. The stick will make q 301 
all this month. Use large seed hole 8 to 10 inches deep. Drop Sec 


lettuce this spring. 


pieces and enough fertilizer. Out- a capsule in each hole and cover, Pfis 
side commercial areas, people sel- _It is safe to plant after a period of 15] 
dom use enough fertilizer. 10 to 14 days. - 
Sweet Potatoes — This is the Tomato Varieties—I wonder jf yell 
month when commercial growers the Gulf Coast area is not tied wh 
bed sweet potatoes. They use more closely with South Florida low 
artificial heat to force the sprouts. than with Middle Alabama, and ne 
They are usually ready within six Georgia. We have not had results : 
weeks. In our area, sweet pota- from the Kopiah tomato that those chi 
toes are treated as a field crop. in other places have. We still like a 
Rutgers and Pritchard for ow che 

English Peas—Some of our best main crop. We think also we will Pri 
growers don’t plant English peas try some South Florida varieties, re 


until Feb. 1 to 15. They use a_ such as Manalee, Grothen’s Globe, 
double row, 12 inches apart. Manalucie, and Homestead. An. 
These help support each other other variety of interest to Florida H 
and are easy to stake. You get best growers is Queens. It is not wilt 
stands with thick plantings and resistant. It matures in about the 
when seed do not touch fertilizer. same amount of time as Rutgers, 


SMART FARMING  ByR.P. Humphrey, J. fF 


REFORESTATION | 


Plant pine seedlings where needed. For large areas 
use mechanical tree planter. It’s fast (about 1,000 per 
hour). For small areas use dibble and plant by hand. 





WHAT TO DO 


. Obtain seedlings from state forester. 

. Plant species best adapted to your area. 
. Space 6 X 6 feet (1,200 per acre). 

. Plant on time, Nov. 15 to Mar. 15. 

. Plant when soil is moist with rain. 
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Dibble method 
for small areas. 









Mechanical planter 
for large areas. 
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1, Abandoned fields. ‘ 
WHERE 2. Large openings in old stands not reseeding,. 
TO PLANT ( 3. Under hardwoods to be removed. . 
4. On eroded or steep slopes. ‘ 
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otes | RESEARCH You Can Use 


This feature is prepared each month by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Corn Varieties for Alabama 


ALL corn varieties recommend- 
ed by the API Agricultural Ex- 
iment Station for 1956 are 
hybrids. The following recom- 
mended varieties for different 
ions of the state are listed 
alphabetically: 

Northern Alabama -—first 
choice: white—Coker 911, Pio- 
neer 510, and Tennessee 29; 
yellow—Dixie 22, Funk G-704, 
Pfister (P.A.G.) 170, Pioneer 
301A, Pioneer 302, and U. S. 13. 
Second choice: white—Dixie 33, 
Pfister (P.A.G.) 631, and Stovall 
151; yellow—Pioneer 309. 

Central Alabama—first choice: 
white-Coker 811, Coker 911; 
yellow—Dixie 18. Second choice: 
white—Pfister (P.A.G.) 655; yel- 
low— Dixie 22, Dixie 82, and 
North Carolina 27. 

Southern Alabama -— first 
choice: white—Coker 811, Coker 
911; yellow—Dixie 18. Second 
choice: white —Louisiana 521, 
Pfister (P.A.G.) 655; yellow— 
Dixie 22, Dixie 82, and North 
Carolina 27. 


High Yields of Spinach 


High rates of fertilizer, lime, 
and manure, plus _ irrigation, 
gave high yields of good-quality 
spinach.in Alabama experiments. 
Per-acre yields from different 
fertilizer levels on Cecil clay soil 
were: 

2,040 pounds from 2,000 

pounds 6-8-4; 

5,919 pounds from 2,000 
pounds 6-8-4 and 12 tons 
manure; 

7,483 pounds from 2,000 
pounds 6-8-4 and 24 tons 
manure; 

9,288 pounds from 2,000 
pounds 6-8-4, 2 tons lime, 
and 12 tons manure; 

10,040 pounds from 2,000 
pounds 6-8-4, 2 tons lime, 
and 24 tons manure. 

All treatments received 1 inch 

of water per week from irriga- 
tion when no rain fell. 


Treating Cotton Seed 


Experimental results show 
that planting treated cotton seed 
Sives an average of 30 per cent 





rll never get ’em hatched if my 
foot doesn’t quit going to sleep.” 


more plants with better survival after 
emergence than when untreated seed 
are used. Reginned seed plant better 
and more uniformly, resulting in fewer 


stand skips than fuzzy seed. Ceresan- 
M, Dow 9B, and Panogen proved to 
be the best and most economical treat- 
ing materials. 


Fertilizing Strawberries 


After plants were established, an- 
nual applications of 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer per acre gave 
highest strawberry yields in experi- 


ments at Auburn. The fertilizer was 
applied at these times: 500 to 600 
pounds per acre 90 days before nor- 
mal ripening period; 400 pounds was 
applied and the soil worked to the 
plants when matted rows were barred 
off and thinned after harvest; and 500 
to 600 pounds in September or Octo- 
ber. Two weeks before setting plants, 
500 to 600 pounds of 6-8-8 was ap- 
plied. 





“You make more money with 














Betfer-bred, Beffer-fed Chicks! 


Your WAYNE Feed Dealer can help you 3 ways... 


4 By telling you where you can get better- 
bred chicks. 


2 By giving you the latest up-to-the- 
minute information on growing better- 
bred, better-fed chicks. 


3 By servicing your flock with the tested- 
and-proved Wayne Starting and Develop- 
ing Program that best fits your needs. 





Every year, more chick raisers depend on 
| Wayne Feeds to help them make the most 





of the breeding in their chicks. You, too, 
can feed Wayne with complete confidence 
...for it is triple-tested by the famous 
Wayne Research Farm Division to assure 
the full benefits of energy, protein, anti- 
biotics, and other modern nutrients for 
your flock. The “IQ” (Ingredient Quality) 
Seal on every bag is your assurance that 
Wayne has what it takes to give your 
chicks a sure, strong start. 


Check now with your local Wayne Feed 
Dealer about your 1956 chick plans. 


Depend on Wayne to do the fot! 


Cash-in on the Better-Breeding of your Chicks 






@ 
Pree 


Guide to 
Better-Bred, 
Better-Fed Chicks 


The how-and-why of better-breeding 
and better-feeding ... what to do when 
and after your chicks arrive... easy 
steps that result in a safe strong 
start for your chicks now—well- 
developed, heavy layers next fall when 
it counts most. Get your copy from 
your Wayne Dealer, now! No charge. 












with these Better-Feeding Programs! 


WAYNE CHICK STARTER—A long time favorite. 
Only 3 Ibs. gives each chick a sure, strong start. 


WAYNE GROWING MASH—a real pullet devel- 
oper. Only 7 Ibs. plus 10 Ibg. of your own grain per 
pullet does the job. 


WAYNE H-A-D KRUMS—the palatable High-level 


Antibiotic Diet that helps keep birds eating-and- 
growing during times of stress. 


WAYNE FEEDS 


OALLIED MILLS, INC., Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. Service Offices Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


WAYNE UNIVERSAL GROWER—the popular 
all-mash ration. Complete—no extras needed. 


WAYNE CONCENTRATES —to help you make 
the best use of your own grains. 


COCCIDIOSIS PROTECTION—Some Wayne 
Feeds are available with ‘‘Nicarbazin"’ at preventive 
levels. Ask your Wayne Feed Dealer for details, 


6/1802A 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 72c $77.00 
Texas-Oklahoma..... .17¢ 18.00 
Carolinas-Virginia... ..18¢ 19.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. ..14c 15.00 
Mississippi - Ark. -La..... mm 16.00 
Georgia-Alabama - Florida...... l6c 17.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,277,985; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 302,131; Carolinas- Virginia, 305,785; Ken- 
tucky - Tennessee - West Virginia, 206,295; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 224,929; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 238,845. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
STATE CERTIFIED Murff Bush Sweet Potato seed 


and plants. No vines, excellent quality, higher yields, 
fewer strings and jumbos. Tested and approved by Texas 
Experiment Station. Available from son of originator. 
Send card now for information and prices. B. D. Murff, 
Box 96, Oakwood, Texas. 





CERTIFIED PLANTS 
New Variety Potato 
“GEORGIA RED” 


Developed Georgia Experiment Station 
Best qualities retained, greatest yield 
by 100 bushels per acre. 


— OTHER VARIETIES — 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Certified Potato Plants 


All Gold, Gold Rush, Porto Rico and White Triumph 
1,000 to 5,000, $4.00 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $3.50 
‘per 1,000. Prepaid. Ready around April 20th. 
CUPP PLANT FARM, Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 
CRYSTAL WAX or Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants. 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50; 2,000, $6.00; 6,000, $12.00. 
Postpaid. Armengol Farm, Laredo, Texas. 
CERTIFIED MISSIONARY and BLAKEMORE 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
$6.50 Per Thousand Prepaid 
Everbearing (Gem variety), 100, $3.00 Prepaid. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
PINE MT. PLANT FARM, Route 3, Hanceville, Ala. 
CABBAGE PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000; Onion Plants, 
$1.50 per 1,000. All leading varieties. Prompt shipment. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 














16c per Word 


72c per. Word 


When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. lst, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla, 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 











FARMS and LAND 





FOR SALE — Florida Muck Lands 


9,000 acres in Palm Beach County. Suitable for 
cattle, vegetable, grain or fiber operation. Deep 
muck under complete water control, Available in 
small or large tracts. Terms if desired. Manage- 
ment services available. 

— WRITE — 


HILLSBORO PLANTATION, Inc. 
P.O. Box 751, Phone 6166, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


PRICED UNBELIEVABLY LOW . . . Only $600 
down required on this 100-acre diversified Tennessee 
farm, only 20-minute drive to famous Kentucky Lake. 
On gravel road, % mile highway, 5 town, 25 industrial 
city. 30 tillable, 30 wooded, 20 now in pasture, 7-acre 
cotton base, 14 fruit trees, barb wire. $1,200 income re- 
orted from cotton last year. Electric-lighted 4-room 
Pome, fireplace, 2 porches, well, 30x50 barn, 2 cribs, car 
shed and storage room, fruit cellar. Retiring owner prices 
for quick sale at $3,600, only $600 down. New Spring 
bargain catalog, just off press, 16 states, sent free! 
United Farm Agency, 1896-X Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


465 ACRE DAIRY FARM, located in the heart of 
Piedmont Carolina, 1% miles from Mocksville, N. C. 
This is one of the best equipped dairy farms in this sec- 
tion. 110 head dairy cattle, 2 dwellings, 2 barns, 2 large 
silos, granary, tool sheds, 3 tractors and all other ma- 
chinery necessary for operation of farm. Present income 
over $30,000.00 per year, from farm. Owners selling on 
account of other business. Easy terms. E. C. Morris, 
Mocksville, N. C. 

FLORIDA LOTS near Gulf beach just $345. Complete 
homesite (two lots) low as $14.37 down, $14.37 monthly. 
No interest. Title insured. Buy in Gulf Highlands, estab- 
lished community adjoining heavily developed beach area 
in Florida’s fastest growing county. Exceptional value 
for now or retirement later. Color brochure free. Write 
today! Sam B. Hearn, Developer, Box R-177, Panama 
City Beach, Florida. ple 

FLORIDA WINTER GARDEN Farms and Homesites. 
Beautifully wooded. Near famous Panama City pleasure 
resort. World’s finest beaches. Many lovely lakes. Finest 
fishing, hunting. Sportsmen’s paradise. 10-acre berry, 
fruit, poultry farms. Money-making tung groves. Lowest 
prices, easy terms. Booklet Free. Paul Wood, Fountain, 
Florida. 

FLORIDA—Beautiful retirement homesites near Gulf 
coast. Excellent hunting, fishing in 9 fresh and salt water 
rivers. 11 bays and gulf. $250 at $10 monthly. Free 
literature. James Mathews, Box 1406, Asheville, N. C 

TO BUY, SELL OR TRADE FARMS, ranches, timber 
and cutover lands anywhere, see or write Thos. H. 
Vaughn, Realtor, 515 No. 21st St., Birmingham. 

ENJOY VACATION OR LIVE in Florida. Little 
money. Little expense. 10c brings details and valuable 
information. Sun Associates, Wildwood 8, Fla. 























Bunch Copperskin — Porto Rico 


Weather permitting can supply ten million 
plants. Also millions Rutgers Tomato Plants. 
Now booking orders for spring delivery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


B. J. HEAD 


Alma, Georgia Telephone 3791 


BERRY PLANTS 


HUMBLE BLACKBERRY ROOTS, a new variety just 
developed. Creating a sensation. Hardy, big berry, easy 
picked, very prolific. Good for pies, jams, jellies and etc. 
Fine for freezing. Every garden needs these. 25 at 
cents each, 49 at 16 cents each, 50 or more 12 cents. 
Plant in furrow and cover. Hal G. Gary, R.F.D. 1, 
Gladewater, Texas. 





FREE — 1956 Vegetable Plant Catalogue. Profit from 
50 years experience in growing and shipping hardy field- 
grown Cabbage, ion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
Tomato, Eggplant, Pepper, and Potato Plants. Satisfac- 
tion assured. Piedmont Plant Company, P.O. Box 684, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


CERTIFIED SWEET POTATOES 
Seed Potatoes and Plants 


LATEST AND BEST VARIETIES 
Write for FREE Sweet Potato 
Guide and Catalog. 
LEELAND FARMS 
LEESBURG GEORGIA 
CERTIFIED IMPROVED—Bunch Porto Rico Copper 
Skin Seed Sweet Potatoes, $4.00 per bushel. All ship- 
ments made F.0.B. Please send only money orders. Your 


order filled immediately. M. W. Preston, Sr., Route 2, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 


Grade A, Gold Rush, All Gold, Early 
Triumph Potato Plants 
$3.50 PER THOUSAND PREPAID 
With favorable weather conditions, will start 
shipping around March 15th. 
PINE MT. PLANT FARM 


Route 3 Hanceville, Ala. 
Will Also Ship Other Varieties—34 Years Experience 
ONION PLANTS — Choice Select Yellow or White 
Sweet Spanish, Yellow or White Bermuda, 500, $2.10; 
1,000, $3.50; 2,000, $5.45; 3,000, $6.90; 6,000 (crate), 
$10.50, prepaid. Austin Plant Company, Box 313, Austin, 
exas. 


CERTIFIED SEED SWEET POTATOES 
AND PLANTS 

















Bunch Porto Rico, Gold Rush, Georgia Red, Early 
Port. Write for FREE plant raising guide and 
price list. 

VESTLAND FARMS, Leesburg, Georgia 


FREE PRICE LIST—Bunch Porto Rican, Vine Porto 
Rican, Nancy Hall, seed and plants. Wholesale, express, 
or truck loads. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 

GET MY 1956 PRICE LIST on vegetable plants. 
Certified seed sweet potatoes and plants. L. P. Legg, 
Rebecca, Georgia. 








STRAWBERRIES 


ARKANSAS’ FIRST 
STATE CERTIFIED 
Blue Tag 
FREE OF VIRUS DISEASE 
BLAKEMORE Strawberry Plants 


Grown from Registered Foundation Stock, 
Developed by The University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Accepting Orders Now 
— PRICES ON REQUEST — 


THE CONNER COMPANY 
AUGUSTA ARKANSAS 





BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 100, $1.25; 
200, $2.25; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $6.00. Well rooted. Post- 
paid. W. M. Sears, Route 9, Cullman, Ala. 





nessee Beauty, $8.00, 1,0 
Wolfe, Harrison, Tenn. Phone Fi 4-6657. 


CERTIFIED VIRUS FREE Strawberry Plants—Ten- 
00; Blakemores, $5.00. L. W. 





STRAWBERRY CULTIVATOR—Inexpensive one man 
riding machine does work of ten. Universal Mfg., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 





$1.25; 200, $2.00 
W. J. Brown, Guntersville, Ala. 


CERTIFIED BLAKEMORE Strawberry Plants, 100, 
; 500, $3.50; thousand, $5.00. Delivered. 





RED RICH (bunch) Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 


Huge berries. 12, $2.95; 25, $5.00. Postpaid. Buntins’ 
Gardens, West Point, Miss. 





CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 


5.00, 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, $6.00, 1,000. Cedric 
Scott, Augusta, Arkansas. 





CERTIFIED VIRUS FREE Strawberry Plants. Twelve 
leading varieties. Write for free price list. John Bancroft, 
MeDonald, Tenn. 





CERTIFIED BLAKEMORE Strawberry Plants, 1,000, 


$5.00. Postpaid. D. E. Perdue, Bremen, Alabama. 





COPPER SKIN PORTO RICO Potato Plants—Price 
list free. Robert Simmons, Sharon, Tenn. 





BIG GEM, EVERBEARING Strawberry Plants, $2.50, 


100, postpaid. J. M. Miles, Route 8, Alma, Ga. 








GOVERNMENT LAND available, 25 states, Alaska. 
Includes homesteads. Write Sledge Surveys, Macon 7, 
Mississippi. 


FLORIDA — Nice homesites, $245 at $10 monthly. 
Folder Free. Holm Vernor, DeLand, Florida. 


FREE FARM LIST with actual photos. Owensby, 
Realtor, Buffalo, Mo. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 
Certified Sweet Potato Plants 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
We will have ready for shipment on/about March 
15th (weather conditions permitting), State Certi- 
fied Sweet Potato Plants of the following Varieties, 
priced per thousand POSTPAID. 

















Variety 1to5M 5Mor More 
La. Copperskin Porto Rican....$4.00 $3.50 
Oklahoma 24 All Gold............ 4.00 3.50 
Gold Rush 3.50 
Early Triumph ... 3.50 





Our Potato Plants are grown from selected Seed 
Stock. They are treated for known diseases, are 
Government Inspected, and they can be shipped into 
any State in the U.S.A. 

We ship only strong, well rooted, vigorous plants 
that are well packed. Please send money with order. 
Your order will have our prompt attention. Thank you. 


WALLACE HATHCOCK & SONS 
Growers and Shippers 
Cullman, Alabama—R.F.D. No. 6— Phone 755 M-4 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, Pepper, Onion, and Cabbage 
Plants. All leading varieties, including the Hybrid 
Tomato. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free pam- 
phiet. John Thornhill Plant Co., Tifton, Georgia. 

PEPPER PLANTS—Hydroponically fortified for op- 
timum growth. 1,000, $7.50. 25% with order. Balance 


C.0.D. V-G Corp., Room 706, Ainsley Bidg., Miami, 
Florida. 
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Hambone Says — 





F OLKS oughter be thankful fuh 
all dey got—an’ even fuh what lil 
dey got!! 

I ain’ a-feared uv nothin’ I kin 


see—but ifn I wuz to see a ha’nt— 
uh-uh, Lawd!!! 


Too many folks sot on buildin’ 
dey-se’fs a Tower uv Babel—dey 
fuhgits whut come uv it!!! 


Ole man say w’en he useter buy 
a suit, sometime hit'd swink up— 
now he swink up faster’n de suit do! 





stovewood fuh de ole ’oman dis 
mawnin’, but hit wuz rainin’. Thank 
hebben!!! 


flat biscuits dis mawnin’—look lak 
dey squat to rise an’ got cook in de 
squat!! 


int uv whut I owed ’im—but dat’s a 
odd-come presint—I ain’ got it atter 
I gits it!!! 


*bout ev’ything, an’ Mistis kin think 
uv ’em all w’en she set me to wu’k!!! 


cep’n wen hit wu’k. Nawsuh. An’ 
a mule don’ cos’ nothin’ fuh spare 
parts neithuh!! 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


I sho’ did wanter cut up a lot o” 


Mist’ Swint say dem wuz pow’ ful 


Boss made me a Chris’mus pres- 


Dey’s heap o’ ways to do neah- 


Saleman say a tractor don’ eat 











GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
$17.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

$77.00 per Inch 





STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Certified Bi, 

lap, Aroma, Klondyke, Robinson, Armore. pute, Dua 
Tennessee Beauty, 100, $2.00; 200, $3.00; 500 
1,000, $11.00; Everbearing Gem, Superfection, § d 
liner and Progressive, 25, $1.00; 100, $2.50; 500 Step. 
25 Blackberries, $2.00; 100, $7.50; 25 Thornley gow 
berries, $2.00; 25 Cumberland Black Raspberries ay 
25 Latham Red Raspberries, $2.50; September 
Everbearing Red Raspberry, 12, $2.00; 10 ¢ Nex 
Grapes, $2.00; 12 large Victoria Rhubarb, $2.00: 
0; Tree Byerbesr 


8 + Tr 
Blackberry, 2 years, bearing size, 3, $2.75; ¢ $5. 
12, $9.50. Everything postpaid cash with order or. A 
C.O.D. postage extra. Price list free. We have Aa 


on 
new land. Write for prices in large qu: Srarelly 
Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. quantities, “Naa 


hu 7 "a 7 mn FOR: 
NEW VIRUS FREE Certified Strawberry 
New ground grown from foundation stock, Mission, 
$5.00 thousand; Blakemore, Klonmore, Klondyke Dunj 
$6.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, Premier, Aroma, R 
inson, $8.00 thousand; Certified Gem, eet 
Streamliner Everbearings, $12.00 thousand. Each vari 
$2.00 hundred postpaid. Moss packed orders filled 
ly he See gas young plans. C.0.D. orders 
ated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bill Weather ‘Dench, 
Tennessee. mher 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown from virus-free aad 
Blakemore, Kiondyke, Dunlap, Klonmore, Missionary 
$6.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, Premier, ° 
Pocahontas, $8.00 thousand, ship express collect, Bash 
variety $1.50 hundred, postpaid. Everbearing, Gem, 
Streamliner, Superfection, $12.00 thousand; Prog . 
hg 9 = Cgeeeeds process collect. Each varis. 
ty, $2.00 postpaid. Vernon Lackey & 

Tennessee. Telephone 1976R4. mes MeDonala 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE — Grown from 
virus free stock. Missionary, Florida 90, $4.00 thousand: 
Blakemore, Klondyke, Klonmore, Dunlap, $5.00; Ne 
Robinson, Tennessee Supreme, Tennessee Beauty > 

Premier, Progressive Everbearing, $6.00; Po 4 
a. o———- rebecemne. $8.00. Express collect 

rders ed promptly, Orr Plant Farm, H 
Phone Fillmore 4-6271. srrivon, Tea 


VIRUS FREE PLANTS—Blakemore, Klon ‘ 
sionary, Dunlap, $5.00 per 1,000; $1.25 on tea 
nessee Beauty and Tennessee Supreme, $7.50 per 1,00): 
$1.50 per 100, Everbearing varieties: Streamliner, Supe. 
fection and Gem, $8.00 per 1,000; $1.60 per 100, Pr. 
gressive Everbearing, $6.00 per 1,000; $1.50 per 109 
Snow Hill Strawberry Nursery, Fred Leamon, & 
Prop., Ooltewah, Tennessee. Telephone Fillmore 4-613 
Chattanooga. : 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Certified Blakemore stray. 
berry plants, twice state inspected. All grown from viru 
free stock and are second year from Washington, D, ¢ 
Experiment Station. Not a yellow leaf or crown bore 
found in field of fourteen acres. Plants have extra good 
roots, were grown with irrigation. Price $5.00 per thov- 
sand. Orders booked now. Phone 2952. MeUmber & 
Womble, Greentield, Tenn. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Improved 
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Klondyke, Blakemore, Missionary, Dunlap, Robinson, 
100, $1.25; 200, $2.00; Everbearing Gem, Streamline 
100, $2.50; Thornless Boysenberry, Austin Dewberry, % 
$1.50; 100, $5.00; September Everbearing 


Everbearing Blackberry, 12, $1.50; Rhubarb or Aspan: 
gus, 10, $1.00. Prepaid. Garland Simmons, Mountsin- 
burg, Arkansas. 


NEW VIRUS-FREE Strawberry Plants from founds- 
tion stock supplied by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Avail- 
able in leading varieties. The vigorous growth and in- 
creased production of these plants will amaze you. P 
plete line of nursery stock, newest peach introduction, 
fruit trees, roses and evergreens. Write for free cole 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 114, Cleveland, Tens. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Virus free. Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Klonmore, Dunlap, Missionary, Robins, 
Florida 90, Aroma, $6.00 thousand; Premier, Tennesse 
Beauty, Progressive Everbearing, $8.00; Gem, $12.0; 
Superfection, Streamliner, $15.00. Each variety id 
$1.50, 100. Guaranteed good plants. Moss packed, W. ¢. 
Mathews, McDonald, Tenn. 


VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemort, 
Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, Aroma, Florida 90's, 
$6.00 per thousand; Robinson, Tennessee Beauty, $8.0; 
Certified Gem Everbearing, $9.00; Superfection, $11.00: 
express collect. 100 plants prepaid $1.50; 100 Ever- 
C. L. MeDaniel, Harrison, Tennessee. 











bearing, $2.50. 
Phone 4-5190. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Grown from virus free 
stock on new land. Blakemore, Klondyke, Klonmore, Mit 
sionary, Dunlap, $6.00, 1,000; Robinson, $7.00; Tenne- 
see Beauty, $9.00; Certified Gem Everbearing and Supe 
fection, $12.00. Moss packed. Prompt shipment. All $2.0 
per 100 postpaid. Tom Ramsey, Harrison, Tenn. Phone 
Fi 4-6168. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Get our illustrated, te 
duced prices, on eight leading varieties. Grown frm 
selected virus free stock. Also best grade Certified Gen 
and Superfection Everbearing. See why it pays to plast 
only the best. Also special garden collections. W. L 
Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 

FOUNDATION CERTIFIED virus-free, nematode 
free Strawberry Plants. Grown from planting stock sm 
plied by USDA. Twenty leading varieties including a 
Dixieland, Pocahontas, Albritton, Florida 90, ete, De 
scriptive catalog on request. Sinclair Nurseries, Daytm, 
Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY SPECIALISTS. World's largest berm 
8 inches across. Regtflar varieties, novelties, New Bret 
bearer, Raspberries. Test plants free. Pennholm, 
penter 16, Ohio. is 

GOOD QUALITY Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, 
Missionary, Klonmore, $6.00, 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, 
Progressive Everbearing, $7.00. Lester D. Mathes 
Cleveland, Tenn. io 

GOOD QUALITY Strawberry Plants — Blakemore 
Missionary, Klonmore, $6.00, 1,000; Tennessee Beatty, 
Progressive Everbearings, $7.00. Bill Lane, McDonald 
Tennessee. a 

CERTIFIED MISSIONARY and Blakemore Straw 
berry Plants, 100, $1.25; 500, $4.00; 1,000, $6.00. Pat 
paid. Moss packed. Farmers Plant Co., B-6, 
Alabama. 4 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — All leading varieties 
High grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and 
J. H. Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-561, Allen, 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Blakemore 
$5.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, $7.50. Preaw 
ment. J. B. Roberts, Ooltewah, Tenn. Phone Fi = 

MISSIONARY, BLAKEMORE Strawberry 
100, $1.50; 200, $2.75; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.00. 
packed. Postpaid. Maxie Hinkle, Route 9, Cullman, 2& 

CERTIFIED we imer | a ee 8 
nessee Beauty, $8.00, 1,000; akemores, 4 
$6.00. B. Bramblett, Harrison, Tenn. Phone Fi 4-648. 

VIRUS FREE MISSIONARY, Blakemore, aid 






































more Strawberry Plants. 100, $1.35; 500, 

$6.50, prepaid. J. W. Lindsey, Route 1, 4 
BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRIES—Well rooted, 

ready, $8.00 per 1,000; young certified Dewberry bmn 

$25.00, 1,000. A. J. Wisner, Route 4, co 
CERTIFIED MISSIONARY, Klonmore : 

more Strawberry Plants. 100, $1.35; 500, 46.0: 

$6.50 prepaid. Cupp Plant Farm, Bl, Cullman, 
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STRAWBERRIES 


ia ‘(EMORE STRAWBERRY 
: new ground, certified plants. 











rompt shipment. 


PLANTS — Million: 


1,000, 


00. Dealers inquire for quantities. 
ir Count: 















Company. Stilwell, Okla. Phone PRospect 4- 7333. 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grow 
rirus free foundation stock. 
thousand; Tennessee Beaut; 





i, 9.00 tho h variety, oo hundred. Postpaid. 
thousand. Eac q = 
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Cantrell, McDona 


from 


wn 
eg ty Klondyke, Dun- 
» Robinson, $8.00 


Oman 








DOUBLE | STATE INSPECTED Strawberry Plants— 


00 on 1,000. Pocahontas, 
$6. Boo! 


es rhansas, 


$5.00 per 1,000. Tennessee Beauty and Flor- 
$10.00 per 1,000. 
king orders now. The Conner Com- 





—h Gem_Everbearing. 
* FI- 4- 6785, 







STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from 
state inspected. Blakemore, Klondyke, 


Write 








PLANTS —Cortifed | Blakemore, Klon- 
STRAWBERRY — 


jap, Aroma, Missionary, $6.25, 0; 
neste’ Beauty, $7.50, 1,000; 100, $1 
Jess, Banther, 









obin- 
epaid. 


Harrison, Tenn. Telephone “Chattanooga 





-6708 
a aTIsTED STRAW BERRY PLANTS—Grown from 





virus free stock. Blakemores, $5.00 per 


Prautes, 


at night, ihattanooga, Tenn. J. 





1,000; Tennessee 
.00 per 1,000. Telephone No. Fi 4-6604. Call 
H. Holder, Birchwood, 








Tennessee. 
BIRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, Klondyke, Mis- 
sionary. Well rooted, irrigated, double inspected. Grown 









und. 
woe F.O.B. Judsonia. S. H. 


$6.00 thousand; $5.75 thousand for 5,000 
Bridges, Judsonia, Ark. 









“STRAWBERRY “OZARK BEAUTY ’—Amazing new 


, large, fine flavored, heavy yielder everbearing. 


d 20th Century Cross. 
West Fork, Arkansas. 








Originator. Winn’s 








aary Se 

G00! ALITY, yg Satay 
AY Missionary, Klonmor 

See Mcbonald, Tenn. 


Strawberry P ey 


uty, Progressive Bverbocring. $7.00. Clyde 7. 





SS 


NEW VIRUS FREE, nematode free Strawberry Plants 
trom USDA stock. Tennessee Beauty, Blakemore. Price 
list fre. Chattanooga Plant Farm, Route 6, Chatta- 








! Unused. ice boxes and refrigerators can kill 


e off locks and hinges. 


aet rd of oy K ct Fy 


Better still, 





10 ROSE BUSHES — $4.98 ppd. 
Guaranteed to Live and Bloom! 


IMAGINE! A complete rose garden for only $4.98 
AND each plant will be a world famous variety of 
YOUR own choice! Of course you want to make your 


own selection. 


NOW YOU CAN. And SAVE while 


doing it because this season’s blessed rains have 
produced the largest and finest rose crop in our 31 
year history. You choose from these famous varieties: 


REDS! TWO-TONES! 
Better Times Condesa De Sastago 
Etoile De Hollande Countess Vandel 
Crimson Glory Talisman 

Red Radiance President Hoover 
PINKS! YELLOWS! 

Editor McFarland Luxembourg 

Pink Radiance McCready 

The Doctor Souer Therese 
Briarcliff Golden Charm 
WHITES! Eclipse 

K.A. Viktoria CLIMBERS! 

White Am. Beauty Cl. Red Am. Beauty 
White Briarcliff Cl. Pauls Scarlet 


REMEMBER! You get 10 for only $4.98 AND YOU 
get to make the selection of color and variety from 


the list above! 


Make your selection any way you 


like, but be sure to write the name of the variety 
and the quantity desired clearly on your order. These 
ate 2-year-old, field-grown, everblooming rose bushes 
that are GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM 


-+»» YOU CAN’T LOSE! 
plant for early blooming! 


Fall is the best time to 
Send cash, check or M.O. 


for $4.98 for each group of 10 ordered and your roses 


will be rushed POSTPAID! 


FREE! Send names and addresses of 3 neighbors 
and your order will include a CL. RED EVER- 


BLOOMING BLAZE free of extra charge! 
Now! 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERY 


DEPT. A 
Satisfying Home Gardeners Since 1924! 


ORDER 


TYLER, TEXAS 





MULTIFLORA ROSE PLANTS — Hardy, 
thorny for stocktight fences. 

je grade. 

S00 per 100. Postpaid. Fr aes, Hh letin. 

‘ostpa’ ‘ree planting Bulletin. 

Hesselschwerdt, Rogers, Arkenees, 


upright, 
Quail and songbird haven. 
, 15-20 inches, $24.00 per 1,000; $4.00 per 


1,000; 
R. E. 





ROSEBUSHES—$6.00 per dozen postpaid. 


First grade, two year old, everblooming, 
Donpatented varieties. Guaranteed, no 
seconds. Direct from our field to you. 


Malone Nursery, 502 S. Broadway, Tyler, Tex. 





GORGEOUS ARP ROSES — Arp-grown in ou 


own 


All-America Winner and 130 popular varle- 


thes, old ae new. Healthy, A 2-year budded bushes, 
u 


Free _ colo 


Bae l catalog. A 
., Box 3338 Tyler, Texas. ee 


Roses, 





i ULTIFLORA ROSE — Living fence for farm and 
yard. 8-12 1 Inches hey oA per 1,000; $2.00 per 100; 12-18 
100. Extra large, 


$3.00 per 
BS pe i SOs $5. ‘0 per 100, prepaid. Mestel Nursery, 
Dept. . Vandali 





Py Bas BUSHES — —y en Guaranteed quality. 
you. Write for Free Colorful Catalog 


wna Hine on on Care and Culture of Roses. 


Nursery, Route 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 


McClung Bi 


ros., 





BUSHES—Hich quality since 1935. Wholesale, 


on 
fetail. Write Tate Nursery, Route 3, Tyler, Texas. 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





VERBENA ROOTED PLANTS, 14 col 
teat heya Peranthemums, assorted colors, ae 82 





rs. W. J. House, Gordo, 


, Achimenes, 
or porch "plant, 


$1.25; 
po roved Shasta and Eider Daisies, 60 
Ala. 


$1.25; 
Rose 


like large African 
5 tubers, 50¢ coin. No 





stamps, Growing instructions. Peoples Service, Box 673, 
aaapre AND ELDER Daisies, Rose Thrift, Ver- 


$1.35 


mums, White Thriti ju Saar dracons. a 4 


Gordo, , . -25. Mrs. 


Walker, 





CIAL FLOWER BULB Specialties. 
lor the commercial 
list now. Regal Bulb Co., 


ae power of our savings. 


oe 
il 9: 


A de- 


er _ grower. Write 
- - Holland, Mich. 
es Bonds. Every time we buy a 
eep down inflation—that monster 





paid. Pride of Mobile (watermelon 
Salmon Pink. 


vily rooted, are budded and 


BULBS AND FLOWERS 
SIX GIANT FLOWERED Azaleas for on 





$3.00 post- 
ink), two For- 
nts are large, 
will bloom this 


epring. eo) wild Azaleas, but the cultivated varieties 
t made the Mobile Azalea Trail and Bellingrath Gar- 


dens famous. Special! 12 for $5.00. 
Nursery, Box 4177-A, Mobile, Ala. 


Order now. Palmetto 





SIX CAMELLIAS for only $3.00 postp 


some double red, two delicate rose pin 


aid! Two hand- 
nk, two semi- 


double pink and white. Fast growers, excellent bloomers. 


Plants two years old, field-grown, wel 


Class ‘‘A’’ varieties. 


rooted, good 


Special! 12 for $5.00. (C.0.D.’s 


accepted, postage collect.) Planting instructions included. 


Palmetto Nursery, Box 4177-A, Mobile, 





SIX WONDERFUL SHRUBS for only 


$3.00 postpaid. 


Two Chinese (Burfordi) Holly Trees, bright red berries, 
two Mystery Gardenias (snow white fragrant blossoms), 
2 Sweet (Tea) Olive, lovely sweet smelling shrub. Plants 


are two years old, well Sorstense an 
grow. Special! 12 for $5.0 
4177-A, Mobile, Alabama. 


Palmetto 


d hardy. 


Easy_to 


Nursery, Box 





HARDY, WELL ROOTED, Gow Ver 
50, $1.25; Pink Thrift, 50, $1.25; 
Daisies, 34, $1.25; Mother's Day 


Pink Cushion Mums, 36, 


$1.00. Postpaid. 
Farm, Elrod, Alabama. 


Daisies, 50, $ 
Large Chrysanthemums, beautiful collection, 25, $1.00: 


bena, 15 colors, 





Duren’s Flower 





NICE STRONG Privet Hedge, 
Pink Running Rose Bushes, 2 years 


a 
four for $1.00; Day Lilies o white neripe, 
, Ellijay, Ga. 


dozen. Mildred Lowman, Route 5 


$1.00 per hundred. 
old, 35¢ each or 


$1.25 





DAHLIAS—5 giant, $1.00; 6 medium, 


$1.00; 6 tiny 


flowering Dahlias, $1.00. All double. All different named. 
Labeled bulbs. Postpaid. Growing instructions furnished. 
Catalog folder free. Todd’s Farm, Suches, Ga. 





FANCY LEAVED Caladium Bulbs, 


mixed or named 
H riaen 1”-146", Ge; 1144”-2%"”, 12c; 244”-3%"”, 18¢; 


-up, 24¢ per ‘pulb, All orders postpaid. Spaulding 


Bulb Farm, Sebring, Fla. 





EIGHT GIANT DAHLIAS labeled, $2 


iolus mixed, medium size bulbs, 
guarantee. Jefferson Merritt, Myrtle, Mi 


2.50; 100 Glad- 


$2.50. Money back 





DAHLIAS—Tubers and plants. 
colors. Price list. Johns Flower Garden, 
Ave., College Park, Ga. 


All types, sizes, and 


501 Oglethorpe 





NURSERY STOCK 


$1.00 SPECIAL OFFER 


O 3 Peach Trees, 2 to 5 ft.—$1.00 or 6 for $1.85 


1 Mayflower, 1 Giant Elberta and 1 


Golden Jubilee 


0 3 Apple Trees, 4 to 6 ft.—$1.00 or 6 for $1.85 
1 Red Delicious, 1 Red Stayman and 1 Yellow 
us 


Delicio' 
O 2 Fig Trees, 1 to 2 ft.—$1.00 or 4 


for $1.85 


1 Brown Turkey and 1 New Everbearing 


O 2 Pear Trees, 3 to 6 ft.—$1.00 or 4 
1 Keiffer and 1 New Orient 


for $1.85 


O 2 Plum Trees, 3 to 6 ft.—$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 


1 Abundance and 1 Blue Damson 
O 8 Apricots, 2 to 5 ft.—$1.00 or 4 fo 
2 Cherry Trees, 2 to 5 ft.—$1.60 or 


r $1.85 
4 for $3.00 


1 Montmorency and 1 Black Tartarian 


Oo 

O 2 Muscadine Grapes, 2-year-old—$1. 
o old—$1.00 or 8 for $1.85 
2 Concordia (Blue), 


4 Grape Vines, 2-year- 
1 Fredonia (Black), 
1 Niagara (White) 


00 or 4 for $1.85 


If you want 2-year-old, heavy branched trees, 
send double the amount listed. 


O QUICK-BEARING PAPER SHELL PECAN 


TREES—3-year-old, budded. 2 to 3 
3 to 4 ft., $1.90 


ft., = 65 each. 


each. 4 to 6 ft., $2.50 each 


Varieties—Stuart, Miss Giant, Schley, Success. 


O68 bane oy) Boysenberry Plants, $1. 
10 for $1. 

OC) 5 Red or 5. ee Raspberry Plants, 
10 for $1. 

0 25 Ah coal and 25 Everbearing 
Plants, $1.00 


00 or 
$1.00 or 


Strawberry 


Oo By Flowering Peach, 4 to 6 ft. with oom buds, 


00 or 4 for $1.85 (Red and Whit 
© Flowering Crab Apple, 4 to 6 ft., 
2 for $1.85 


1, ee each or 

(Red or Pink) Bloom’ bud 

0 2 White Flowering Dogwood, 3 to 6 ft., 
4 for $1.85 


$1.00 or 


O 1 Pink Flowering Dogwood, 2 to 4 ft., $1.75 or 
2 for $3.00 


© 2 Red Buds, 3 to 6 ft., 


$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 


O 6 Everbearing Blackberry Trees, $1.39 


Bears 6 gallons per tree 


0 ; Everblooming Gardenia, 1 to 2 ft. 
4 for $1.85 


© Your choice of any two shade trees, 
$1.00 or 4 for $1.85 
0) Chinese Elm 
O Silver Leaf Maple 
C) Weeping Willow 
© Lombardy Poplar 


, $1.00 or 
4 to7 ft., 


O EVERGREENS FOR YEAR-ROUND BEAUTY 


3-Year-Old, 1 to 3 ft., 
6 for $9.00. 

0 Pfitzer Juniper 

O Berckman’s Golden Arborvitae 
© American Tall Arborvitae 

O Irish Juniper 

O) Spiny Greek Juniper 

O Nandina (Red Berry) 

©) Fire Thorn (Red) or (Yellow B 
© Holly Burdordi Red Berry 

©) Ilex Small Leaf Holly 

© Liqustrum Lucidum (Wax Leaf) 


1 for $1.75, 4 


for $6.00, 


erry) 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS—2-Year-Old 


2 to 4 ft., Blooming-Size—Your Choi 


ce Any 4 for 


$1.00 or 8 for $1.85. Butterfly Bush—Forsythia— 
Pussy Willow—Weigela (Red, Pink, Yellow) Scotch 


Broom—Spirea VanHouttei. 
FREE BONUS, NO. 1... 


If order is postmarked 


within 10 days —1 with order for $10.00, 2 with 


order for $20.00. 


5 Hardy Azalea, 
2 Persian Lilacs, 


with Bloom Buds, 1% to 2 ft. 
bloom this summer, 2 to 4 ft. 


1 Blue Hydrangea, 2 ft., Blooming Size 


1 Red Dogwood (Cornus Sanguinea), 


All of our plants and trees are State 
Inspected, free from disease and true 
each tree is labeled. . 


2 ft. 


and Federal 
to name... 


. written money back guar- 


antee and complete planting instructions with each 


order. 


All orders for $3.00 or more prepaid, if full amount is 


sent with order . . . Order for less than 
C.0.D. plus postage. 


C.0.D. FOR OVER $5.00) .. . 


$3.00 shipped 


(NO ORDER SHIPPED 
Check the plants 


you want and send ad with your name and address to 


ARAB NURSERY COMPANY 


BOX 12 ARAB, 


ALABAMA 





Be Sure to 
when you weer from our advert 


Write Your mee 6 and Address Pisinly 





NURSERY STOCK 
NURSERY STOCK SALE! 
Flowering Shrubs all blooming size. 
























Seis FE... .. 1 to 2 ft. $.39 
Althea Double Red - 1 to 2 ft. -29 
Hydrangea P.G. . 1 to 2 ft. 89 
Winter Honeysuckle -—- 1 to 2 ft. -19 
Scotch Broom _.. - Lto 2 ft. 29 
Mock Orange - Lto 2 ft. 19 
Spirea Pink _ - Lto2 ft. 29 
Red Snowberry 1 to 2 ft. 10 
Deutzia White - Lto2 ft. 10 
Weigelia Rosea - 1 to 2 ft. 29 
Weigelia Yellow - 1 to 2 ft. 39 
Persian Lilac —.. . lto 2 ft. 49 
Red Bush Honey suckle - lto2 ft 69 
White Snowberry — -- 1 to 2 ft. 39 
Spice Bush ._. ~ lto2 ft 10 
pee Ozier Dogwood . mos) 19 

Cydonia Japonica -—...__.... 1 to 2 ft. .39 
Rosea Sharon 1 to 2 ft. 19 
Crape Myrtle Red . 1 to 2 ft. 69 
Green Barberry 1 to 2 ft. 49 
Red Barberry —~. ~ lto2 ft. 69 
Dwarf Nine Bark 1 to 2 ft. 49 
ID IIT. <s acinenstticsecndtinnignecthinsen’ 1 to 2 ft. 49 
Nandina lined -49 
Cherry Laurel —_ - lto 2 ft. 49 
Sweet Shrub 1 to 2 ft. -29 
Golden Belle . 1to 2 ft. 19 
Spirea Van Houttie . 1 to 2 ft. 19 


Flowering Trees and Shades 


























Pink Flowering Dogwood ... 2 to 4 ft. 1.49 
White Flowering Dogwood . . 2 to 4 ft. 49 
Mimosa Tree . 2to 3 ft. 49 
eG Me ann... 2 to 8 ft. 39 
Lambardy Pepiet >... 2 to 8 ft. -29 
Silver Maple —........ 3 to 4 ft. 49 
Red Flowering Peach | 2 to 3 ft. 89 
Weeping Willow —. 2 to 3 ft. 49 
Fish Bate Tree —.. 2 to 3 ft. 29 
Collected Tulip Tree 2 to 3 ft. 39 
Red Flowering Crab 2 to 3 ft. 98 
Purple Leaf Plum 2 to 8 ft. 79 
Dwarf Red Buckeye 1 to 2 ft. 89 
Chinese Elm —__.. 8 to 4 ft. 49 
Collected Sugar Maple ‘ ae; .98 
Golden Rain Tree —................ 1 to 2 ft. 1,00 
Nut Trees 
ee | 1.19 
Butter Nut —. a .69 
Chinese C hestnut . 1.98 
Pecan Tree . -98 
Shagbark Hickory 49 
Black Walnut .. pails 49 
Fruit Trees 
Alberta Peach —. .. 2 to $ ft. -89 
Belle Georgia ~. .. 2 to 3 ft. .89 
Golden Jubilee - 2 to 8 ft. -89 
Red Haven —... . 2 to 8 ft. -89 
Stayman Apple — .. 2 to 8 ft. .89 
Red or Yellow Delicious .. 2 to 3 ft. -89 
aE ee pea 2 to 3 ft. 1.98 
Rar. eee 2 to 3 ft. 1.00 
Apricot Tree —...... -. 2 to 8 ft. -98 
Vines, Hedge Plants, ete. 
Juniperus Virginiana Evergreen. 1 to 2 ft. 49 
Bitter Sweet Vine 18 
Collected Clematis Vine —...___ 29 
Red Scarlet Honeysuckle Wiinnitattcthaas -39 
Chinese Wistera Blue - anectintenigemenssnipasane 39 
50 Evergreen Hedge Plants 1.69 
50 California Privet Hedge 1.89 
Old Fashion Garden Sage — stain 49 
25 Garden Violets, mixed colors.._._._.______. 1.00 


These plants will all be nice, you may buy 
as many or as few plants as you wish. Send 
35 cents extra for postage and packing. 
Buy with confidence. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY TO: 


RIVER FARM NURSERY 


Route 6 McMinnville, Tenn. 





CHINESE CHESTNUTS — The new money making 
crop for all the South where peaches or apples grow. Two 
foot, strong rooted trees can bear within 3 to 4 years. 

n't miss another season’s growth. Order now! 3 trees, 
$1.95; 6 for $3.69; 12 for $6.95. Extra large 4-foot trees, 
3 for $3.49, 12 for $12.49. Postpaid. Plant 3 or more 
for cross pollenization. 27 trees per acre. H. G. Hastings 

‘o., Atlanta, Georgia. 


AZALEAS 


WHY WAIT UNTIL APRIL FOR TRANSPLANTS? 
Shipping now 2 year bed grown plants 10 inches or 
taller, 100 for $6.50 post ae. Pride of Mobile, Ele- 
gans, a White, sal, Formosa, also field 
grown budded plants 18-24 inches 65¢ each, and 
Kurume Snow, Pink Pearl, Cinietnge Cheer, Hino 
degir! budded 6-8 inches 40c each F.0.B, Earleton. 
Write for price list many vines and varieties. 
Nurserymen write for wholesale prices. 


WHITE GATE NURSERY, Earleton, Florida 


CUAL EeT NURSERY STOCK—Try our get acquaint- 

“as oe, 6 Azaleas, three colors; 3 Camellias, assorted 

. $2.49 prepaid. Other ornamentals by parcel post. 
Dixie Plantation Nurseries, Greenville, Fis. 


a CAMELLIAS. Grapefruit, Lemon, 9 

er D 

Shipment. aadae prices. bang for list, prices. Bama 
Nursery, Box 1058, Mobile, Ala. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT—3 strong one year $1.10 post- 
= Bear right quick. Write for catalog of Nut Trees, 

Honey Locust. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box P, Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania. 




















NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES! — Stark Bros.’ sensational new 
“Dwarfs’’; also size, trade- 
marked varieties pom ty abundant, larger, better ap- 
les, peaches, pears. All fruit faster growing, quicker 

aring. Also beautiful ornamental trees and shrubs. Get 
giant new Colorphoto Catalog Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 
30026, Louisiana, Missouri 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
GRAPE VINEYARD 


Two each Red Lucile, White Niagara and Early Blue 
Fredonia—total Six Grape Vines, two-year Offer No. 
5-F—for $3.30, Postpaid. Ask for Free Copy 56-page 
Planting Guide Catalog in color, offered by Vir- 
ginia’s Largest Growers of Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, 
Berry Plants, Grape Vines, and Landscape Plant 
Material. Salespeople wanted. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


FINEST QUALITY FRUIT TREES — Best varieties 
Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Apricot and Nectarine 
Trees. Jumbo size, give quickest best fruiting. Let us 
send you Free Catalog. Write today. Largest grower true 
come ase for 71 years. Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, 

aryland. 


PEACH - APPLE TREES — LOW AS 20c 
Cherries, Pears, Plums, Nut Trees, Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Dwarf Fruit Trees, Grape Vines 10c. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Roses 25c 5 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE 
color catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Berry Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shade and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Gen- 
eral Nursery Stock. Write for Free Catalog and Planting 

uide. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Dept. P, 
MeMinnville, Tennessee. 


PEACH, APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, pears, 
plums, nuts, strawberries. Grapevines 10c. Roses, ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees 25c up. Quality stock can’t 
be sold lower. Write for Free Color catalog and $2.00 
Free bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, 
Cleveland, Tenn 

WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 12c; Grapevines 6c; 
Shrubs 13c; Evergreens 15c. Berries and plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 

CONCORD GRAPE VINES, Black Walnut Trees, 
$3.00 dozen, $20.00 hundred, $175.00 thousand. Riverdale 
Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 





























SEEDS 
NONE SO GOOD AS STEGALL’S 


Analyst test show’all Extra No. 1 quality. 


Korean Lespedeza, per 100 Ibs,_....-_-_.._ $ 9.00 
Kobe Lespedeza, per 100 Ibs. 14.50 
Sericea (scarrified), per 100 Ibs. .. 16.50 
Sericea (unhulled), per 100 Ibs... . 12.50 


















Sweet Sudan Grass, per 100 Ibs. _ 8.75 
Martin Milo (certified), per 100 Ibs. 5.75 
Giant Striatta Crotolaria, per 100 Ibs. 9.00 
Ryegrass, per 100 Ibs. 8.75 
Orchard Grass, per 100 Ibs. a | 


— ALL PRICES F.0.B. — 


STEGALL AND CO., Inc. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


PROCESSED KANSAS Hardy Alfalfa. Lowest_prices 
since 1940! Also Grimm, Certified Buffalo and Ranger 
Alfalfa. Red Clover, Ladino, Sweet Clover, Lespedeza, 
Brome, Fescue, Timothy, Ryegrass, other seeds. Save 
money, send postal today for catalog, samples. Quick 
shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Nation-wide service to 
growers for 55 years. Jack Bowman, Box 625, Concordia, 
Kansas. 


10,000 POUNDS Arlington Sericea Seed, re-cleaned, 
scarified, 30c pound; 6,000 pounds regular Sericea, re- 
cleaned, scarified, 20c pound; 2, 4 rt = Kobe Lespe- 
deza combine run, 25¢ pound. Brooks, Georgia. 
Mask & Gay, Brooks, a * 

TRUCKLOAD LOTS—Recleaned, tested, Black Wilson 
Soybeans, $2.90 bushel here. Also Corn, Rye and feeder 
pigs. C. Stanley Short & Son, Dover, Delaware. 

SEED TESTING — Reliable Purity and Germination 
Tests. Marion-Viccars Seed Laboratory, 2123 Mt. Meigs 
Road, Montgomery, Ala. 

POLK SEED with instructions. Planted once, greens 
for lifetime, $1.00. Henry Dalton, Route 2, Springdale, 
Arkansas. 




















CORN 
PLANT YOUR OWN 
SEED PATCH CORN 


Famous high-yielding Hastings’ Prolific Corn 
for the South. A peck will plant from 2 to 4 
acres which will furnish your entire planting 
next year, ‘‘one year from breeder seed.” 
Thousands follow Hastings’ “seed patch” 
plan to save on high seed costs. 


(SEALED BAGS) 


’ Super Prolific (white)._.__. $2.50 peck 
Hastings’ Super Yellow Prolific. $2.60 peck 
Hastings’ Prolific (white) regula train $6.50 bu. 
Hastings’ Prolific (white) registered seed $7.50 bu. 
(Add postage: 2nd zone, pecks 79¢, bushels $2.45) 
3rd zone, pecks 96c, bushels $3.12) 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Atlanta Georgia 
(Send for free 1956 Garden Guide Catalog) 


WHATLEY’'S PROLIFIC CORN — The leading open 
pollinated variety for the South. Buy direct from the 
originators. The only source of registered certified with 
the purple tag, and get usual high grade, high germi- 
nating, hand selected seed. Certified ‘~ Jas 
per bushel ; ten bushels or over, $5.25 ‘ 
certified peck, $1.75; half bushel, $3.00; bushel, $5.25; 
ten bushels or over, $5.00 per bushel. Whatley Brothers. 
Helena, Georgia. 


Hastings 














SCUPPERNONG, MUSCADINE, delicious, 
tive, profitable. All leadin: waenetien. well rooted. 
$3.00. Circular free. Whatley Nursery, Helens, Ga. 


CAMELLIA COLLECTION, 5 choice varieties, 12-18” 
tall, each labeled, $3.95 oecteete. Catalog on request. 
Abbot’s Nursery, Route 4, Box 550-E, Mobile, Ala. 


produc- 
Five 











PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN 
White Variety (Originator) Yellow Variety. Small 
Red Cob—Long Grain (Shoe Peg Type). Will shell 


Experiment test over a peri 
this one of the best drouth and weevil resistant corns 
ever developed in the South. White Variety—Peck, 





STUART cecan, TREES. 75¢; Chtacw Chestnut, 60c; $1.90; bushel, $3.50; bushel, $6.00, not prepaid. 
Chinquapin Chestn ; Be uppernong Grapevines, 50¢. Yellow Variety — Peck, $2.00; % bushel, $3.75; 
List free. Stovall Seats, Leatesville, Miss. bushel, ee WELL W meotT 

HOw _TO = a GROW Muscadines and Scupper- : GO 
nongs. By ori or of one wire system and catalogue TYLERTOWN MISSISSIPPI 
free. Oxford oe Concord, ia. —Buy Originators Seed— 

bearin, " Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—aA Classified 
rhe Pecan on Dick Gu Coulee ~p a Ad in Progressive Farmer will brin 5 vee lots < mail— 


‘ecan Company, iberton, Mississippi. 


orders 








TREE EVERBEARING Blackberry, other berries. 
Boothe Sure-Crop Apricot, write for literature, sold only 
by: Boothe Nursery, Weatherford, Texas. 





wy A 
land. Try an ad in our next 


Classified ads continued on next page) 
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COTTON 
NOW AVAILABLE 
the ORIGINAL 
SUMMEROUR’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


We are glad to be able to offer again this 
season Summerour’s Hi-BRED, for CURRENT 
DELIVERY! 

Orders for 1956 planting are being booked 
as received. Seed fuzzy or delinted, as de- 
sired; all seed Ceresan treated. Buy from 
the originator, and know what you are get- 
ting. 

WRITE 


SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 21 


Originators and producers of purebred, high-linting, 
profitable cotton seed for nearly 50 years. 


Norcross, Georgia 





COTTONSEED, Cottonseed, Cottonseed—Georgia Seed 

Company offers pure D & P L 15, one year from breeder, 

Piedmont grown, high lint turnout, staple inch and 

better, delinted and treated at economy prices. Write 

Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Ga. Ernest Vandiver, 
esident. 


FOR PEAK PRODUCTION 
Get 
BREEDERS REGISTERED 
STONEVILLE 2-B 
from the originators at 
STONEVILLE 
The Greatest Name in Cotton! 


You can be SURE with the famous and reliable 
Stoneville 2-B . . . released pure and at the peak of 
power to insure maximum yield and excellent fibre. 
STONEVILLE EXTRA—Breeders Registered Stone- 
ville 2-B seed are FLASH PROCESSED to give you 
more sound seed, less foreign matter. Get precision 
planting without planter clogging. 


Get 1956 orders in NOW 
STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED CO., Inc. 


Stoneville, Mississippi 
ORIGINATORS — BREEDERS 











COTTON SEED—Hi-bred planting seed. Re bi 


LESPEDEZA 
aan ABET EDEEA—Costifes. od. Supply smal). Book 
on request. Cole, 300 8. 


Uber 8 St., Glasgow, Ky. 


RLINGTON SERICEA Lespedeza—Certified. Supply 
limited T. O. Galloway, Doraville, Ga. 


OKRA 


CLEMSON SPINELESS Okra Seed. Germination 93. 
Greenpod market variety so foe with truck growers. 
25 pounds, 50 cents pound; 50 pounds, 45 cents pound; 
100 pounds, 40 cents pound. F.0.B. L. H. Hart, Route 1, 
Demopolis, Alabama. 


POTATOES 


CERTIFIED SEED SWEET POTATOES—Gold Rush, 
Triumph and Early Port, $3.00 per bushel. Leeland 
Bunch and Georgia Red, $4.00 per bushel. F.O.B. 
Money orders only. Wade H. Sellers, Baxley, Georgia. 
Phone 2032. 














SORGO 
TRACY SORGO SEED — Growers and processors of 


Mississippi Certified Tracy Sorgo Seed. R. D. Morrow 
and Sons, Brandon, Miss. 


WATERMELONS 
Certified Watermelon Seed 


Certified by The Florida State Department of Agri- 
culture, shipped transportation charges paid, treated 
with Spergon, money cannot buy finer seed. 
Cannon Ball (also called Black Diamond, 

Florida Giant, Clara Lee and Texas Giant) * 2 Ib. 
Charleston Gray (51-27)_. 








Congo of 4 
Chris Cross (Black Seeded Dixie Queen)... 2.50 
W. H. THOMSON, Seed Grower 
LLOYD FLORIDA 





WATERMELON SEED — Our own grown Certified 
Black Diamond, Congo, Yellow Belly Black Diamond, 
Peacock, Fairfax and Charleston Gray, that are superior 
quality grown strictly for seed and shipped nation wide. 
We grow Certified seed in Texas, Oklahoma and Colorado. 
72 leading varieties, several new varieties. All American 
and Blue Ribbon winners. All seed treated with Spergon 
Arasan. Beautiful 56 page Catalogue, actual photographs, 
complete planting guide free on request. Willhite Melon 
Seed Farms, Poolville or Weatherford, Texas. 











“How secret is this secret spot?” 














peice. Ginned on one variety gin. Delinted and treated. 
ighly yield, early maturity, laboratory tested. Write 
for price list, or phone 3031. Clyde Williams, Route 3, 
Lexington, Tennessee. 


HI-BRED HALF & HALF 
COTTON SEED 
Fuzzy, $4.50 Per Hundred 
Delinted and Treated, $6.00 Per Hundred 


HURON GIN CO. 
LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 








EMPIRE, STONEVILLE, COKER. Manley, Station 
A, Box 301, Atlanta, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Wilt Resistant 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 


Is the earliest and highest yielding under 
boll weevil or any condition. Breeders of cot- 
ton and corn for more than a generation. 
Piedmont 2 eared (Open Pollinated Corn). 


Write for price. 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 
COMMERCE Route 4 GEORGIA 


GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 
GINSENG, GOLDENSEAL roots bring $1.50-$12.00 
erie Free information. Collins Company, Viola, Iowa. 


WORLD’S GREATEST CASH ar. Free informa- 
tion. Ginseng Gardens, Asheville, N. 


GOURDS 


RAISE GOURDS for hobby and martin nests. Martins 
get rid of mosquitoes, crows, hawks. Send quarter for 
ifty martin gourd seed prepaid. ‘‘Homestead,”’ 319 East 
Jackson Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


GOURD SEED—Giant bushel $1.00 package Martin, 
Dipper, Indian Club, a, 50c package. Eva 
Sellers, Route 2, Ellijay 


MARTIN GOURDS — in 00 dozen. Circular of SF 























CERTIFIED WATERMELON SEED 
Congo, Charleston Gray, Black Diamond, Cannon- 
ball, Blacklee, Fairfax and all leading varieties. 
We grow on disease free soil under complete isola- 
tion. Forty-one years experience in seed growing. 
Large catalog with photos taken under actual field 
conditions. We offer 87 selected strains of canta- 
loupes, cucumbers, cabbage, pepper, tomatoes, and 
many other important crops, some released for the 
first time. Largest seed grower in Upper South. Ask 
for your Free Catalog today. 


TWILLEY SEED FARMS 
Pine Road Salisbury, Maryland 


OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Black Diamond, Yellow 
Belly Black Diamond, Congo, and Charleston Grey. 
Grown from new land. Large No. 1 melons. No disease. 
15 years growing, selecting. I personally grow, harvest 
and process all my seed. $2.50 pound, postpaid. Charles- 
ton Grey, $3.00. Free catalogue. R. H. Southerland, 
Rush Springs, Okla. 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The sweetest, tenderest wa- 
termelon known. Large ripe delicious melons in 60 days. 
200 seed, $1.00 packet, 25c. A sure crow remedy free. 
James Carson, Griffin 3, Ga. 

WE HAVE THE NEW Alabama Giant, the largest 
melon on the market. Also other varieties. Write today 
for catalogue showing actual pictures. Willard Cole Seed 
Farm, Fort Payne, Ala. 

EXTRA SELECTED Black Diamond Watermelon Seed, 
$2.00 pound. Vincent Farm, Box 159, Weatherford, Tex. 

















BABY CHICKS 


AND PC 


ULTRY 





HIGH LAND CHICKS 


From the best hens we can produce, mated with 
R.0O.P. cockerels. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Par- 
menter Reds, New Hampshire Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes. Both White and Brown Leghorns. All AAA 
chicks. ‘‘Satisfied Customers’’ our motto. 

28 YEARS OF BREEDING AND HATCHING 


DICKSON HATCHERY 
DICKSON TENNESSEE 





pl Write: Stuckey’s Gourd Gardens, 





GRASS 
CARPET GRASS SEED—Purity 98, germination 85. 
25e per pound. A. R. Annison, Zachary, La. 
COASTAL BERMUDA 
CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA Stolons. High- 


way 31. Phone 3318 Prattville. H. G. Libby, Deatsville, 
Alabama. 








KUDZU 


KUDZU CROWNS — Drouth resistant, a soil con- 
server, @ land builder, makes the finest of feed for all 
litestock. Write for “‘Facts About Kudzu,”’ and prices on 

lect Kudzu Crowns, Plants and Kudzu Seed. B. W. 
Middlebrook, The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


KUDZU CROWNS. Prices, literature. Reid’s Services, 
Route 2, Meridian, Mississippi 





The Progressive Farmer 





BERRY’S CHICKS on credit. Champion laying strain 
Leghorns, crossbreeds, hybrid baby chicks on liberal 6 to 
12 months terms. Guaranteed egg profits. Write for money 

making i today. Berigold Poultry Farm, Box 425, 
Quincy, Illinois 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! Pullorum Typhoid Clean 
Chicks. Our special breeding builds healthy chicks that 
really pay off, both on the market and at the nest. Write 
for early order discount. Yesterlaid Chick Hatchery, 
Sardinia, Ohio 

DUBOIS C HIC KS for better egg production. All high 
production breeds, best available strains. Write for free 
literature. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 

CHICKS $5.75, 100 C.0.D. Rocks, Reds, Hampshires, 
Crosses. Price at hatchery. Bellefonte Poultry Farm, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

Danger! Unused ice boxes and refrigerators can kill 
your children! Take off locks and hinges. Better still, 
get rid of the box entirely. 

















BABY CHICKS 
WHEN YOU BUY CHICKS 
BE SURE YOU GET THE 
QUALITY YOU WANT 


Whether you raise your chicks for 
eggs or for meat, your selection of 
Georgia State Hatchery chicks will 
be from high production-bred stock. 
Our chicks are bred to mature faster 
and produce more eggs. We guar- 
antee 100% live arrival in good order 
and we guarantee also 95% accuracy 
in all sexed baby chicks. Plan now 
to get the highest quality. Order 
Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 
They’re U. S. Approved—Pullorum 
Passed. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE CARE- . 
FULLY SELECTED CHICKS 


WHITE ROCKS * BARRED ROCKS * N. H. 
REDS * RHODE ISLAND REDS * WHITE 
LEGHORNS * VANTRESS WHITES * 
HEAVY ASSORTED 


SEND A POST CARD FOR 
LATEST PRICE LIST 
ON ALL BREEDS 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 
Atlanta’s Oldest and Most Reliable Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
Dept. P, 213 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 





WHY PAY MORE? AAA Assorted Heavies $5.90 per 
100 C.0.D, our choice, breed-sex (positively no Leg- 
- AAA yy A Breeds guaranteed Straight fun 
$7.95, 100. AAA 
Rock -Crosses 

-95, 100. vy 15.95, 
100. White Leghorn Pullets (large English type) $25.95, 
100. Pekin Ducklings 12, $4.25. Bloodtested. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. .B. shipment__ nearest 
hatehery. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-6, Norfolk, Virginia. 


HAVE TOP PROFIT HENS 
Bred From Our Own 
WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 
with BOOTH CHICKS 


When you order Booth Chicks you start with chicks 
bred from laying strains that. have earned a Na- 
tional Reputation for World’s Champion Laying 
Ability and Top Profit Making Qualities. 


USE LESS FEED 

Booth White Leghorns had the best feed conversion 
record of all entries in the Oklahoma National Egg 
Laying Contest for 2 consecutive years. They con- 
sumed only 3.93 Ibs. of feed per dozen eggs with a 
hen house average of 281 eggs per hen. They con- 
sistently produce eggs for 5e to 10c¢ less feed cost 
per dozen eggs laid. 


LAY MORE EGGS 
Booth White Leghorns are the WORLD'S CHAM- 
PIONS for 2 year egg production. In the 1954 
Florida Contest Booth Leghorns with 100% liva- 
bility averaged 282 eggs per hen . . . more than 
any other Leghorn entry. 


MAKE MORE PROFITS 
High egg production, high laying house livability 
and efficient feed conversion are bred in character- 
istics of Booth Chicks that make them far more 
profitable. We trapnest thousands of pedigreed and 
progeny tested breeders annually to fix these high 
profit factors in Booth Chicks. That’s why thou- 
sands poultry raisers re-order year after year re- 
porting $3.75 to $6.25 profit per hen. 
Beautiful FREE CATALOG 

In Natural Colors shows our Champion Layers and 
Breeding Farms. Gives full prices on Day Old and 
Started Chicks. White Leghorns, White, Barred 
Rocks, Deep Red R. I. Reds, New Hamps, Booth- 
Cross Whites and our new white egg sensation 
Booth-Line 351’s, and Assorted $9.90 to $17.90 per 
100. Write today. 


Big Discounts on Advance Orders 


BOOTH FARMS 


Clinton, Missouri 





Box 930 


AAAA CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, Hamps, Black Austra- 
lorp, White Leghorns, Austra Whites. Ay gg 2 Your 
choice, 100, $11.95. Heavy Pullets 28, $16.95. Leghorn 
and Austra White Pullets, 100, $22.95. AAA Heavies, 
hatchery choice, -95. Light ly 100, $3.95. 
Hoosier Chickeries, P.O. Box 38, Princeton, Indiana. 


Ala.-U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean 
BABY CHICKS 


Famous for Quality and Livability 
for over 25 Years 


REASONABLY PRICED 


SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE ALABAMA 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH ATCHERIES have day old chix 
for sale year round. U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Typhoid 
Clean. Write for early order discounts. All varieties 
hatched including meat breeds. Atz’s Mammoth Hatch- 
eries, Inc., Huntingburg, Indiana. 


















BABY CHICKS 


BUY BRED-TO-LAY CHICKS. Up to 359. 
ines. 19% bloodtested. Official test showed 
ity. 








pproved Pullorum Clean, 
White Ros 





9 w Hampshires, White Wya: yandottes, 
Rocks, Production’ ee. $10.95. Pullets $16.99, 
Cockerels $6.95. Leghorns, Austra-White 
conas, $10.95. Pullets “$21. 95. Broiler 

Free Catalog 










Mixed Cockerels $4.95. Alive delivery. 
Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri, 











EverLay chicks for Feb, Del 
Better Livability 

Higher Egg Production 
Excellent for Broilers 
Quick Feathering & Grow, 
U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 






LOOK! 





We have maintained a poultry farm for 26 year fo 
connection with our hatchery for careful mating ang 
breeding of EverLay chicks from famous blood lines 
from Parks, Gasson, Holtzapple and Newcomer Using 
R.O.P. males with records of 250 to 336 eggs, gtq 
accuracy guaranteed in the selecting of Sexed chicks, 
from the American Chick Sexing Company, 


AAA Prices Non Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
N. Hampshires 
White Rocks oveenecnan pee 18.90 12. 
Barred Rocks . 
W. Leghorns erences 25.90 3.90 
(big English) 
Austra Whites 9 
Leg Hamps Cross }-12.90 24.90 4.90 
Del Hamp Cross ? 2 

(Broilers)  maomentees 
Heavy Mix - ..-10.90 16.90 10.9 
Assorted -.....__..._ 8:90 20.90 8.9 





Less than 100 add 2 cents per chick extra, 


WRITE FOR FOLDER AND COMPLETE PRicgs 


McDonald Poultry Farm & Hatchery 


Eldorado, Illinois 





—. 
BABY CHICK BARGAINS, 100 Assorted Heavies 
$6.95; Rocks, Reds, Hamps, ete., our choice breed, se 
Heavies, guaranteed as hatched $8. a No culls! Heary 
Pullets $13.95. Live delivery. Brokers, Egg Breeds, » 
hatched $8.95; Ege Breed Pullets $17 ob: Broilers, most- 
ly males $1.95. C.0.D. plus shipping costs. Orde fa 
this no ah ag Murdock Chicks, Dept Ay 4-5] 
Nebr.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Houston 10, Texas, 


MAKE BIGGER PROFITS 
WITH DIXIE CHICKS 


When you spend money for baby chicks you 
should be sure you're getting the best. Dixie 
Hatcheries produces only the best. We guar 
antee 95% accuracy in all sexed baby chicks 
and 100% live delivery. 


FOR BETTER RESULTS CHOOSE: 
For BROILERS 
Vantress Cross and 
Arbor Acre White Rocks 


For LAYERS 


Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns 
SEND A POST CARD FOR LATEST 
PRICE LIST ON ALL BREEDS 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 








BEST QUALITY AAA and AAAA Chicks. 100% pul- 
lorum tested. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Bare 
Rocks, Austra Whites, White Leghorns, Hamp 
$9.95 per 100; Heavy Pullets, sid 95; Heavy bg 4 $1.M: 
White Leghorn, Austra White, a d Hamp ite Pullets, 
$18.95; Hybrid Cockerels, $3. $5: "thorn, $2.95; mixed 





Cockerels, $1.95. 100% alive. Free catalog. 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Mo. 
DURR’S NEW 


“ALL-LEGHORN” CROSS! 


Lives better . . . has better EARLY egg siz# 
and lays 2 to 3% more eggs. Durr's new 
All-Leghorn Cross, a product of Durr's breed 
ing farm, puts more pullets in the laying 
house per dollar spent. Also Production 
Reds and New Hampshires. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


DURR HATCHERY 
209 Peters Street, SW. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MONEY MAKER BABY CHICKS. All one breed. 
Heavy Breeds, $5.95 per 100; Reds, sie ra 
Assorted Heavies, $4.95 per 100. F.0.B, hatchery. 
choice, positively no Leghorns. All chicks from pullorus 
typhoid clean breeders. Live delivery guarantees 
chusetts Chick Company of Westport, Post Office 
Dept. PF, No. Westport, Mass. 

MONEY MAKING CHICKS. Pullorum typhoid eee’ 
Bred for big profit eggs or meat production we RO? 
nary farm conditions. Many matings sired 

. Day old or started chicks. Deane ieant. 
Poults weekly. Write. Big early order 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


ASSORTED HEAVIES $5.90, 100 F.0.B. 
nearest —_ Reds, bane ang Cm our — rid 
no Leghorns, no cripples, no ¢ 
ooder. Live delivery. In business over 25 ver 28 gee 
for a Sheet. Atlas Chick Co., ’ 
Missour 
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a BABY CHICKS 


“THE BIG POULTRY QUESTION 


* THAT NEEDS ANSWERING 


pay MORE? WHAT FOR? You can’t buy 
better chicks. 276 eggs per hen in year, our 
random sample test flock average on Im- 
perial Leghorns. Balanced breeding makes 
great layers of our time. They will lay from 
75% to 95% for months. Laying period 
15 months or more. White Leghorns, New 
Super Hampshire Reds, rapid growing White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks. Pullorum clean. Write 
for free literature, low prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 





—— 
RIETIES Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding 

3 — Mn Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free 
‘ome catalog, colored pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hambures, Andalusians, Sussex, Turkens, Giants, 
Cornish, Houdans, Langshans, Minorcas, Wyandottes, 
Australorps, Buttercups, Anconas, Orpingtons, Brahmas, 
Baby Bantams. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster 
City, Iowa. 


UNEQUALLED RECORD 
PROVES H&N LEGHORNS 
YOUR BEST BUY! 


Random Sample Tests have proved that they make 
MORE money than ANY OTHER Leghorns, Hy- 
brids, Heavies or Crosses entered in these tests. 
Why don’t you take advantage of their EXTRA 
PROFITS the next time you order chicks? JOIN 
THE TREND TOWARD H&N “‘Nick Chick’’ Leg- 
horns. 

Get them from the original Franchised Producers in 
the Southeast. We operate one of the oldest Poultry 
Yarms and Hatcheries in the South and are prepared 
to hatch every week during the year on orders placed 
in advance of date wanted. A trial will make a 
friend and regular customer of you. 


TO-LANI FARM & HATCHERY 


Route 1 Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Phone Atlanta, Ga., DEarborn 8782 


BUY THE BEST — Buy U. S. Certified-Pullorum 
Typhoid Clean New Hampshires and White Leghorn 
chicks from Martin’s trapnest breeding farm and hatch- 
ery. Also U. 8S. Approved White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Dark Cornish, Hybrids and Crossbreds. Hatched 
right, priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for de- 
sription and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, 
indiana. 


BEST WAY to BUY CHICKS 
is to investigate! 


Don‘t buy until you’ve seen our new FREE 
information kit of famous RIVERSIDE high- 
est-laying strain in your favorite breed. 
Hatching 22 breeds including first genera- 
tion Babcock, Ghostley, Parmenter, Parks, 
Holtzapple, Nedler and many others. Also, 
new Strain-Cross White Leghorns! Send re- 
quest TODAY! That’s the way to get the 
most for your money! 

ONE OF THE SOUTH’S OLDEST HATCHERIES, 


PULLORUM-TYPHOID CLEAN, LOW PRICED 
BEST GRADE CHICKS! 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
Box 1391F 


WHITE, BUFF, Brown Leghorns, Minorcas, Austra 
Whites, White, Barred Rocks, Hamps, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes. Bloodtested. Surplus AAAA, $7.99; Pullets, 
$14.99; Heavies, $6.49; Mixed, $4.99; Leftovers, $2.49. 
we postcard. F.0.B. Catalog. Southwest Chicks, Waco, 
‘exas. 











Knoxville, Tenn. 








ONLY 2c PER MONTH for America’s leading poul- 
tty magazine. Half-price offer 48 months $1.00. Trial 
order 9 months 25c. Every issue packed with raising 


GAMES 
PUREBRED GAMES, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; Pul- 


lets, $3.00; Trio, $11.00. C. L. 


Porter, Goodlettsville, 
Tennessee. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


BLUE PEAFOWLS—2 and 8 year old, $45.00 pair; 
year old, $20.00 pair; Ringneck Pheasants, $3.50 each. 
Mrs. Sam Kelley, Route 1, Hallettsville, Texas. 





LEGHORNS 

Why do so many successful 

poultrymen depend on... 
ROSELAWN %. LEGHORNS 
Even in low egg price periods nearly 80% our busi- 
ness is repeat orders. 300 EGG OR BETTER PEDI- 
GREE MALES sire our trapnest breeding farm 
chicks and started pullets. Female bloodlines up to 
346 eggs, plus HIGH LIVABILITY, PREMIUM 
WHITE EGGS, AND LOW FEED COST PER 
DOZEN. Both cage and floor operators report 75% 
average lay 12 to 17 months. Our 34 years specialized 
breeding and official laying contest results insures 
you top performance. Learn how Roselawns can make 
you more profits. Write today for factual answers to 
your chick buying questions and FREE CATALOG. 
Quality is our standard. Your satisfaction, our goal. 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARMS 
Rural Route 10F Dayton 7, Ohio 


FIVE BREEDS of Peafowls, several breeds Pheasants, 
forced sale young and old must sell. Peafowl Ranch, 
Cove, Arkansas. 

PHEASANT AND GAME Breeders Gazette: 1328-A 
Allen Park, Salt Lake City, Utah. Pictorial monthly. 
$3.00 year. 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Wa- 
eens thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
owa. 

RARE PHEASANTS, Peafowl, Waterfowl, Bantams. 
Walter Oakie, Ransom Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PHEASANTS 


RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. Little capi- 
tal and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central System, Columbus 10, Kansas. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8-$16 a ton by 
mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Five sizes, 700 to 4,000 pounds capacities. 
largest seller, over 10,000 in use. Sold 
Priced low, cash or time payments. Free Catalog. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Box V-76, Quincy, Illinois. 


DON’T SACRIFICE Yearling hens! ‘‘Keep_ layers 5 
years.’’ Produce more large eggs economically. Free bul- 
letin. Sine, 167, Quakertown, Pa. 























DIRKSE SUPERIOR LAYERS. Free cage layer book- 
let. 100% Pure Darby Strain unequaled four consecutive 
10 year records National Laying Tests. Compare with 
any. Baby Pullets, also 4 weeks old, prepaid. Livability, 
production consistency, feed conversion. Free 10 year lay- 
ing test and Random Sample. records with catalog. 
Dirkse Leghorn Farm, Box 169H, Zeeland, Michigan. 


BIG DANISH BROWN 
. LEGHORNS 


Hogan Farms hens highest official egg producing 
browns of all time, they have led the Nation for 
years. Every breeder on our farm is a pedigreed 
bird with heritages of many official egg ch i 





WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World’s largest line 
supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V-57, Quincy, Illinois. 

HATCHERY—Feed, Fertilizer and Equipment busi- 
ness. E. I. Wilson, Bedford, Iowa. 


rower 








INCUBATORS 
ELECTRIC INCUBATORS — All sizes. Big hatches 
Pheasant, Goose, Turkey, Duck, Chicken. Illustrated 


circular. Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana. 








the result of 15 years pedigree trapnesting program. 
Hogan’s hardy rustlers will produce more big white 
eggs with less attention than any breed. No pam- 
pering necessary. Free Chick Literature. 


HOGAN FARMS, Box 195-P, Muskogee, Okla. 


AUBURN LEGHORNS—Will live longer and produce 
more eggs. Bred to withstand poultry diseases of all sec- 
tions especially the Southeast. Pullet baby chicks, $35.00 
per 100 postpaid, 400 or more $33.00 per 100. Pullorum 
clean. Guylee Farms Hatchery, Gadsden, Ala. 

“AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, direct im- 
porters, heavy producing Danish Brown Leghorn chicks. 
Snow-white eggs. Special prices, free information. Smith 
Chickeries, 415 Monroe St., Mexico, Missouri. 

BIG BARRON LEGHORNS. World Famous Winners. 
Certified sired 300-358 eggs. Austra-Whites, Leghamps, 
Delawares, Capons. Early order discount. Send card. 
Heiman’s Hatchery, Montrose, PF, Mo. 

HANSON’S WORLD GREAT Production Strain Leg- 
horns. Holtzapple all time great White Rocks. Don’t buy 
until you see our catalog. Get the facts. Theo. Jeschke, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















MINORCAS 


BIG HEAVYWEIGHT Black Minorcas. Chicks, stock. 
Free circular. Dougherty’s Minorcas, PF-2471, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


STARTED PULLETS 


WE SPECIALIZE in started pullets for cage egg pro- 
ducers. Available the year round. We have White Leg- 
horns of the famous Mount Hope Strain, this is one of 
the oldest high production strains in America. They are 
medium size Leghorns and adapt themselves readily to 
cage confinement. We are in position to make delivery of 
these pullets at different ages up to ready-to-lay. Better 
still, call and see our newly constructed modern plant in 
operation. Write or phone us. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, 
Dept. P, Box 463, Route 3, Ocala, Florida. Phone Marion 
9-1525, Ray Arthur, Mer. 


36 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of danger— 
saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown 
Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks and White Leghorns. Send for 
prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Missouri. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


MONEY MAKERS! Giant White Pekin Ducklings. 

Fast growing, ready for market in 9 weeks. 12, $4.25; 

25, $8.25; 50, $15.50; 100, $29.00. Send money order for 

= shipments. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, 
0. 














GOSLINGS — Hatching several breeds. Suitable for 
breeding, marketing, weeding. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Learn about this amazing fowl. Write for free catalogue. 
Harless Hatchery, Shelbyville, Illinois. 








“Cousin Bill, Aunt Min, Uncle 
Joe, Grandpa Jones. .. .” 














LIVESTOCK 


CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 
Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


HAY 

GOOD MIXED DAIRY HAY consisting of Clover, 
Alfalfa and Brome. $14.00 per ton loaded on the car. 
Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 

DIRECT SHIPPERS Oats, corn ear or shelled baled 
hay. Grade certificated furnished. Schwab Brothers 
Mills, Inc., New Bavaria, Ohio. 

DAIRY, ALFALFA, CLOVER and other grades hay. 
Inspection. Quality guaranteed. Art Callari Hay Co., 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

DAIRY HAY — Carloads only. Alfalfa, Clover and 
mixed. Ask for delivered prices. Harry Gates, Jackson, 
Michigan 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY GOATS 


MAKE MONEY raising Dairy Goats—Produce health- 
ful milk. Monthly magazine $1.00 yearly; sample 20c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia A20, Mo. 




















GOSLINGS AND DUCKLINGS. White Emden, Chi- 
nese, Toulouse, 89¢ up. Ducklings, 23c up. Guineas, 





helps. Problems answered. Subscribe now! Poultry 28c up. Free folder. Cooper Hatchery, Oakwood, Ohio 
Tribune, Dept. 7, Mount Morris, Illinois. Phone 100. o ee. ne : 
ANCONAS GOSLINGS—Husky, durable stock. Retail, wholesale. 


SHEPPARD FAMOUS ANCONAS. Profitable, beau-" 
Kansas. 


tiful, pictures. Thomas Hatchery, Pl t 


ANDALUSIANS 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS, ‘‘Bluer_than blue birds.”’ 
icks, eggs. Beauty, fast growth. Best layers of chalk 
white eggs. Free, handsome catalogue, colored pictures. 
jaw tices. Murray McMurray, Box B31, Webster City, 











BROILER CHICKS 


SURPLUS CHICKS! For broilers, fryers, roasters. 
100,000 weekly. U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean. Fast 
developing Broilers $1.95 per 100. Early maturing Fryers 
(no Leghorns) $3.95 per 100. Large type Crossbred $4.95 
= 100. Large plump full breasted Hybrids $5.95 per 
00. Heavy meat type Roasters $6.95 per 100. Daily ship- 
ments C.0.D. 40c per order handling charge, plus post- 
age. Live arrival. Immediate delivery. No waiting. A 
Posteard brings ‘em. Prepare to receive the best chicks 
you ever raised. White Feather Chicks, R4, Fairmont, 
Minnesota. 





eens BIG BROILER CHICKS. Guaranteed no culls. 
felon 100; $7.50, 400. C.0.D. Noll’s Chicks, Klein- 
eltersville, Penna 

BROILER CHICKS, Red Rock Cross. Guaranteed all 


breeds. $4.00, 100. C.0.D. Noll’ 
Penseyiventa, C.0.D. Noll’s Chicks, Sheridan, 








CORNISH 
ALL WHITE 
CORNISH-CROSS CAPONS 


6 WEEKS OLD 


From one of America’s lar 
gest producers Surgical 
capone. Our New Sensational All White Cornish- 
6 8 Capons grow faster into Bigger Premium Sized 
-12 Ib. birds. Any size order. 
LOW PRICES — FREE CATALOG 


MOSS FARMS, Box 41, Windsor, Missouri 


Also Petersime 811 Goose Incubator, fully automatic. 
Shalimar Farms, Medina, Ohio. 

GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS, Weeder Geese. Free lit- 
erature. Heart of Missouri Poultry Farm, Box 237P, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

GOSLINGS—Thousands purebred and crossbreds. Lit- 
erature free. Warwick Goose Farm, Denbigh, Va. 

EMDEN, TOULOUSE, African Goslings. Descriptive 
literature. Seminole Ranch, Goulds 38, Florida. 











REGISTERED NUBIAN, fresh and springer does, 
$35.00 up. 4 bucks. Keith Randle, Granbury, Texas. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 32, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


DOGS 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Black 
and Tan, also Black and Tan and White and Sable with 
white markings. All pups guaranteed to heel within first 
year or replace with another. Excellent bloodlines. Cody 
Fowler, Box 101, Commerce, Ga. 











GIANTS 


SUPERFINE CHICKS—White Giants, Black Giants, 
Buff Orpingtons, 8.L. Wyandottes, Anconas. Other breeds. 
Literature. Thomas Farms, P} Kansas. 


GUINEAS 


PURE BRED AFRICAN GUINEAS — White with 
neal skin, $5.00 pair. Mrs. Lowell Long, R-1, Bremen, 
eorgia. 











TURKEYS 





BROAD DOUBLE BREASTED Bronze Lovelace 
Strain, also Broad Breased Sheely White Kings. Big 
profitable Turkeys. Pullorum typhoid clean. 12, $11.50; 
25, $22.25; 50, $43.50; 100, $85.00. Immediate ship- 
ments. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


INCREASE TURKEY PROFITS! America’s only ail- 
turkey magazine tells how. Each issue packed with latest 
raising and marketing advice, helpful ideas. Bargain 
offer, 9 months $1.00. Subscribe today! Turkey World, 
Dept. 76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


COOPER BARREL SHAPED Broad Breast Bronze, 
White Holland, Thompson Broadwhites, or Improved 
Beltsville Whites, 39¢ up. Pullorum Typhoid Clean. 
Cooper Turkey Hatchery, Oakwood, Ohio. Phone 100. 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE day old poults. Hatch- 
ed once a week March through June, 1955. U.S. Approved, 
U.S. Pullorum Clean. Write for information. Portera 
Bros. Turkey Farm, West Point, Mississippi. 














YEARS OF SPECIALIZING in Dark, White Cornish. 
Real li for 


a ee A. ei ee. ee 
8. Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, 
Bor 1215-B, Decatur, Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


BABY TURKENS—Big Pe red or white. Easton 
Farm, Box 55, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 





BEAUTIFUL COPPER Trimmed ESCOA Registered 
English Shepherds. Unrelated pairs, years trial, train- 
ing instructions. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 

AIREDALE — Registered Oorang Pups for hunting, 
guarding and pets. Males $40.00, females $35.00. Lake- 
land Kennels, Box 259, Route 11, Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

WEIMERANER PUPS at the cheapest price ever 
offered for these world famous dogs. Only $25.00. G. W. 
Hughes and Sons, Madison, Ala. 

PURE BRED ENGLISH Shepherd Pups, cattle heel- 
ers, companions, varmints. Trial. Guaranteed. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN COLLIES—Registrable. Pure 
English Shepherds, heelers. Barnes, 2, Collyer, Kansas. 

BORDER COLLIES—Registered pups, eight weeks old 
from working parents. Peter Hodkinson, Thomasville, Ga. 

PIT BULL_ TERRIER PUPS — Registered, reason- 
able. Photos. Bowman’s, Stafford, Kansas. 

COLLIE PUPS LIKE LASSIE. Top breeding. Honest 
prices. County Clerk, Camden, T 

COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

TRAINED LEOPARD Stock Dogs and Pups for sale. 
Roy E. Freeman, Plantersville, Texas. 

COLLIES FOR WATCH and stock, excellent pets. 
Murray Marston, Leoma, Tenn. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. Reasonable prices. 
Robert Mitchell, Zebulon, Ga. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 



































Rat Terriers, 














oultry - 





RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny's Kennels, St. John, 
Kansas. 





GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distem 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,0 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups. Guaranteed 
heel-drivers, years trial, training instructions, prices 
reasonable. Plainview Stock Farms, Rockport, Indiana. 

COON HUNTERS! Read a monthly magazine devoted 
to coonhounds, training, news, stories. 12 issues $2.00. 
Sample 20c. American Cooner, Box 211R, Sesser, Ill. 

SUPERIOR ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Registered. 
Old fashion type. Century strain, natural heelers. Pups 
guaranteed. John Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


WANTED — Thousands of fryer size rabbits. Year 
around market for all you raise. Investigate today. Send 
25c for book and complete details. Wilson’s Rabbitry, 
Greer, South Carolina. 

AM PAYING 10c OUNCE for Guinea Pigs. Send for 
instructions before shipping. E. L. Mood, Route 9, Box 
137, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

RAISE MONEYMAKING ANGORA, New 
rabbits. Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, 
Michigan. 

EXTRA MONEY, raising Angora, New Zealand Rab- 
bits. Write Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield, Kentucky. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 


MINK 
RAISE MINK — Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘se- 
crets,’’ feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate 
today. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 
CONVERT CHEAP FOODS into money making mink. 
Complete information free. Voight Farms, Lomira 8, 
Wisconsin or Atlanta 8, Texas. 


CHINCHILLAS 

RAISE CHINCHILLAS — Markets established. Visit 
us for fine strain-bred breeding stock. The 5 Hicks 
Chinchilla Ranch, Alpharetta, Georgia. 

AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chinchillas, Pigeons, 
Rabbits, Minks or Cavies for us. Free information. 
Keeney Brothers, New Freedom, Pa. 

CHINCHILLAS—$75.00 pair up. Kray, 1600-P West 
Goodhope, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 


For uniform market lambs, with top pounds of lamb 
per ewe, meaning top returns. 
FREE BOOKLET AND BREEDERS LIST 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSN. 
72-P Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 




















Zealand 
Jackson, 





























CATTLE 


ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 

Large selection young high-grade, close-up and 

springing HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY cows and heif- 

ers always available. Direct farm purchases care- 

fully selected for quality, type and production. T.B. 

& Bangs Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinated. Private 

daily sales. Farmer prices and reasonable delivery 

gladly quoted. Buy with confidence from Ohio's 

Oldest Licensed & Bonded Distributors. Dairy Cattle 

Specialists for 107 continuous years. 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
Established 1849 

3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: KIrby 1-5041 Night Phone: VAlley 1-8024 

HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB an 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,”’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN and Guernsey dairy heifers from 
350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents per pound and 
Guernseys 11 cents per pound. All heifers sold by the 
pound. Also springing cows and heifers. Write or call 
Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 

SELECTED DAIRY HEIFERS and calves from na- 
tionally known America’s Dairyland sold on approval. 
Write for free information. Greenwald Brothers, Oakland 
Dairy Farms, Dept. PF, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY dairy cows and heifers, 
fresh and springers. Also younger heifers. 700 to select 
from. Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Ind. Phone 4-5943. 

WE HAVE A LARGE SELECTION of high producing 
Northern cows on hand. Frank Luhrs Dairy Cow Market, 
So. St. Paul, Minn. Phone LaSalle 1456. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for Sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wis. Phone Eagle 778. 


ANGUS 

ANGUS — Offering top quality registered service age 
bulls from $200.00 up. W. C. Hardy, Route 1, Griffin, 
Georgia. Phone 6767. 

ANGUS — Big, fast growing type. Pure Scotch breed- 
ing. Request folder. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Md. 

GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS 
Set Highest DHIA Average 


12,900 POUNDS MILK — 692 POUNDS FAT 
GUERNSEYS ARE PROFITABLE! The herd of 57 
registered Guernseys owned by Helen Hyland, Pond 
Acre Farm, Craryville, N.Y., set the nation’s highest 
fat average. This amazing record was set in 305 days 
on 2X machine milking. Faith in the possibilities 
of the Guernsey breed paid off for Helen Hyland. 
It can also pay off for you. 

SEND FOR FREE FACTS. Your future is un- 
limited, with the Guernsey breed. Write to- 
day for valuable free information about 
Guernseys—including hints for starting your 
own profitable business, producing and sell- 
ing Golden Guernsey Milk. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
640 MAIN ST. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


ESKDALE FARMS 
PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 


Potential Herd Sires 


By proven bulls and out of cows that are outstanding 
in type and production. At prices you can afford to 
pay. Write us for prices and pedigrees. Or if you 
ean, visit our farm. 


Box 488 



































Tryon, North Carolina 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 








ENTIRE HERD REGISTERED Hereford horned heif- 
ers, 73 young brood cows with calves at side or will drop 
calves in next few months. 11 open heifers, registered. 
5 polled bulls ready for service. 2 herd bulls, 1 polled, 
1 horned. 4 cows are full-blooded but not registered. 
Young herd in pink of condition. Will sacrifice for imme- 
Gate sale, ‘ort Culp’s Hill Farms, P.O. Box 671, 

rmingh , Ala. 








HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day, Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 


sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 





80 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS — 1 to 7 years old. 
Predominantly first and second calf cows. Bangs and T.B. 
free. Herd averaged over 400+ butterfat per year. Selling 
because of real-state development. Contact A. A. ick- 
lein, agent, 1205 No. Prairie Ave., Joliet, Illinois. 

LARGE SELECTION of fancy Holstein cows and 
heifers, fresh and springers. 200 to select from. Myron 
Lageschulte, Barrington, Illinois. Phone 625. 

HOLSTEINS—Carlots choice Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin tested heifers, all ages. These are good. Ed Howey, 

















South St. Paul, Minn. 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN Dairy Cows and Heifers, calf- 
hood vaccinated. Vernus Strommen, Blanchardville, Wisc. 
SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH SHORTHORN BULLS 
FOR SALE: “Imp Cruggleton Grantham’’ (bred by 
A. J. Marshall); also ‘‘Louada Footstep’’ (sire full 
brother °55 Perth Champion). 


LEROY BRUNINGA, Elmwood, Ill. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED DUROC and Poland China, bred gilts, 
boars, pigs. Cheaper prices now. Jacksonville Hog Farm, 
Jacksonville, Texas. 








FOREMOST FARM Berkshire Hogs offering boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs, either sex, no relation, immuned, 
registered, shipped any place. Largest herd in Ohio, real 
meat type. Telephone 5282. Write or visit. A. E. Blaum, 
Waverly, Ohio. 

REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virgin 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Pigs. Free folder. Way- 
land Darby, Route 4, Florence, Ala. 


ourocS 


AT AUCTION, February 11, 1956, 45 Registered 
Duroc bred gilts, 15 fall boars and gilts. Modern meat 
type. Featuring the get of the nation’s Premier Sire. 
Write for catalog. Paul Agee Farm, Lebanon, Tenn. 

DEEP RED DUROCS—Pigs registered in the buyer’s 
name. Papers free. Two females and one unrelated male, 
delivered anywhere for $110.00. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

REGISTERED DUROC service boars, bred gilts and 
weaned pigs. Medium type. C. Williams, Route 3, 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE PIGS, strict registration followed, 
$25.00 each. F.O.B. Winder. Delivery guaranteed. FFA 
member. C. O. Maddox, Winder, Ga. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES — Certified breedings. 


Best available. Reasonable. Greenleaf Farms, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 





























LANDRACE 


REGISTERED LANDRACE Pigs, American Landrace 
sired by 100% imported boars and 100% imported 
Swedish and Norwegian Landrace. 8. J. Morris, Route 1, 
Luverne, Alabama. 

REGISTEKED LANDRACE Breeding Stock. Bred 
Sow Sale February 27th. Write for catalogue. Middle- 
fork Farms, Greensburg, Indiana. 


oO. I. C. 


0.1.C. BREEDING STOCK for sale. W. B. McIntosh 
& Son, R-1, Winfield, Ala. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


REGISTERED MEDIUM Black Poland China Pigs. 
Unrelated, from champion blood lines. Charles Brown, 
Hog Haven Farm, 512 Johnson Street; Fayetteville, N. C. 

POLAND CHINAS — More ham, more loin. Latest 
bloodlines. Best individuals. Fall boars and gilts, bred 
gilts. Reasonably.priced. Ike Shaw, Jackson, Tenn. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS, lean meat type. Pigs, bred 
ilts, service boars. None better. Minglewood Farm, 
‘hapel Hill, Tenn. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS — Bred gilts, service 
boars, fall pigs either sex. Premier herd of the South. 
1955, 24 first, 10 champions Kentucky State Fair 1955. 
James Lea, Brooksville, Ky. 


TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTHS, the real lean meat breed you can stay 
with and make more money. ee information and 
catalogues. The Tamworth Swine Association, Hag 
town, Indiana. 

REGISTERED TAMWORTHS. J. 8. Davis, Abba, 
Route 3, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


YORKSHIRES 


PRODUCTION AND CARCASS Tested Yorkshires, 
literature furnished. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. 




































OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS — Factory rejects 





(Thirds), 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (Seconds), 
air $1.00. Our select grade (Irregulars), 3 pair $2.00. 
‘ostpaid when cash with order. Allen Hosiery Company, 
Box 349, Dept. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GIVEN WITHOUT Ic COST to your Church or Group, 
new ‘‘boils-own-water’’ 48-cup Electric Coffee Urn. Just 
have 10 members each sell only five bottles famous fia- 
voring. No money needed, ever. Write Anna Elizabeth 
Wade, 2071 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

CHURCH GROUPS, Organizations, Agents — Raise 
funds easily! Over 100 useful, unusual moneymakers. 
Complete credit. Send today for Free catalog. (Fast sell- 
ing samples sent on approval if —? Beb Money- 
makers, Dept. 555, Oneonta, New York. 

AGENTS WANTED—Sell Dress Flowers. And other 
household articles. Write now for spring selling informa- 
tion. Clinard’s, Harmony, N. C. 











The Progressive Farmer 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


OTECT AGAINST MOTH DAMAGE. Cedarseal 
your closets, chests, trunks, attics with fragrant cedar 
aint. Brush it on, won’t rub off. 1 pound $1.00 prepaid. 
oney back guarantee. Free sample. MVT Specialty Co., 
8030 Agnes, Detroit 14, Mich. 


TRADE SPARE TIME for extra cash. I'll send you 
full-size Blair home products for free trial. Show them 
to friends, neighbors, make Big Extra Profits. Write 
Blair, Dept. 27D4, Lynchburg, Va. 

BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—To $5.00 hour, dem- 
onstrating Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your_neighbor- 
hood. For free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 
1362C, Glendale, Calif. 

BUY WHOLESALE! Save 66% %! Appliances, Furni- 
ture, Jewelry, Toys, Sporting Goods, Tools. Free Cata- 
logs. National Buyers Service, Box 426JB, Oakland, 
California. 

THRILLING, PROFITABLE HOME Business. Make 
fast-seller chenille monkey trees, dolls, flowers. Terrific 
holiday demand. Information free. Velva, Bohemia 20, 
New York. 

CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS sell on 
sight. No experience needed. Big profit. Particulars free. 
Mission, 2328PF West Pico, Los Angeles 6, California. 

EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. Buy direct from 
Manufacturer and save. Send for Free catalog. Merribee, 
Dept. 957, 16 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

LOVELY HANDMADE Shell Jewelry, Dogwood Pin 
and Earring Sets, $2.00 prepaid. Lyn-Glo Shell Craft, 
411 Vermont Avenue, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

COCKROACHES, ANTS, Waterbugs, Rats, and Mice 
positively destroyed. Write Rodent Control Company, 
220 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

MEXICAN FEATHER BIRD Pictures. Sample 35c. 
Importer, Ballinger, Texas. 

QUILTING? REMNANTS? Free literature. Rainbow, 
Estill Springs 7, Tenn. 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basic training. Sound “‘learn-by-doing’ 
method. Write for free booklet. National School of Dress 
Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2722, Chicago 14. 


CHINERY and PARTS 


SAVE $$$$ ON TRACTOR PARTS and farm needs. 
Tractor Supply Co. shows you how to cut maintenance 
costs. Receive Free 116 page (1956) tractor parts Blue 
Book, Lists thousands of parts for most makes and 
models. Big savings on accessories, farm equipment, 
tools, ete. All merchandise brand new, fully guaranteed. 
30 Farm Stores serve the nation: mail order with money- 
saving Prepayment Plan, and counter sales. For Free 
Catalog send post card to Tractor Supply Co., 
Halsted, Chicago 14. Quantity limited! Write today! 


DEPRESSION PRICES, we sell cheap, save 75%. 
New and used tractor parts, 150 makes and models. 1956 
catalog ready. Send 25c. Refundable. Surplus Tractor 
Parts Corporation, Fargo, North Dakota. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR PARTS—Buy direct from na- 
tion’s largest combination stock of new and used parts. 
Free 1956 catalog. Central Tractor Parts Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


WHOLESALE TOOL CATALOG — Discounts up to 
50%. Nationally advertised hardware, hand and power 
tools, etc. Nelson’s, 1635 Woodhaven Drive, Decatur, Ga. 


GARDEN TRACTORS, Rotary Tillers, $100.00. 3 
H.P. Write. Universal Mfg. Co., 324 West Tenth, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertise- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpose. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
commen, the coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 
mailed in. 
























































PHOTO FINISHING 





20 WALLET SIZE FOTOS 99¢ 
50 for only $1.99 


Again we offer our big MEMORY FOTO 
Value — 20 Wallet Size 2/2 x 3Y for only 
99¢, 50 for $1.98 plus bonus items. All work 
done from your school picture, favorite por- 
trait, or negative, on DeLuxe Satin Finish 
Portrait Paper all from one pose. Mail pic- 
ture, money and this ad today. 

FREE BONUS ITEMS: With each order of 20 
MEM-O-RY FOTOS, one will be mounted 
FREE in DeLuxe Portrait Folder. With each 
order of 50 you will receive a MY PAL 
PORTRAIT 3x5 in a DeLuxe Mount. 
ENLARGEMENT SPECIAL: THREE GIFT 
PORTRAITS 5x7 from Memory Foto nega- 
tive or any negative in Studio Mount $1.00. 
Six MY PAL PORTRAITS 3x5 from Memory 
Foto negative or any negative beautifully 
mounted for $1.00—all enlargements on De- 
Luxe Satin Finish Portrait Paper. 


This ad must accompany order. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


FREE 5”x7” SEPIA TONE Enlargement on double 
weight silk paper with each roll of 8 exposures or more 
that we develop. Standard rolls, 8 exposure 60c, 12 ex- 
posure 80c, 16 exposure $1.00, 33 mm rolls, 20 exposure 
$1.25, 36 exposure $2.00. Highest quality cannot sell 
for less! Send remittance with order to Target Photo 
Finishers, Dept. A, Box 3581, Jackson, Mississippi. 


BIGGEST PHOTO OFFER 


LIFE LIKE hand colored 8 x 10 in heirloom 
quality GOLD FINISHED FRAME. Never be- 
fore has your dollar been able to buy a 
value like this. Send this ad and your choice 
negative plus tinting instructions and 25c 
for packaging and postage. If you send a 
portrait include 65c extra for copy negative. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


FREE ROLL OF FILM (size 127, 120, 620, 116, or 
616) with first roll developed and 1 set Jumbo Prints 
40c. Limited time. Album Studios, Dept. C-5, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma. 

NO CHARGE Developing Rolls. Pay for prints only. 
Jumbos 4c, Regulars 3c. Failures refunded. Same day 
service. Guaranteed. Square Deal Photo, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—8 ag 25c; 16, 35c; jumbo 
album prints 8, 35c; 12, 50c. Davenport Finishers, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8x10 enlargement from 
negative, photograph, $1.00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 
849, Chicago. 


























PHOTO FINISHING 


YOUR ROLL FILM DEVELQ 
PLUS 8 beautiful enlargements 
mounted in a loose-leaf album, 


="COMPLETE 40c — 


12 exposure roll 
16 exposure roll nil 
SUPER-FAST SAME DAY SERVICE ~ 
Fine grain developing. Send card for free film mailer, 
UN FOTO SERVICE 
Box 2588 Jacksonville, Fle 
x — 
1 EACH 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 25c, 2 each g¢ Tumby 
prints 4c each, 1 each 8 exposure roll 35c, 12 ¢ 
rell 50c. Copy favorite photo and 10 glossy bj 
3 5x7 enlargements 50c, 4 8x10’s $1.00 Summers 
Unionville, Mo. 


TEXAS SIZE PRINTS 


Larger than jumbo. . . nothing free. . . just 
better deckle-edge prints. Are you getting the best 
from your negatives? If not, mail us your film 
8-exp. roll, 50c; 12-exp. roll, 70¢; 16-exp. roll, 99, 
Reprints 5c each. Send for mailers and complete 


price list. 
TEX-CRAFT 


Dept. A, P.O. Box 4204, Dallas 8, Texas 





























































































—————, 
FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints ip rs 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35¢. Roll ang 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send tare 
C.0.D. Fees. Dow] Photo Company, Box "wort, ie 
Worth, Texas. P 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 
From 8 Exposure Roll Ate 
From 12 Exposure Roll........................ anneesbDE 
Reprints — Each adi 

Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 


FREE 8x10 ENLARGEMENT with order and this 94 
Finest enlargements from your negatives. 5x7, T0c; 8xi0, 
90c. No negative add 25c each. Minimum order, $1.00, 
Jack Koons, Huntington Mills, Pennsylvania, 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 


Send this ad plus Black & White roll film 
127 through 616 to be developed and 50c, 
You will receive enlarged Hobby Prints in 
special protective album; and one roll guar 
anteed fresh film free. Handy mailing en 
velopes furnished. ORDER TODAY! 

(Offer expires February 29, 1956.) 


JACK RABBIT CO, 
SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
8x10 ENLARGEMENT from any photo or film. Doub 

weight paper, 65c; two, $1.00. Original returned, ‘Twenty 
wallet size, $1.00. Hammond Studios, 18% North Main, 
Hutchinson 8, Kansas. 


Surprise Gift With First Order 


Dated Plastic Bound Superpak Album Jumbo 
Prints, 8 exposure roll 40c, 12 or 16 exposure 
roll 50c. Reprints 4c each. 


























OR 
8 exposure roll developed and 16 contact 
prints (2 each neg.) 40c. Reprints 3c each 
CERTIFICATE FOR 3 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 


OWL PHOTO COMPANY 


Dept. B-5 Weatherford, Oklshoms 








CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 











“Some snow last night, Maw! All we kin see is the church steeple and 
the tops of our big, new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires!” 


Bigger cleats, bigger shoulders, bigger all 
around! That’s the way the powerful new 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tire is 
built. Power-Grip cleats are higher and 
longer, have a bigger face area to press 
against the soil. The result: full traction in 
forward or reverse. Square-cut Power-Grip 
shoulders defy slippage, wear longer because 
they won't bend or scrub on hard surfaces. 
Measure the Power-Grip tread. You'll find 
oo other tire is wider. Then count the cleats 


on different makes of tractor tires. Time 
after time, you'll find that in the same size 
the B. F. Goodrich tire has more cleats. A 
wide tread with extra cleats gives you more 
working power, more tire for your money. 
See new Power-Grip tires today at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. The address is 
listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write The B. F. Goodrich 
He 4 Tire & Equipment Division, Akron 
18, Ohio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 











12 JUMBOS from any size roll developed 29¢, with 
this ad only. L. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


New — Dated Prints — Jumbo Size 
IN WALLET-TYPE FOLDER, 8 FOR 40c 


Eight JUMBO dated prints, only 40c, including de- 
veloping your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 60e, 
in allet-type print folder. SUPERIOR quality 
finishing, guaranteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials” o 
enlargements. Write for FREE mailers, price lim 
on all kodak supplies, etc. We specialize in you 
satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812-PF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


10 JUMBO REPRINTS 49c, plus free Ball- Pen, 
With this ad. L. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT with each roll. 8's, 3; 
12’s, 50c. Smith, Box 511-6, Marshall, Texas. 


OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be a faseinat- 
ing hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistle 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Send 
for free booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 8% 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2722, Chicago 14. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleane, 
Forget digging. pumping, moving! Monthly Peptask 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mas 
—_—e odors. Ln yy A aa i Ft Gusr- 
antee ear’s supply $3.50, postpaid. Am 
cal Products Company, Dept. C-14, 532 North 18th St, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

AUTOMATIC TOILET BOWL Ventilator removes & 
sanitary bathroom odors, no windows to open, 
stalled, electrically operated, fully guaranteed. 
$19.50. Agents wanted. Free particulars. Hecro Man 
facturing Co., Roselle, Tl. 

100 SURGICAL STEEL Double-edge Razor ne 
$1.00 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or ont 
Free sample. M.V.T. Specialty Co., 8030 Agnes, 

14, Michigan. 
RUBBER STAMPS — Your name and _ address ay 
uality rubber stamp with pad. 3 lines $1.00, 4 

$1.30 postpaid with this ad. Ascot, Box 30P, Mandaria, 

Florida. 
FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY—Private seclusion hot 

pital for unwed girls. Confidential. Low rates. Adoption 

if desired. 4911 East 27th, Kansas City, Missourl 

BALL POINT PENS—=3 color retractable with 
pocket holder. Guaranteed 5 years. $1.00 
Nelson’s, 1635 Woodhaven Dr., Decatur, Ga. 

BIBLE REPAIR — We specialize in 
Bibles to new life. Write for free catalog. Florids ‘ 
Press, Box 2350, Tampa, Florida. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. 

West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, El 
RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITER Bargains, 

up. Write Dixie Service, King, North 

MOVING? | Notify, The Progressive Farmer Py} 
nearest ce. sure your 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
mingham. 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN 


: “YoNEY IN MINUTES! Even beginners scoop up big 
wi 


mings with Elmira—the eeting line so beautiful, it 
by itself. Friends, neighbors, even perfect strangers 
we to see and buy from Elmira’s exciting array of all- 
qecasion greetin cards, personalized stationery, napkins 
and gift wraps. ik no further, Elmira gives you every- 
to make your Extra-Money dream come true. Send 
= for. Free Samples, Catalog, Assortments on ap- 
al; request Elmira’s Fund-Raising Plan for churches 
wuralabs. Elmira Greeting Card Co., Dept. 167, Elmira, 


New York. 

| Sunshine’s Petite Everyday Assortment—Spe- 
: bis Leper] — bee ri4 

veryday Cards, Imprinte: tationery, 

ete axe, 21 Card Assortment, ete. Free Catalog. 
og teard today for sample kit on approval. Sunshine 
Art Ervdios, Inc., Dept. PF-2, Springfield 1, Mass. ; 
Pasadena 1, Calif. (East of Rockies address Springfield.) 


“WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a busi 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COLOR ‘CONCRETE with chemicals. Marble-glaze 
cement benches, pottery. Home, shop. Hundred beautiful 
designs. Made without molds. Birdbaths to waterfalls. 
Your chance for fame, fortune. 10c brings sample, pic- 
tures. Hollywood Cementcraft, 8527-B Wonderland, Hol- 
lywood 46, California. 


WHOLESALE CATALOG! 30-80% Discounts! Appli- 
ances, Musical Instruments, Typewriters, Phonographs, 
Watches, Jewelry, Recorders, Housewares, etc. Consoli- 
dated Distributors, 21-65 Lafayette, Paterson 15, N. J. 


$5,199.90 WAS PAID to John Betts, in few weeks. 
Grow Mushrooms. Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 pound. ee . Mushrooms, 
Dept. 141, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn big 
money! Learn secrets. Help fill huge demand. Amazing 
opportunity. Free plan. opical Fish Breeders, Los 
Angeles 61, Calif. 














ot own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than 
most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience need- 
ed to start. Write today for full particulars. Rawleigh’s, 
Dept. B-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn, 

RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 

home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
arn up to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 64, Ferndale, Michigan. 

MAKE $135 AND UP every week. Full or part time. 
Take orders for America’s largest selling, nationally ad- 
vertised Liquid Fertilizer since 1946. Written Guaran- 
tee. No investment. Excellent opportunity for expansion. 
Write “‘Na-Churs’’ Plant Food Co., 624 Monroe Street, 
Marion, Ohio. 

PROFITS TO 150% selling finest Everyday Greeting 
Cards. New 21 for $1.00 Tall Cards, unusual Gifts, 129 
fast-sellers. Valuable Gift Bonuses. Assortments on ap- 
proval, Stationery samples Free. $1.00 Gift Free for 
promptness! Creative Cards, 4401 Cermak, Dept. 529-C, 
Chicago 23. 

FARMERS, DEALERS, AGENTS, make extra money. 
Demonstrate, take orders, new proven nationally adver- 
tised Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer and Nitrogen Nutri- 
ents, Full-part time. Samples and demonstrating outfit 
Free. Campbell Co., Rochelle 64, Tilinois. 

MAKE $60.00 EASILY showing newest Tall-Occasion 
Greeting Cards. Religious, Deluxe, 21 for $1.00, Notes, 
Comic, Photo Cards, all tall. 150 fastest sellers. Biggest 
profits, Samples on approval. $1.25 prompt action gift. 
Cardinal, 1402 State, Cincinnati 14. 

















CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


FREE — Complete illustrated catalog, Leathercraft 
kits, supplies. Also big Metalcraft catalog. Write now 
for either or both. J. C. Larson Co., Dept. 5587C, 820 8. 
Tripp, Chicago 24. 


EARTHWORMS 


300 MILLION HEART OF GEORGIA quality red 
wigglers ready for shipment. Place your requirements 
early to insure prompt service on guaranteed live de- 
livery and count basis. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. 
Load lots sold delivered or F.0.B. ranch. Rainey’s Bait 
Ranch, Eatonton, Georgia. Phone 3401. 


FORTUNE POSSIBLE RAISING Fishworms and 
Crickets. We teach you how to raise and where to sell. 
Free information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
per 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 
$17.50. Carter Bait Ranch, Plains, Georgia. 


$1,000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE Raising Earthworms! 
Backyard, garage, basement. Complete Illustrated Book- 
let explains ratsing, feeding, packing, marketing. 25c 
postpaid! Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow Springs, Mo. 

RED WIGGLERS—1,000 fish worms, $3.75; 3,000 bed 
run for breeding, $6.75. Instructions free with orders. 
Start now for early orders. Thornton Worm Ranch, 
Climax, 

RED WIGGLER WORMS — $4.00 per 1,000; $17.50 
per 5,000. Guaranteed live delivery and full count. Post- 
paid. A. 8S. Kelley, 302 Savannah Ave., St b Ga. 

FISHWORM RAISING turns spare time into money. 
Instructions free. Gilbert Worm Farm, Tallulah, La. 


























FREE TRIAL of full-size famous Blair Home Prod- 
nets will prove you can make good money spare time 
every day. Show them to friends, neighbors, take big- 
profit orders. Write Blair, Dept. 27D1, Lynchburg, Va. 

WANTED—Salesmen-Saleswomen. Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful book 
showing each item in natural color, Write for details. 
Howard Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

SELL MINERAL FEED to Farmers, Feeders, Dealers. 
State age, Feed Sales experience. Territory covered. Full 
or part time. Commission basis. Write Farmers Friend 
Minerals, Napoleon, Ohio. 

AGENTS, CONSUMERS! We help you get hard to 
find items. We deal directly with wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. X-P-Dite Buyers’ Service, Box 3770, Mdse. 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill 

MONUMENTS—Genuine marble and granite. Agents 

for local communities. No experience necessary. 
Guarantee Monument Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlanta 
18, Georgia. _ 

WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT ‘‘WAX.’’ New inven- 
tion. No more floor wax to buy. Sensational seller. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 83, Akron, Ohio. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY—Selling 24 ounce 5-bottle 
Flavor Deal. Your cost 60c. Other household products. 
Premiums. LaDerma, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18, Mo. 
CLEANS WINDOWS without mess. Strange ‘‘dry’’ 
cleaning cloth. Replaces liquids. Windows gleam. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 82, Akron, Ohio. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted. Write 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

FAST SELLING 5 Bottle Flavor Deal. Large profits. 
Details free. Bradford Company, Box 175, Jackson, Tenn. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


ARTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES — Assortments mailed 
you from world’s largest, finest selection imported glass 
and all-plastic unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet 
and color chart. Established 1906. Denver Optic Com- 
pany, 1007 University Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER — Term soon. Write for free 
Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Aucti ing, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921. 
G.L Training approved. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon. Write for 
oy el Auction School, Box 8425C2, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 






































FRUITS—NUTS—FOOD 


JUICY ORANGES, Grapefruit, straight or mixed, 
right from tree. Bushel $2.95. Also delicious Temple 
pranese, $3.75 plus express. Harkrader’s Grove, Lutz, 

orida. 





HELP WANTED 


MAKE MONEY SPARE TIME or full time. I'll send 
you valuable kit of full-size famous Blair home prod- 
ucts for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy 
orders. Make Big Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27D2, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


$1,000.00 A MONTH for making dramatic 3-second 
demonstration of amazing lightweight Presto Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. New chemical used by Airforce snuffs out 
fires instantly. Only $3.98. Terrific commissions. Millions 
want it. Free Kit. Merlite, 114 E. 32nd, Dept. 50-F, 
New York 16. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


I'LL SEND YOU full-size famous Blair home prod- 
ucts for Free Trial, to help you make more money, spare 
time or full time. Show friends, neighbors, take easy 
big orders, make generous profits. Write Blair, Dept. 
27D3, Lynchburg, Va. 

WOMEN — $35.00-$50.00 daily, showing apparel for 
children, adults. Party Plan sensation! Experience un- 
necessary. Isabel Sharrow made $258; 11 days sparetime! 
Free outfit. Beeline Fashions, Bensenville 521, Ilinois. 

MAKE MONEY introducing world’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. R-3341, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

A DRESS SHOP in your home. No investment. Good 
selling. Commissions. Write Modern Manner, Hanover 
YW, Pennsylvania. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


BE A REAL ESTATE BROKER. Study at home, 
Write for free book today. GI approved. Weaver School 
of Real Estate, 2018H Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOM SPAWN (‘SEED’) plus complete in- 
structions various growing methods. $1.00. Circular free. 
Luxor-PF, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 


























IN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. Free cata- 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iowa. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Home Study Course. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields, require 

little attention. Big profits. Stingproof equipment. Fac- 

Prices save 25%. Free advice from experienced bee 

men. Free catalogue. Walter T. Kelley Co., Dept. A, 
, Kentucky. 

BEES INSURE BETTER CROP Pollination. Profit- 

able side line. Send $1.00 for book, “First Lessons in 

ing’’ and six months subscription. Free litera- 

ture. American Bee Journal, Box 8, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


REAL RIBBON CANE SYRUP, 8% pounds, $2.20 
Postpaid. Goodwilla, Fullerton, La. ” 


BOOKS 


Pa} OF ESET moots * lowest poten! Post i 
. Send wants, no obligation. Internationa - 
finders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly-Hills, California. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
WINDOWS — DOORS 


All types, aluminum, wood and steel. Jalousie door 
$36.00. Windows (all 37”x50”) steel casement $9.95, 
aluminum awning $24.77, jalousie with glass and 
Seteen $22.46. Wood double hung 2’8” x 4’6” $15.22. 
PH": wood frame, F120; steel Heme sro al 
: e, -20; steel frame, 90. 
prices are F.0.B. Birmingham. 
— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 

BIRMINGHAM JALOUSIE & WINDOW CO. 
900 Ist Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. Phone 3-7692 


— “Birmingham's Oldest Jalousie Distributor’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHINE CARS WITHOUT “POLISH.” New 1 
tion, Lightning seller. Cars mirror. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristes 17, _o_ ere. eerie 


HUNDREDS Moneymaking Op 4 
portunities. World’s 
Classified. Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classi- 


fed, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 
FIT COSMETICS $25.00 day up. Hire 


PRO! 
Samples, details. § ° / 
Gl Is, Calif, tudio Girl-Hollywood, Dept. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MAKE YOUR HOME HAPPY 
THIS YEAR by placing a musi- 


cal instrument there. 


Rent and terms are easy at 
E. E. FORBES & SONS PIANO CO. 
403 N. 20th St. Birmingham, Ala. 
Phone 3-4154 
Branches: Anniston, Decatur, Gadsden, 
Florence and Montgomery 
ACCORDIONS—Direct from importer, save 50% and 
more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantee. Trades accepted. 
Free Catalog. Write Accordion Outlet, Dept. 26-PF, 
2003 Chicago, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS—Learn how you can protect your inven- 
tion. A specially prepared booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’’ containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure together with ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form will be promptly forwarded to you 
upon request—without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the United States Patent Office and are 
prepared to serve you in the handling of your patent 
matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Regis 
tered Patent Attorneys, 627-A District National Build- 
ing, Washi D. C. 

INVENTORS—lIf you believe that you have an inven- 
tion, you should find out how to protect it. The firm of 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson is qualified to take the 
necessary steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent 

klet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, Berman 
& Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 1077 Victor 
Building, Washi 1, D. Cc, 

















$250,000,000 Loss 


From Cotton Diseases 


F EW growers realize how many 
bales are subtracted from their 
harvests by cotton diseases. The 
Cotton Disease Council estimates 
that in 1955 diseases cost U. S. 
growers 1,706,334 bales. This is 
a 11.45 per cent loss. The biggest 
beltwide robbers were the seed- 
ling diseases, which took 363,533 
bales. Boll rots, with a 322,087- 
bale loss, were second. 

By states, the heaviest loss was 
North Carolina with 21 per cent. 
Alabama with 7 per cent was the 
smallest. 

Verticillium wilt was the most 
destructive disease in California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
New Mexico, 50 per cent of the 
total cotton loss was due to this 
disease. 

In Mississippi and Tennessee, 
fusarium wilt ranked first in dam- 
age. Bacterial blight was a big 
cotton killer in Texas, being out- 
ranked only by root rot. Seedling 
diseases topped the list in Mis- 
souri, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
causing a 10 per cent loss in Mis- 
souri. Boll rots were very destruc- 
tive in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and North 








chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean veterans. 
For free information write Dept. 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 


No. 236, Nashville 





quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate Hos- 
Chicago 


EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 


hool of Nursing, 25E26 Auditorium Building, 
cago. 





time with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. 
Dept. X252, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
American School, 





nursing aide, or infant nurse. Learn quickly at home, 
spare time. 
Dept. F-1, Chicago. 


MAKE UP TO $50-$60 WEEK as a practical nurse, 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 





Lottie Johnson Hats, 7046 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


MAKE HATS for fun and profit. I start you free. 





1924 le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 


(u 

Illustrated Folders showing Amazing prices paid for old 
stamps and coins. Scheuermann, PF-62, 50 Berkshire, 
Rockville Centre, New York. 


STAMPS 
OLD STAMPS WANTED—I will pay $100.00 each for 


p to $1,000 each if unused). Send 10c today for large 





Early United States, Animals, Commemoratives, British 
Colonies, High Value Pictorials, ete. Complete collection 
plus Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 5c for 
postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION Free—Includes Triangles, 





Approvals. Welles, Box 1246-FP, N 


FIRST U.N. SET. Among gt Fy ee Only 10c. 





Wm. Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


TOBACCO 
POSTPAID, 5 POUNDS chewing or smoking, $2.00. 





1894-8, 1895-0, 1916-D. Quarters 1827, 1896-8, 1901-8, 
1913-8, 1923-8, we pay $5.00 
dates: Lincoln Cents $60.00. Indianheads, $60.00. Large 
Cents, $500.00. Eagle Cents, $200.00. 2c Pieces $45.00. 


$100.00. Old Dimes, $300.00. 
$50.00. Hundreds of others worth $5.00 - $500.00. Want- 
ed: Half Dollars, Dollars, Gold Coins, Paper Money, etc. 
Know their true value. Our large illustrated Guarantee 
Buying-Selling Catalogue, giving complete all coin in- 
formation, send $1.00. Purchase catalogue before sending 
coins. Catalogue money refundable. Worthycoin Corpora- 
tion, Leaders Numismatic Quotations (K-134-C), Boston 
M 8 


WANTED TO BUY 
$3,000.00 FOR 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. Dimes 
to $1,500.00. Certain 


Halfdimes, $500.00. Shield Nickels, 


Pieces, $60.00. 
1875 Coneaien Quarter, 








0 
Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U.S. Cents? And 
hizh premiums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


MONEY WANTED — Do you know that Coin 








INVENTORS: When you are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obligation, 
for information as to what steps u should take to 
secure a patent. Write Patrick D. avers, Registered 
yout Atsney, 1081 Columbian Building, Washington 





INVENTORS — Information on patent procedure fur- 
nished on request, without obligation. John Randolph, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 229 Columbian Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teach- 
ers. Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 
144-K, Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Gold Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. 
Free information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, 
Chicago 2 


HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD, Broken Jewelry, 





$100.00. Booklet showing prices paid, 25c. Lincoln Coins, 
D-50, Glendale, Arizona. 


$50.00 FOR CERTAIN Lincoln pennies, Indianheads 


Carolina. In California and Ala- 
bama, root knot stood at the top 
in reducing yields. 

Alabama lost 78,270 bales of 
its cotton to diseases in 1955. In 
Georgia, the loss was 73,338 bales, 
or 9.5 per cent. In Alabama, the 
big robbers in order of impor- 
tance, were boll rots and root knot, 
bacterial blight, and anthracnose. 
Georgia losses were principally to 
seedling diseases, root knot, and 
bacterial blight and fusarium wilt. 

These figures show that grow- 
ers just can’t afford to neglect 
disease control, as many are now 
doing. 

Every state experiment station 
should step-up cotton disease re- 
search. And growers should use 
every means now available to re- 
duce this heavy toll. The use of 
resistant varieties, fungicides, and 
proper cultural practices will help 
greatly in over-all control. 


Coming Events 


F EBRUARY is National Heart 
month. Traditionally sentimental 
with Feb. 14 as St. Valentine’s 
Day, the month is now set aside 
to collect money for heart re- 
search. Let’s dig deep and give 
with a big heart to help combat 
one of humanity’s worst enemies, 
heart disease. In February, too, 
we have Lincoln’s birthday on the 
12th and Washington’s on the 
22nd. 

Other Important Dates Coming 
Soon: 

Florida State Fair (Beef Cattle 
Week), Tampa, Feb. 5-11. 

Southern Agricultural Workers, 
Atlanta, Feb. 6-8. 

Beef Cattle Short Course, Tif- 
ton, Feb. 9. 

National FFA Week, Feb. 20- 
25. 

Georgia 100 and 1,000-Bushel 
Corn Club, Athens, March 8. 

National 4-H Club Week, 
March 3-11. 

Swine Short Course, Athens, 
March 6. 

Easter Sunday, April 1. 

Southern Forest Fire and Woods 
Arson Conference, New Orleans, 
April 13. 

American Angus Conference, 
University of Tennessee, April 
29-May 1. 

Soil Stewardship Week, May 
6-13. 

The Heavens: New moon, Feb. 
10; full moon, Feb. 26. Morning 
stars: Mars, Jupiter. Evening star: 
Venus. 





a catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, 
v 


Clyde Hughes, Box 207, Greenville, Mississippi. 


WE PURCHASE Indianhead mnies. Complete all 
x 61-AI, Whitestone 
New Yor 


WANTED — Old Colt and Civil War Pistols. Write 











Coins, Box 181, Jackson 5, Mississippi. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY, old coins, wanted. Cook 





Dr. Poe’s special message for 
the month appears on pages 30 
and 31 in this issue. 
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__ Editorial Viewpoint 


Equality for Farmers: The Fight Goes On 


Orn page 31 we are printing “The Progressive 
Farmer’s Platform.” It is a comprehensive state- 
ment which sets forth nearly all the things we are 
trying to do and help our subscribers do . . . and 
we should like for every subscriber to consider him- 
self an ally in bringing these hopes to fulfillment. 

On July 12, 1924, however, we printed another 
declaration of faith “Equality for Farmers,” that 
deserves hardly less attention than our Platform 
itself. It is a fighting statement such as Col. Polk 
might have written in our earliest years or Dr. Tait 
Butler later on, and which all our editors will cher- 
ish in all the years ahead. 

This declaration did not represent something we 
had thought of just before it was printed in 1924. 
Rather it put into concrete form principles The 
Progressive Farmer had then been fighting for ever 
since its establishment in 1886—and still fights for. 

Certainly much has been accomplished since 
The Progressive Farmer began fighting for “Equal- 
ity for Agriculture.” There was mighty little such 
equality in the days when The Progressive Farmer 
was getting started and the Farmers’ Alliance made 
its Ocala demands. 

Take our credit system, for example. There 
were no Federal Land Banks. Land mortgage credit 
was largely handled by commercial banks on a 
short-time renewal basis, which kept the farmer 
under constant threat of foreclosure: There was no 


EQUALITY FOR FARMERS 


(Reprinted from The Progressive Farmer of 
July 12, 1924) 


I. The farmer is entitled to just as good wages 
for his labor as others get. 

II. He is entitled to just as good returns on 
his capital as others receive. 

III. He is entitled to just as good living con- 
ditions for himself and his family as others enjoy. 

IV. His children are entitled to just as good 
educational advantages as other children enjoy. 

V. He is entitled to just as much liberty of 
action in organizing for selling his products and 
for regulating production to meet market demands 
as other classes exercise. 

VI. He is entitled to just as efficient and 
adaptable service from the country’s banking and 
financial institutions as other classes get. 

VII. He is entitled to taxation, tariff, and 
transportation policies which will deal just as 
fairly with agriculture as with any other business 
or occupation. 

VIII. He is entitled to equal recognition with 
other classes in the make-up of all governmental 
bodies, boards, commissions, legislatures, etc. 

IX. He is entitled to a civilization and culture, 
including an educational system, literature, art, 
drama, etc., which will recognize, -reflect, and 
utilize the cultural influences of country life and 
its environment in the same degree in which 
present-day culture recognizes and reflects the 
influences of urban life. 


190 The Progressive Farmer 


Production Credit Association, and crop liens given 
to supply merchants brought bankruptcy to thou- 
sands of hard-pressed farmers. “Time prices” were 
often 20 per cent above cash prices, with 1 per cent 
a month added if the account were not paid at 
maturity. The legal interest rate even on good land 
security was 8 per cent. 

In the education of his children, the farmer 
often had a four months’ school term, based on local 
land taxes on poor farmers; against eight or nine 
months’ term in the cities, based on the greater 
wealth of businesses located there. 

Later on, when electricity came to the help of 
American farmers, its benefits were concentrated in 
cities, towns, and villages. The farmer living away 
from such population centers often had to pay the 
expense of building a line to his farm or do without. 
Now both REA and most commercial companies 
realize the justice of “Equality for Agriculture” in 
electrical costs. 

In one respect all too little progress has been 
made. There are still entirely too few farmers in 
Congress and our legislatures, and on governmental 
boards, commissions, etc.; while our cultural agen- 
cies, such as radio and TV, almost ignore American 
rural life. 

In Washington right now the fight for “Equality 
for Agriculture” still goes on. Price supports for 
farmers are only the equivalent of tariff benefits 

given to manufacturers and collective bargain- 
ing given to labor. Parity prices for farmers 
are only the equivalent of minimum wages for 
labor, and controlled marketing policies by 
which great organizations of business main- 
tain prices that insure them adequate profits. 

The fight for equality for farmers must 
indeed go on. Our young people now on the 
farms must carry on the battle their fathers 
and grandfathers began. Its broad purposes 
were well expressed in our declaration 32 
years ago. 


Let’s Plant Our 
Cotton Allotment 


Gerorcia and Alabama are losing cotton 
acres because our growers are failing to plant 
their full allotments. 

In 1955, Georgia failed by 66,000 acres 
to plant its allotment; Alabama, by 97,000 
acres. In contrast, Arizona slightly overplant- 


A grower who fails to plant his allotted 
acreage penalizes himself and all other grow- 
ers in the state. Every time a state or a county 
fails to plant its allotment, it loses in the next 
allotment. 

We don’t really have much reason to 
grumble about California or Arizona or some 
other western area getting more acres when 
the chief reason for it is that we are not plant- 
ing our own allotments. Lately, in Georgia 
and Alabama we have done a lot of talk about 
acres lost for 1956 compared with 1955. Ac- 
tually, we not only failed to plant our acreage 
last year; we have more acres allotted to each 


of the two states for this season than we 
last year. Alabama has allotted for 1956 about 99. 
000 acres more than it planted last year; Georgia 
about 18,000. . : 

We don’t believe any grower should plant eo. 
ton when it’s against his best interest. For that 
reason, the plan now in effect which has pe 
a farmer to turn back any part of his allotment with. 
out losing it for the following year has, in our opin. 
ion, been thoroughly sound. 

Of course, if over a period of several years he 
fails to plant his allotment, it should be released 
for reallotment to other growers. Moreover, if g 
grower does not plant all of his allotment, and fais 
to turn the unplanted acres back to his county eom. 
mittee, he should be penalized by having the yp. 
planted part taken away from him. Of course, this 
rule should not be enforced on growers that are not 
able to plant by reason of drouth, flood, or some 
other cause beyond their control. 

A study of the records would show rather wide 
variations, we believe, in percentages of county allot. 
ments not planted. It must be due at least in part 
to the way the acreage allotment job is being han. 
dled by county committees. We hope our state 
committees will make a survey of the allotment pro- 
grams of counties that are doing an extra-good job, 
Perhaps these counties have certain procedures that 
should be adopted by all cotton counties. All coum 
ty committees and all individual committeemenw 
are now working so methodically and so stre: 
to see that every allotted acre in their county is 
planted, are due the thanks of all of us. 

Cotton acres are likely to be allotted for produc 
tion control for years to come, and we in the 
east should exert ourselves to get and hold a fair 
share of them. Et 







When Will They Learn? 5 


AMERICANS generally, including our Cover 
ment, our business enterprises, and our’ newspapet 
are quite content to see town and city laborers ge 
ample wages. There is now general accep 
the late Edward A. Filene’s statement that ina 
mass-production age the supreme need is to haw 
government and business cooperate “to make oe 
citizen an adequate consumer.” And although Heme 
Ford did not know how to state this principle ae 
acted it out when he increased wages to $5 a. day 
at a time when $2 or $3 was the usual rate. Tosel 
millions of automobiles, he knew there must bem 
lions of people able to buy automobiles. Manutae 
turers realize that increased wages, when justi 
soon come back to them in increased sales of € 
kind. Also, that this in turn helps maintain ® 
employment. a 

On the other hand, our urban friends do’ 
seem to realize that good prices for farm pre 
serve in the same degree to increase business # 
and to keep labor fully employed. When will® 
learn? 4 













































Boost to Grain Sorghum ‘ 


Now another great hybrid crop has been ¢ 
oped—hybrid grain sorghum—and is expected 
increase production 30 to 40 per cent per acre. 4 
much-stepped-up yield will not only enorm@ 
help Texas and Oklahoma where grain 80 
acreage is heavily concentrated, but every @ 
Southern state subject to drouths—and is there 
that isn’t? Grain sorghum can fight drouth and 
yield twice as many bushels as corn in a year 
serious drouth hits. It can also be planted @ 
later than corn, even as late as early July whem 
corn prospect is pretty well known. i: 

Already, with no hybrid variety to heap 
acreage of grain sorghum has greatly incre 
the last few years among corn-growing fa 
the Southeast. 





































445 universar 


40 HP CLASS 
GASOLINE, DIESEL, LP GAS 
AND TRACTOR FUEL ENGINES 


meet MM’s OUT-AHEAD tractors 
the all-new V//,,47/L4z series 


Go ahead! Look ’em over! You’ve got a right to be proud, 
because these are the tractors you helped build! 


Here’s the question MM asked thousands of farmers, county 
agents, agricultural experts, and farm machinery dealers . . . 
*‘What should a new tragipr give you to make farming pay better 
today ?”” Then MM took The answers and turned them into one of 
the biggest advances in power farming history: the completely 
new Minneapolis-Moline out-ahead tractors . . . the POWER- 
lined series. 


Here are just a few of the many, many new MM advantages that 
make the MM POWERIined series all new from the ground up. 
For your own profit future, be sure you get all the facts, Now! 


@asounes, Dstt, WRITE NOW FOR FACTS ON THE OUT-AHEAD MM 445! 


LP GAS AND TRACTOR . « « » AT YOUR MM DEALERS SOON! 
FUEL ENGINES 


; USIVE 
DYNAMIC mS Be) AmPu-ToRC® 
t- 2 


NEW DESIGN! 
H} Revolutionary 


The out-chead \ | Ye ”) 
i | MM Speed- hook-ups with 
Fee eee ' Power Selector. 2-way control. 


ee Bor 
All new valve- Steer pry 


in-head engines, 
Ground. sextra Equipment 


MINNEAPOLIS-WV MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA Cust. guialell Aittce 825 





‘Square’ Meal for Cotton 


Squares make bolls... bolls make lint. When 
you give your cotton plenty of V-C Fertilizer, 
you get more squares that develop into fat bolls 
which overflow with uniform, high-quality lint 
at picking time. This means bigger yields per 
acre at lower cost per bale. 


V-C Fertilizer supplies the plant foods that 
cotton needs to grow vigorous roots, sturdy 
stalks, dark-green leaves and strong fruiting 
limbs that set and hold a profitable crop. All 
over your field you see row after row of healthy, 
high-yielding cotton. 


The plant foods in V-C Fertilizer become 
available according to the feeding schedule of 
the crop. Your cotton gets off to a fast start of 
rapid growth and then stays on the job green 
and growing throughout the season. Both a 
good bottom crop and a good top crop are 
carried through to maturity. 


The extra bales added to your yield by V-C 


Fertilizer are the most profitable bales you pro- 
duce. When you greatly increase your yield 
with V-C Fertilizer, you reduce your costs per 
bale and increase your net return. You make 
more money from every acre allotted to cotton. 


Start now to cash in on cotton this year. See 
your V-C dealer today. Place your order for 
enough V-C Fertilizer to give every acre a heavy 
application. Use as much as your Experiment 
Station recommends. Your cotton will give you 
a big yield if you give it a square meal. 


Remember there is a V-C Fertilizer for every 
crop on every soil. Each V-C Fertilizer is a rich, 
mellow blend of better plant foods properly bal- 
anced to supply the needs of the crop for which 
it is recommended. Ask about V-C Fertilizers 
for cotton, corn, tobacco, small grains, pastures, 
rice, fruit, truck and other crops. 


Produced by a national organization which 
has manufactured better fertilizers for more 
than 60 years, V-C Fertilizers are the modern 
way to make farming a better-paying business. 
Good farmers agree—it pays to use V-C! 





